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PREFACE. 


In this Volume, I collect all my papers, published from time 
to time, in the Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. 
Most of these were read in the premises of the Institute, either 
before the Zarthoshti Bin-ni Khol Karnari Mandli, which meets 
there, or, before the Institute itself. One of these, viz., that 
“ A few Notes on Anquetil Du Perron’s own copy of his Zend 
Avesta, L’Ouvrage de Zcroastre, recently discovered in 
Colombo,” was read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

The publication of these papers gives me pleasure for various 
reasons. I had the pleasure of enjoying for long the friendship 
of Mr. K. R. Cama, in whose honour the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute has been founded. His friendship had inspired me in 
his lifetime and his pious memory inspires me even now. Again, 
I have the pleasure of being associated with the Institute from 
its very foundation. After working for a number of years in 
the Committee formed at the Memorial meeting held in Mr. 
Cama’s honour, at the Framji Cowasji Institute on 8th Decem- 
ber 1909, under the Presidency of the then Governor of Bombay 
Sir George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), I have been associated 
with it in various capacities. I am one of its Trustees and a 
member of its Executive Committee from the very beginning. 
After the departure from Bombay of Rev. Dr. Maokichan 
who was its first President, I had the pleasure of being in the 
chair for one year and five months from 2nd December 1919 to 
2nd May 1921. Since 1921, I have been acting as its Honorary 
Secretary and I have the satisfaction to know that since my 
a.ssociation with it as Secretary I have collected a good sum for 
the Instit^e. I beg to thank all the ladies and gentlemen who 
have kindly responded to my appeals for membership and 
funds. I beg to thank the Executive Committee for all the help 
that it has given me in my Secretaryship, and I cannot sufi&cient- 
iy thank its President, Mr. Muncherji P. Khareghat, I.C.S. 
(Retired), for all the advice and guidance that he has been pleased 
to give me from time to time. He prefers to work behind the 
curtain and is a valuable asset of this Institute. Under aU 
these pleasant circumstances, and with all the above associa- 
tions, it gives me much pleasure, as said above, to publish this 
collection of papers that have appeared in the Journal of 
the Institute* 
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FEEtACB. 


It gives me pleasure also to associate this piiblication mth 
the name of the late Mr. Damodar Gordhandas Sukhad walla, ^ 
who, by kindly giving a munificent sum of Rupees one ia<s^ 
facilitafced and hastened the work of the foundation of the 
Institute. Mr. Sukhadwaila was a seif-made man and he made 
the best use possible of what little wealth he had by God's grace 
acquired. There are several libraries founded by him in 
Bombay and elsewhere ; and to all of them, keeping himself in 
the back-ground, he gave the names of other great and good 
public men, who had been useful to Bombay in various ways. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 


211, Pilot Bunder Road, 
CoLABA, Bombay, 
mh July 1928. 



AN OLD AVESTA-PAZEND— SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPT OF THE SAROSH-HADOKHT, 
AND ITS WRITER. 


The manuscript under notice is dated 1064 Yazdazardi 
( 1695 A. C. ) and belongs to Mr. Burjorji Ardeshir Entee, ex- 
Professor of Persian at the Bhownagar College. At my request, 
he has kindly presented it to the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute. It is a well-preserved manuscript, written on good 
old paper. Its length is 9i inches, breadth 6| inches, 
thiclmess 3/16 of an inch. It has 24 folios, not marked by the 
original writer, but, somebody has recently figured them in 
Gujarati, wrongly from the left to the right, instead of from 
the right to the left. I have recently numbered the pages in 
English figures commencing from the right. 

It bears the following Persian colophon at the end on the 
47th page, the next page containing stray verses in Persian in 
a different hand, written not in any regular order, but haphaz- 
ard. 

y 3^ J J 

J? ^ ^lj(JhAA*waf 

djf 1 d3\ 

Si t ^ .* . b j } Hxi 

Just over the colophon, written crosswise, runs the following 
line, repeating the personal name of the writer: — 

55tj 3 

TBANSLATIOJiT. 
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and sixty and four from Emperor Yazclajard Slieliryar 
of the Kings of the land of Persia-. May it be aeeorcbiig to^ 
God’s wiil. The writer of words (is) Haer-ad Zibleh 

Haer]>ad Rustam, Ka 3 i*]>ad K' ■:rs,Uid, liaCvrbad dis;)a^Ki;air^ 
Hairbad Rust •. in, an lYai ‘baa... of the foriiiiiatc town of 
Naosari. And this Sarosh Yr»sht Hadokiib with its meaning 
has been written in the fortunate port of Surat. Wiioever 
reads or learns (from this) may remember tvith goodness this 
humble person. 

I do not know ‘who will read this writing. I hare no doubt 
that I will die, but this (writing or this reader) will live. 

Rustam ! You, wrote this. There is no doubt, 5^011 have 
(thereby) gone to Paradise. You have saved yourself from 
the path of evil. 

II. 

The writer Ervad Rustam Khurshid is the Khur- 

shid Aspandyar, who, in 1670 had WThteii to lArsia, askmg 
for replies to a number of questions on religious matters^ and 
whose questions and replies arc known as Rustam Khurshed 
Aspandyar's Rovayet.‘^ In the reply from Persia, he is ad- 
dressed as a Dastur. Ho was a weli-kiiown member of the 
clergy of Kaosari. We find his name as that of one of the 
signatories of a document, passed by the 2s*ao,sari clergy to 
the laity, dated 1687 A. B., permitting to the latter a freedom 
of choice in the selection of their family priests. ^ 


3. Pars! PrakAsh, VoL I., p. IG. 

2 K. R. Caiaa Memorial Vol., p. 174. 

8^ Par,^«i PrakAsh Voi., p, 847. This document of 1GS7 throws some 
aide-Iighfc_ on the Hahomedan rule over Kaosari at tliis tune. In case 
of a p :)S3i ble breach of the terms of the agreement, the clergy bind 
themselves to give, as penalty, Rs. 400 to the divm the 

treasury of the ruling Powers, and, in addition, to present 50 maunds 
of oil to til© Mahoxnodan Mas] id of the place. It is at times complain- 
ed that some Parsis of the last century occasionally took superstitious 
vows to present offerings to Mahomedan and Clirisiian, places of worsiiip. 
One may say, that the practice may possibly have originated from 
cas^ like the above. When the people satr that the clergy offered 
oil to Mahomedan mosques as a penalty for, or in expiation "of, their 
faults, they followed their oxampie and gave ' oheriiigs to those places 
of worship.^ The fact, that the clergy gave the offerings under coinpul- 
sion aceordingAo the terms of an agreement made with their Maho- 
medan rulers, in' whose ,c< jurts the agreements had to be enforced, may 
have been forgotten. What was, at one time, an expiation for a kind 
of state penalty, was latterly extended ignorantly to social or religious 
penalties. ‘ 
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Tills Eivi^yet of Rustam Kliiirshid Aspaiidyar is referred to 
in the Darab Hormuadyar’s Rivayet at the end. (Ervad 
•Maiiookji Rnstamji Uii-wala’s Lithographed test Vol, II^ pp« 
475-590). Wo read therein:— 

J jL)'? uJ^J /vAA»j|.J 

{Ibid, p. 477 j ii. 15-17.) *^^rj 

Tbahslatio]^. 

The qitestioiis which Herb ad-Eadah Herbad Rustam, son of 
Khursbed, son of Asfandyar, had written (and) had sent on the 
date, ,/i.ii3 holy day Azar, tha ivaspieious month Kbnrdad, year 
one thousand and thirty and eight (1038), hawe been (thus) 
replied to. 

The date and the place of the reply are given as follows:-— 

#^4:JA5 JJJ 

{Ibid, IX 4S0, 1. 2.) 

i.e,, written on the auspicious day Daepdin, auspicious 
jnonth BaS cpdimi (ancient), year 10*39 Parsi, Hijri month 
Babi’-iil-awal year 1081. Written in the city of Kerman. 
Farewell ! 

III. 

T!i 0 method of the colophons of old Parsi manuscripts is, 
to a certain extent, as it were, a counter-part or copy of the 
method of the Bibache ^ or preface of the Afringans, which 
contains the following : — 

1. Thgrname of the town where the liturgical service of the 

Afringto ” is performed. 

2. The time (gSh), and the day, at and on which it is per- 
formed. 


^ The Persian word diudchi is made np of dibd'^ a rich kind of stuflt 
or cloth, and chti which is a diminutive particle. So, dibdcM would 
mean a small dibd ox rich cloth/* The Preface of a book, which 
gives the name of the writer, the date of the ^ book, the name of the 
place of its publication, the x>urpose for which it is written, the name of 
the person, it any, at whose bidding it is written, &c..- is the principal 
or rich part of stufi (dibi-) of the book. H^nce its name MbMM* 
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3. The name of the person, in whose honour or memory it 
is performed. 

-L. The name of the person, at whose direction (farniayasliiie) 
it Is performed. 

The colophons of old Parsi manuscripts also generally give 
all these. But they differs from the'' Bibaclie of the Afiingans 
In this, that they general!}^ come at the end and not in the 
beginning. In this they follow another method. 

The recital of the roz (day), the mdh (month) and even 
the gdli (one of the five Zoroastrian periods of the day ) in the 
colophons of Parsi manuscripts, is, as it were, a counterpart of 
the prayer -formula of Eoz nek-nam, roz pakniam/' recited 
by the Parsees in their Nyaishes, Yaslits, etc., w-heiein the 
day, the month and the time of the daj w hen the prayers are 
recited are mentioned. Again, just as the prayer-formulas 
come at the end of prayers, so, the colophons^ come at the end 
of manuscripts. They served, to some limited extent, the 
purpose of the title-pages of modern books, but generally 
occurred at the end, or sometimes in the middle of a book. • 

IV, 

Now coming to the manuscript itself, wo find that it is 
Avesta— Pahlavi — Sanskrit Sarosh Hadokht Yasht. The late 
Ervad Sheriarjee Dadahhfii Bhaiuclia, w^ho had, at the in- 
stance of the Trustees of the Parsi Punohayet Pond and 
Properties, prepared a series of seven parts of tho Sanskrit 
writings on the subject of the Parsi religion, five of which 
have been published, has included the Sanskrit of this Yasht 
in his Part I Khorde Avesta — Arthah. In the picrparation 
of his Sanskrit text, he had access to the following old 
manuscripts : — 

1. An old Manuscript (E. M. U.) belonging to the late 
Eryad Manockjee R. Unwala, dated roz 12, Mah l,^mvant 
1760 (A. 0. 1703), and written by the weli-knownDastur, Dastur 
Darab Pahlan of Naosari. Ervad Sheriarjee speaks of its 
Sanscrit as defective and incorrect (Introduction p. IX). 


^ 3. One must remember, that the very derivation of the w^ord gives asi 
xaea of something at the end. Colophon was one of the 12 cities of 
Ionia. It possessed a good cavalry which was generally kept in reserve 
to be employed at the end. Some say, that it was the charactciietic 
of the city, that whenever in union with other sister cities, it went to 
war, it was the last to send its army to the field. Hence the meaning 
of the word, as something coming at the end. 
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2. x^nother old mannscript beJonging to Ervad Manockjee 
E. Unwalla (E. M. U.2 ) written in about 1808, Samvant 
,(A. C. 1751). 

Ervad Sheriarjee while referring to this manuscript in his 
note (No. 285) says ‘‘ This Sanskrit of the Sarosh Yasht-i 
Hadohkt is found only in one manuscript. It seems to be the 
attempt of some unimown incompetent person, not Nerioseng 
himvself, for it betrays in many places gross ignorance of 
Avesta, Pahlavi and Sanskrit’' (Notes p. 15). While writing 
this note^ Ervad Sheriarjee seems to have forgotten that he 
himself has referred to a second manuscript (E. M. U.) on p. 
IX. The present Manuscript then is the third manuscript 
of the Sanskrit Sarosh HMokht Yasht, that has come to 
our notice. While the above two manuscripts, referred to 
by Ervad Sheriarjee, are dated 1703 and 1751 respectively 
the one under notice is dated 1695, ix.^ wTitten about eight 
years before the first of these two. So it is a valuable acqui- 
sition. I leave it to Sanskrit scholars to determine whether 
its Sanskrit is better than that of the texts of E. M. given 
by Ervad Sheriarjee in his Part I. 

I conclude, by thanking my friend Mr. Burjorjee Ardeshir 
Enteefor complying with my request to present it to the K.E. 
Cama Oriental Institute. 



AN OLD MANUSCRIPT OF THE KITAB-I 
DARIJN YASHT. 

[A paper read before the Zarthoshti Din-ni Kliol Karnh-ris 
Mandli, on 24tli June 1921. ] 

llr. Janisetjee Edalji Saklatwala has recenth^, at request., 

^ ^ T . . presented to the K. E. Caina OrienteJ. Insti- 

tiite an old manuscript bearing the above 
title. It is about 9| inches in length, 6 inches in broirdth and 
a little over an inch and a half in thickness. It has 176 folios 
with 15 lines to a page. It is wnritten in Avc‘sta characters 
with the ritual in Gujarati, written in an inverted v/ay, i.e., the 
manuscript is turned upside down when the Gujarati portion 
is WTitten. The colophon in Avesta characters on folio 171b 
gives the date as roz GoM, mail Da^, sna (year) Pars hi 1119, 
and the waiter’s name as Ervad Parain Er\"ad Khurshed 
Ervad Aspandyar Ushta Baeheram Pramroz Suratia. The colo- 
phon runs thus 






•)J6 


)iiC 


Tramlation . — ^This book of Darun Yasten ^ was completed 
(on) roz GoUd, mah Dal, Parsi year one thousand one hundred 
and nineteen. I wrote this — ^I, the servant ® of religion, huiiiHa 
thinker of good, Ervad Pram, Ervad Khui'shed, Ervad ilspendyi/r, 
ushtl. Bacherlm, Erli.mroz^ SuratiS^. 


1 Th© letter ‘ va ’ between this and the preceding word is an error, 
^ tOi© last letter ^ W is unnecessarily separated from hmd. 
s te© word is nmecessarily divided into Pram and roz. 
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The Persian colophon in Avesta characters is preceded by a 
Gnjrati colophon which is to be read from down below upwards 
(f. 172 a). It reads thus : — 

=y.'=ici 4 Sitanis 

Cll. 5 i "ilov 5 l. 

rim 

5i^'=is wl ^^l''-cl. 

Si ^ciiSlcfHi^fl iHiaSl’ § ^7{i §cll^l (|cll- 

RSji §. ov’^' Cli 4l'*{l(il‘ S, %Is Mdl |Si 4 


These colophons give the date of completion, but a statement 
in the very beginning in Persian, written in Avesta characters 
gives the date of its commencement as roz 15, mah 9^ year 1119. 
We read : — 


.gyiiug 


We thus see, that it took the scribe'one month and seven days 
to complete this book, which he here calls “Kitab Darun Yast 
and which he, at the end, calls Kitab-i Darun Yasten and 
which he, in the Gujrati colophon at the end, calls ’^i>cih 

n^b The Indian date of the colophon corresponding to 
the Parsi date roz Goad, mah Deh, 1119 A.Y. is Saturday, Shravan 
6 (?) Sud, 1806. We see from the dates, that the Manuscript 
is about 170 j^ears old. 

The waiter does not appear from his colophons and other 
The Scribe ^vxitings to be a very intelligent person. 

* His orthography is not correct. He seems 

to be more of an ordinary than an intelligent copyist. We do 
not j&nd any particulars about him in the Parsee Prak^sh. 
So, he does not seem to be a known man. But his father 


I After this word there is a letter which I do not understand* 
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Ervad Khurshed Aspeiidyar Beiiram. Fraiiiroz, may be tiie 
Mobad Kburshedji Aspaixdya-r of Siu’at vdiose name we find in* 
a document, dated Hijri 27 Siiaban 1.154, correspond ing to 
28tli October, 1741, where iii Oie Na(;sai*i priests residing in 
Surat file a complaint against the Sinijana Mobads who had 
gone to stay at Surat from Naosari, to escape from the plun- 
dering excursions of the Maliratha freebooters. We read in 
the Parsi Prakash (Voi. I, p. 856, under date 28th October 
1741) 

“ Ctl. vs Ml -I'l'HV (flova 

WCIHS? iWl riu{iJ/t 

=?cl"i£? 

.^!rlS5 aHyMn=«iR£5. aHyH'ilsHlR 

§cil 1 Ct«ll ■4RMI 

(vSiiSi hhr 5Hsim <4^ ^^cini 

'lew cH’KI 'cg«n4 cl«n aiMlHl 

^inl S, 

=HPI ci Mtil liiiatHi d isdi ^i^ct <d’S^- 

^ SMCH S. 5Hi 

S}RaHl4 \Wi\\ 

»lak % <^1^4 ci% >ll^~ 

U aH^ cl^ii Hiy Wlur/Ml ctfl^ C-lMlMl 

SHR^l X §Ma.l ^l5lsi Ctsil m ^IrtWl fTK'w'Hkldi *1^1, 

4i masHl §. M ittl SW. 


1 Khan Bahadur Bomanji Byramji Patel gives this information ta 
us on the authority of a Gujarati pamphlet called “ 

^^caker of Envy) published in 1871 by 
the late Ervad Rustamji Bahmanji XJnwalla, the father of our late 
eoileague^ Ervad .Manoekji Rustomji Unwalla. The pamphlet was 
published in the matter of a controversy arising from the fact of the 
building of a Bard Moher at Kanpin4 in Surat by the late Mr. Jamshedji 
Enwalla, whose library of very old Iranian manuacript/S, 1 had the pleasure 
of inspecting in 1887, at Sumt with the late Prof. Darmesteter. Our 
colleague Ervad Manoekji Unwalla , had received most of his rai'e oM 
Manuscripts from Mr, Jamshedji who was his maternal grandfather. ' 
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The three signatories in the above quoted document who 
bear their father’s name as Aspandy^rji or Aspandyar seem 
to be three brothers. This document is dated, as said above, 
1741 A. C., while the manuscript of Ervad Fr§.m under examina- 
tion is dated 1760 A. C. (1119 A. Y.), i. e., about 9 years later. 
So, it is possible that this Ervad Far§,m was the son of the above 
Ervad Khurshedji of the document of 1741 A. C. We must 
note, that though Ervad Far^m gives his father’s name in two 
places in the colophons as Khorshed, in one place, where he 
refers to the Biv%ets, he gives it as Khorshedji as given in 
the document. 

The writer does not give in his colophon the name of the 
town in which he wrote the Ms. as many others do. But from 
the fact that he calls himself SuratiH. at the end of his pedigree, 
if we take the above mentioned identification of the family 
as probably correct, we may say that the book was written in 
Surat. 


The writer speaks, at the end of his Gujarati colophon, of 
writing his manuscript on the authority of 
Authorities vq- E.iv%ets. Again, In the body of the 

sTdbe. ® ^ ® text also, he says, here and there, that he 

has given a particular according to 
the authorities of particular Bivlyets. We find the following 
authorities referred to : — 

1. Ardeshir of Persia. 


2. K^mdin Shapfir. He is said to have brought from 
Persia the ritual of the of roz AspandM mih Farvardin. 
We read on folio 108a: ^ ^ 

This shows that the rituals of some B^js were 
introdlfced here in the time of K4mdin Shapfir, the date of 
whose Riv%et is 928 A. Y, (1558-69 A. C.). 


The method of numbering the folios is peculiar. We find 
the peculiarity in some other mss. also. 
The hundreds are, besides the way to which 
we are familiar, marked with an extra 
dot. For example the numbers 110, 111, 
112, 113, etc., are not marked as such but are marked as 1010, 
1011, 1012, 1013, etc. (Vide the Index of the Ms. at the end). 


A peculiar Me- 
thod of numbering 
the folios# 


^ ' Perhaps for alone. 


2 
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Thus, an extra cypher is used to denote the hundreds, which? 
if not properly understood, may lead the readers to read 
thousands for hundreds. Students of mathematics may throw 
some light on the subject of this procedure. At present, accord- 
ing to our present method in writing figures about millions, 
the occasional practice is to put a ( ’ ) between the hundreds, 
the thousands and the millions. For example, 12,345,679. 
Here, the hundreds and the thousands and the millions, are 
separated by a comma-like mark. The Persian figuring in 
this manuscript seems to have some object like this. The 
second cypher seems to have been intended to show hundreds. 

The Ms. treats of 77 subjects, out of which 65 speak of the 

The subjects ritual of 65 kinds of Baj. The following 
luostiy Qijj. special attention. 

We read of a Baj on F. 110, b: >llgl 

1. BSj VanSvam. 

i.e., Boz Arshisang, mah Fravardin. On this day is the 
anniversary of those who were killed at Vari§.v after (our) 
coming to Gujara.t. The B^j of that (day), to be celebrated 
by the BIbj of Ardfifarosh. What is meant to be said is, that 
in the ritual of the B5.j to commemorate the event of the 
massacre at Vari^v, the ArdS.faresh B4j may be recited andi 
celebrated. ^ 

Now, what is the event that is referred to here ? We know 
from the Kisseh-i Sanjan, that Variiv 
massacre at Surat district was one of the places, 

iiT^the’ Baj^T^ual where the Parsees had dispersed gradually 
from Sanj5.n, their first colony in India 
on their emigration from Persia after the Arab Conquest. ^ * 

1 In the CtHl’H (the whole of the Avesta) Vol, II, Published 

in Gujarati characters by Behedin Dadabhoy Cawasji in 1240 A. Y. 
(1871 A. G.) under the title of (the Avesta of 

the celebration of the B^js), this Bij is given on p. 120 as ^l<y/ 

(Blij of those killed in VariAw) But 
the publisher seems to connect it erroneously with the fight with the 
army of Mahmud Begad^ at the sack of Sanjiin. 

jbji ® 

ijf 

i,e,j ^ several ' went towards Bariev (Varitv). All persons wont to 
(difierent) places (Fto my’ ^'*4 Few Events in the Early History of the 
Parsis/^ p. '14.) 
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(a) The Bombay Gazetteer and (b) the History of Naosari by 
Mr. S. M. Desai refer to the event of the massacre. 

Mr. Kharshedji Nusserwanji Seervai and Khan Bahadur 

(a) Parsee con- ^omanji Byramji Patel, the authors of 
tributors of the the article on ‘'Gujar§,t Parsees’' in the 
Gazetteer. Bombay Gazetteer, ^ thus refer to the event. 

** According to one account, the Variav settlement was as 
old as the settlement at Sanji^n. (Lord (1620) in Churchill s 
voyages, VI, 329). These settlers enraged the Eajput chief 
of Eatanpur by refusing to pay tribute and defeating a body 
of troops sent to enforce the order. When a fresh force arrived 
from Eatanpur the Parsi men were absent at a feast out of the 
limit pf Variav but the women doimed the armour of their 
husbands and relations and opposed the troops valiantly. 
When about to obtain a victory, the helmet of one of the female- 
warriors, dropped and exposed her dishevelled hair. On this 
the Eatanpur troops rallied and ma<?^ a desperate assault, 
and the women preferring death to d? heroicly leapt 

into the Tapti which runs through the ' of Variav and 
drowned themselves. The day of this dis%->. he 25th day 
of the first month Earvardin) is stili commemo^cied at Surat 
by special religious ceremonies. The year is unknown.” 

Mr. Sorabji Mancherji Desai in his Tav5-rikh-i Naosari (The 
. History of Naosari 1897, pp. 353-55) thus 

M. Desks' Account! 

of the massacre at Variav is celebrated 
even now, at a certain place near Malesar at Naosari on roz 
25, mah 1 of every year. 

“ ciCrHIH mrqi. ” 

^ Ct«ll 

Wl«(l 

Cl«ll 5^ §, dm 

"ollSlctl J'llHi, ^ISdl, 

did 1*1 W R.M 5ll I 411 ^ %il*l 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part II, Gujarat Population, p. 186. 
Vide the sepa rate publication of the authors, ^^Gujarat Parsis,” p, 4 n. 
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'MHA'tRi 'IRhII o/^H 

i^cli =Hl^<ai Si. "'llCtlH HR 

"il5V is\ S, an^ “i«i4 RH^H 

ais/' ^131 ^ S. ^ *11^ 

»ll«<l'^icll ov^U “H'^HihI 'H.i ” H 

rll‘{l »li «you S. 0/311 »H3il§ cll 

s(l^l Hmii Sl^U W-ll^ ^4* 

H^ii 4Hi«vi^ ?iqi, ■Hi'^ c«ii ciSil H?l §. iiyH<as 

S^ll IlH cil cHi ov'y^l M311 HSlcll. tHi«/ "HiSi 

ct^lt HI?! S. St «/^U ’H^i^R'ft 
S 4tl%l <|3lcll«{l cl 0/311 S. cHi Sli 3l‘<!Vl''-l^ 

§. <{1^ >i4l«Roll<ai %ll^% ^IClRli o*tl^ o/«Al 

mi cl Hi^l “ -li ” si s. 5l 

0/3U hT' 4 R^U<a s. '»l^ 4«ii anci^Hi 

(Hl^^SiiSl »lSf c{t:^ 51^1 §«Ho^l 4cll % ^Rl4isj W- 
ciaa Si (V3U ciSti«{l S. "Hfel^^niotiSliSi «Hin 9{l^l ^ cl 

^ICll^l S^l>l«(l atietcd anAefi S<1 4c{l. io/ HHli^l niHS'Hli 
i«il <^HR HRl4 Hm mi^ll Rl'^ SHI cl^i 

Hi^t HiliiRolltfuSil yo-Hl (^dl =H^ H^llSiH o/3ll 41^1 

cl^ "iatl<l ^cd. 3>li £41^ HfeHl Hl^i CtHM 

s^ijalHi aHRl^ Hoo cHl §iaii "H^l S. cHi 

il o/«H [fcHl^t S^ £^H an^ :tHl€l%dl 

Hl«l4 aiW'ft SCI £1^ Ml^l aH-ct:S!^i^?(l hC^HWI 

"ii^l^ll'H Hl£ a»iicic{l 4c{l. ill '^=uHl atlSl 

H'H HiA, HIH 211^4 S^HlHi ani^ §, aHRlta cll HWHl 
S^ Si S^HRi aniHcfl 4c{l. Hi^ 4^ cll ’hI,- 

aHHoa^tHHl cl'fl. QhI «llH Si \i^<H 

■Hl<nHl SKI CIHI<1^ ani^ d l o^HI^ H*!’! s4l 

aiHl clai fc)?k«{l HR^flSll (4|%ctH>li 414%CI ®Hlc-Hi H^d, cl%^ 
^I'^l o/1i hHWI^ an^l C14 aHWHm ant'd H^^l 4cll, clMl 
SlH^o/ Cll^iHr hI^HR Sli Jt^'Hi'Hi ft ‘HiMSH^Ij 
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Sii! tty'll sA\f <&cll. SmV ^41 4lill4 ^^v-H 

»ii nW -HRaftSiiH 

ciSli ^Acii anPi i^ai. ci^'IR^ Q.'h i| § »l 

=11^ q'ci^ Slfcf HVl 

Hlai <^Cll cl Cli^ll 4lm aiT 4(141 ill^l aiR^li ^il. "li^l|^ 
■HRa(l»ll nm«fl 1^ =ll^l»lRl 3l»i4ll 4lRl<l?a cl>i4 

“1611^ »lRcll ’i’n §M^ 3i>H<adl ?isa aH^l ^aillrQ 

Sll^ctcti:^^ c-j^l, Slili 9{l?ii itnncll ^dl 31HI, »llr 

=^1^1 f-iit/fl Midi^d "(Id i©iai wisS 9{l4ii ^u-hi, 

I “ ^iidi MlHl lli 31HI. ” cl clSll^ OiHcl 

■Hl«»l 4liHl an^l o^^4li^l 'H^lHi H^4li^l ^IMI, 

^-A 41 if m. A^, Had >1^411 HRaflSllHl 

l!d4t ai4ll<l. 5?^4ll cid4ll HdatlAHl wil<l 

4iaiHU <vHHi d’?ll HJAdi Hi^i H4l%^H{ 

dadl iidiH ^Sii ani m?<h %iihI'H d^dR Hi^ ^^ 

IjHI liei, hM.l\ Itd4l mi ci-d ^ aicii^fl Slw cl^. 

dl^Hi HHhl HI®*' i\A h\ §. ” 

The doubt as to the day referred to by Mr* Desai is settled 
by this old Ms., which also gives the day as roz 25 mah 1, but 
the year is not known. A few details of the massacre differ 
in the two versions I have given above, but the main fact 
remains, that there was a fight between the Parsees of VariHv 
and the adjoiixing people, in which, in the end, the Parsees 
were killed and had to run away and leave the country. The 
fact, that an old book of ritual written about 160 years ago 
^refers to the event, and the fact that the anniversary of the 
event is still celebrated by the Parsees of Naosari, where the 
remnanfs had fled and settled, prove that an event of that 
kind had really happened. 

The ritual of another baj refers to another event. The bUj is 

2. A Baj referrin'^" celebrated on roz Adar mdh Ardibehe- 

to a JMxSb or a sht to commemorate the pilgrimage ( on’Hi) 
pilgrimage by a by a vada ( ci^^i ) ie., a leader. We read as 
foUows:— 

\m SHIS^ H14 

Vl<^ SH Hl<V HK ^[%\ 

HitA. H’iA. 
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In tiie Index, this BaJ is spoken of simply as 

It is not said whose pilgrimage is meant, and 
who this ci^si or leader is. 

Now what is this event ? One may say that the event 
referred to in the ritual is that, which is narrated by Rao 
Saheb Mahipatram Rupram in his book named Sadhra jasang 
(pp. 110). I give the story below. ^ 

siRRi cli^t <<1 

«ii5 5 ihI. £^4, =ii%iii, >iii'{l4 

?l<rn Qi^ 3 iScii anioHl cl 

’=Hlc.^’ SilR, >ll^^ 

'll’l Si -icii IliMl =141^ ^§R{=v 4 Siisi- 

•mcHi. S^^SJJSI M(^R18VI^ Siicrii ^nHi4 9l^ ?iiA, 

5lica4 >licni, =151^4 

Si Sliid ^enjsicl SilJ' 

cli^ HR^l hb^i MlCll^ll <1S5 ^Hl Iw «ll <^Rcl =HW4 

H4^ ^l-li 4Ri^ H4SI'^ "HR^ ^IwH^ll <Hi|oilu 

cl M^IRV »kl cl^ll g!c4l <HRt Sl£ 5 [:{i C-IP^U 

34%Ii514k HM'^4 §cM«ic(l, cl-i dctwSi M’il. 

^llid «il44 ^tclHi H^nR qill, mi 

clHin Hl’S<a ^V\ Hl^4l 

®h{ 4 =*HloHl H«3li5 m CH^ll cl>l^ aH4=H^l 
miib'^l ^=llSL nmcftl >t<|Rlff»t«ll §£R ^«i4 SHI 
SHl'ft. €^?ap4 6181 

* *3% Rl- =ttl, " MHl %% 4 

1^3 sMl. 
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e/cll'n ^l. Rail? 

«H| >lcl s/^’ 8l?l cll, “trill 

"nss I WilMl^l. 5^4^55 M‘=HWcI^I %'ft »l mcl }i^ 
tilrn ri?{l. SHI \ml ={ic-l 

^ IlHl cl ^iClWi ^1»{1 % ci 

1 «{l«t IlfclPl StI cl^ i&Ht| 

'HlH'Hiei 81^, i^-Hl^l wlciSl Ml£%U6 '45*11, >llil 5HHI^ 

■^H^licl, 'Hlla.clH, rlW n^l, ^>IRI '^HRl 

•*H^l“{l «llf ^ Slfl, ^*tRl anict^l^l SltJ' 'SHcl^ 

5HI<1 Wl ^ »HlV SHI. a)l(^‘^l ^IS ^HIH'' 

4>l H«^ shih'' Siiil ■^Cl^lSS cll cl OtllT 

81HU HR iHRll cHi^ “tM HmI HIH ShI cll Mllsi 

?^Hl ^UHRcl s/irSiS ,ji?i 2$(ft %isf\Si .i(^. 

tHi 4»lltl MlS 'Hl'^ «iA5>l rlt^. ani'H *l6Rl«t- 

fcfl^iov'^l aHRHl ^UeftS ^Iff^rfl (^^tRl 

»H^l iSilRml 4^1 “ftffvt €l'lSr{l 5^^ ^Ic-i^ft iilRei 

«iy5l S^cQ, ,^^(:(\ ^:Q yay>i eli^ §s^i5ft, -H^liMl, 

'M^lHSl^l 5lSSl^^l riJd. 4>l SHASi riSft, »{l<i 

ani H«Hlr{l, S^Hl ^HtrO, ilHlrfl, 

^liHlrft. an^ ^HRl 'HIS iiH •HlC-tHlHil 

aHl«V ^Hl (&^l| S| ® ^g,‘ SHI sXl, an^l Hl-wtHi 

,»tlHl iH^ SHI S<1 ^ cl^l ^l^l ^ I'Hl 

^hM, ^ sHlHra %lHl “tff»lH«il^ St«t ai^l Si 'HiaiHl^ 
S. SHR ^lacli S^g^-J' iHR^ H^' = 4 ^ cl4 aHi-wfH'l^ft 
»ii^ Hmi. 

ci^ Ml^ov wilMl S^ an^l dMl^l i'HRl 
S^'HI CH'Ji'h cfHRl ailHrll ^l«l«ft ’tl^^l «iriHlHi aHlog 

% 1 MR^ itlS atl<H-ii, <H€li, *i^«ia, I^RnR, clWlCl, 

tfn^id Si. d'Hdl ifi^llS d Is’ldi «l^ <1^ hH % ®»l'*{l4 
^125 8l5ll %. I d'Hl^* anH dlt^^ “fta? ^Hddi 
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'tCi' ^Hl^^<v 4i Mei ^ km, 

nii^^ ?l«il^i Hl<l Hli<l 

SRa anl^ ?ll^l SitHl an^l «13n^l ^IPHctl 

=^lMl^l. ” «{l^ ls=l^ %l^i'--ll^ >llAl SHlCtWl- 

slw hk[ S^- 

"iRHi km'% ^ ^<ni ^^<{1 Hisi'^ft 

Cl«lt »HlMl rtHi >11^ <vMl«i wii^fl. 

Si2{i tH| ^ liiaii! w?‘^cn-{i ^-ii ^4 

31HI. 

The Idng Gurjareshvar or Siddhraj or Jayasinha referred 
to in the above story is the Idng Siddha Raj Jaisinha of 
Anhilwad, whose capital was at Patan and who died in 114S A. 0. 
His full name was Siddha Raj Jaisinha. One may take it 
that this Jatra of our book of ritual is the darshan ( ) of 

the Maharaja to the Fire-temple of Sanjan referred to above. 
In four grants of the Silhara Dynasty, ^ we find the Parsi 
colony of Sanjan referred to. The Anjuman of that colony 
is specially referred to. In one gi'ant, it is spoken of as the 
Kiorasan Mandli. So, the Parsee colony of Sanjan, being 
weil-Jmown in the 11th Century, it is quite natural, that 
Siddha Raj, during Ms visit of the Konkan, where his 
predecessors, the rulers of Anhilwad, had established their 
sway some years before, was attracted by the Parsee colony, 
and being thus attracted, paid a visit to their fire-temple. Now 
the question is, on what authority has Rao Saheb Mahipatram 
described this story. The subject is worth being looked into. 
Mr, Sorabji Manoherji Desai, who quotes Rao Saheb Mahipatram 
in his TavMkh (History) of Naosari (p. 24), doubts the truth 
of tMs story (p. 24 1. 14). Rao Saheb Mahipatrapi’s book 
is a work of imagination based on some historical traditions 
here and there. He has given as an appendix in Ms book, 
the historical materials round which he has woven his stories 
wMoh, to some extent are works of his imagination,^ But, 
unfortunately, in tMs appendix we do not find any reference 


X Vide my Paper on Saiijan J. B. B. B. A. S, XXI pp, 4-12. Vide my 
Dastur Babman Kaikobad and tho Kisseh-i Sanjan p, 16. 

S One may be led to doubt tbe truth of this story, because Mr. Malxi- 
patram in the latter pax4 of bis story connects tbo name of Siddiiraj 
with his friend Mr. S. Bengali’s name. But it sooms that ho may have 
come across historical materials somewhere. 
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to any historical source for this story. ^ This book of ritual, 
® if my identification is true and if Rao Saheb Mahipatram’s 
%tory is based on some good authority, supports the story. 
Failing this story, one is tempted to comiect this event 
of the B4j to the visit and help of Raja Diirgan Singhji, the 
R4ja of Mandvi, to the Fire-temple when the Sacred fire 
was taken to IJdvada. Mr. W. Ramsay thus refers to this 
event in the Indian Antiquary (1872, VoL I., p. 213) on the 
authority of the old Dastur of Udvad4 at the time. After 
a sojourn of two years at Bulsar, the priests had an interview 
with the Rija of Mandvi, Durgan Singhji, then residing in 
his fort at Pardi. Protection was implored and promised 
and a choice given of certain villages on the sea- coast for a 
residence. At Udvada was found a small band of Parsis and 
a Tower of Silence, and here the fugitives fixed their choice 
of a resting place, A Banad was given them conferring 
certain privileges and immunities. This is said to have been 
in the Sam vat year 1799 (A. D. 1742 }.^’ According to the 

published in 1890 by the Gujarat 
Vernacular Society under the Editorship of Rahemankhan 
KMekh4n Pathan and Vajeram Prltnshankar Upldhyaya, this 
Raj 4 Durgan Singhji was born in 1695 A. D. He came to 
the throne in 1707 and died in 1772.2 

Out of these two stories, the second seems to be more 
probable and as one to which the B^J in question refers. It is 
possible that the Raja, who as a Hindu, held Agni, the god 
presiding over fire, in respect, may have paid a visit to the 
house or temple in which the Sacred Parsi fire was temporarily 
located at or near Bulsar. 

The Baj of the Jashan, now ordinarily known as Mind 
• 3 The Bai of Mine Mirespand Jashan ( Ml'dl 
Mareshpa*d Jas- is celebrated to commemorate an event 
han. connected with the name of Zoroaster. 


1 Since writing this I made inquiries, through my friend, Mr. S. 
S. Mehta from the author’s son, Bao Bahadur Eamanbhai Mahipat- 
ram Niikanth, but he writes in his letter, dated 31st October 1921, to 
Mr. Mehta : ** i have not been able to ascertain on what materials my 
father based the incidents.” However I give the whole story, as it is 
lor some students to trace its source if any. 

2 I am indebted for this reference to the Indian Antiquary, to 
my friend Mr. Eustamji Nusservanji Munshi, whose articles in the 
issues of the Jam-e-Jamshed of May 1921 on the subject of the IJdvada 
Fire-temple first drew my attention to the story of this Raja. 

. ■ 3 
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According to Zarthoslit-nameh, it was on tiiis day that 
Zoroaster performed an xlfringan and gave, for chdslmi oi 
cereal oiiial (^ating, four things, which were offered and conse-*^ 
crated in the xlfringan, to four of his great discipies, who, by 
virtue of that conaiiunion, got endowed with some extraordinary 
gifts. This is referred to in the ritual thus : ^ V 

afts/ Hi SiS y{lavj cil 5^el, oilag 1% 

SHHR. ^ ^C-ft "iiev HIS. 

This subject is referred to in the Persian Zarthffsht-nameh 
of Zarthusht Behram Pazdu.^ Thus, the ritual of the Baj of 
this Jashan day of roz Maresfend mah Aspandarmad enjoins, 
that in the celebration of the Baj of that day, four things are 
necessary. 1 Wine (mae) 2 Flower 3 Milk and 4 Pomegranate. 
These were the four tilings spoken of as given by Zoroaster on 
tMs day to the above four esteemed disciples. 

There are two bajs in this Ms. which are spoken of as those 
of Thanak or Thanak ( )* (a) One of 

TMnair^ these is spoken of as Sri Thanak ( I 

■^hcvcticfi i.e.j Baj to celebrate 
Sri Tahkiak) {Vide Index of the Ms.). The word thanak m*ik in 
Gujarati means a kind of altar on wMch offerings are arranged. 
It seems that this Baj was recited with the offering of an animal 
like goat, sheep, deer, and any other animal (gospand), the 
flesh of which can be lawfully eaten. The head of the animal 
was the^roper part to offer, and failing that, the left ear or jaw 
or ton|be. In the Horn Yasht (Ya 9 na IX 14), we read of 
an offering of a tongue (hizva) and left eye {hoyumcha 
dbithrem.) 

The ritual says ; — 

'Hl'V ^=(1® "Ilia® Hy® SHSIHI 
SlmMS MlHl ii-H ei^fl 

§ ci 0^^ 0 

an-iio m ■nil "ilsv- Hi. y^HlS ( f- 106 a). 

1 “ ‘ for in silence” or in other word in baj. ( onw>ii ). 

_8 Fide Dastur Peshoton Byratmji Sanjana’s Translation (1864), p. 153, 

V^id& IiO Livr© do Zoroastro {Zo.tattiBht HAma) par Prodoric Rosonborg, 
Text pp. 60*‘62* Translation pp. S8-61. 

S for ^ The Index gives Miij. S For asbe** 

goat- P. mish.' ^ ejj for M gior ?ii & P. gar- ® Perhaps for 
throat. Then' jaw. Fide Horn© Yasht. 
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i.e., Baj Shri Thanak. Tkey may celebrate the Baj in honour 
^ of Haoma, as given above, over a she-goat or sheep or deer 
t)r any animal (gospand) which is permissible to be eaten. If 
the head (of the animal) is not available, then they may place 
(before them for consecration) its (i.e., the animd’s) left ear 
and left throat and tongue and recite baj. This shall be done 
with the mention of the Haoma Yazad.’’ 

(b) When the preceding Thanak Baj refers to the offering of 
animals, the second refers to that of birds ( pahheru 

i. 106). The ritual says: slUS "itsy 

SlHl § ci4Hi atWS ifaHlS 3li:a 

We see from this statement that when the first baj is in 
honour of Haoma, this is in honour of Gosh (Dravasp) who is 
presiding over animal creation. 

The Parsees of India have been using several Hindu words 
for some of their ceremonies. The word ) 

is one of these. It is used in some of their old documents. 
For example, in a document, dated roz 11 mah 11, Sam vat 
1801 (28th August 1745), referred to in the Parsi Prak^sh 
(Vol. I p. 858), we read of the i.e.y the Th§;nak 

of Meherangan. The author, Mr. Bom^j Patel, in a foot 
note thus explains the word : — 

aiicH 

aiHi a^ctl (hell. 


It seems, that the above b^js are for occasions Hke the 
ijashans of Meherangan, when some permissible animals or 
birds we:gi killed as offerings and consecrated. 


5 B§.j of Agr^ras, 


This Baj is rarely celebrated now. The 
ritual says : — 


<lt^ BSHrt lull'd 

y»HlS 'HI? 

«Hlsv ill 


1 For 'Sll^a. 


3 For SlHR. 
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This Baj refers to an iiistoric event of the reign of Minochehre 
when Agraeratha (Agreras of the Shah-nameh, Mohl I p. 42, p. , 
224-28), the brother of Afrasiab, dishldng his brother’s improper 
conduct, secretly helped the Iranians. His name is therefore 
commemorated in the caimonical list of the Fravardin 
Yasht {Vide my Dictionary of the Avestaic proper names, 
pp. 7-10.) 

It is so called, because the star Vanant (Vega) ^ is reiiieni- 

. ^ . bered therein. It is recited on the New 

ana aj. Year’s day. Even now a ritual is observed 

in some temples and is known as ssIM41, i-e., to cut the 
Vanot, wherein a large sacred bread (Damn) is ceremonially 
cut by the priest. 

The ritual, as given in our Ms., runs thus : 

“ill?/ (?) 

a-i niff/ '>11®/ Hirtl ovHtail 

(?) ff^H'il MSI Vll llisj •hI. 

■hk y=^ic (f- 106 ) 

The ritual speaks of striking a bamboo stick over a stone. 
This is intended to <.Mve away evil powers that may be the 
result of some evil stars. This reminds us of the Vanant Yasht, 
wherein there is also the ritual of clapping hands to symbolize 
the driving away of evils* 

The present day ritual is described in the Gujarati **Tam4mt 
Avesta ’ by Mr. Dadabhoy Kavasji (1240 A.Y. Part II p. 181). 
It is celebrated in a Fire-temple and the celebrant strikes a 
wooden stick over the stone slab in the Yazasimagah. He 
continues to strike during a greater part of the recital of tha 
Baj with the Khshnuman of the star Vanant. In the en|i, he cuts 


1 Vide for this identification Mr. M. P. Kharegat’s article in the Sir J 

Z, Madressa Jubilee Volume, pp. 116-158. 

2 means a sack of cotton or cloth. Here it seems to measa 

stick. ® le. ^ ie. 

® ie,, Here is written the Bfij of all (?) (festivals). Ross Shri 

Ormazd m^h Parvardin. On tMs day shall be recited Vanat bilj. On 
celebrating this bUj, (the priest) may hold in his right hand (a bundle of) 
sticks of bamboo. A stone shall be placed on the right hand. He may 
recite while striking {the stick on it i.e.,, the stone). The recital ehall 
be mental, ie., in a suppressed tone. 
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two out of the four damns or sacred breads consecrated by him 
during the recital of the baj, and eats the portions that are 
rOut, The south-west and the north-west parts of the breads 
are cut and swallowed. 

This baj, to be recited on Roz 2 mah 11, was celebrated 

7 TK -Rs- f during the day and during the night, 

the' Bahmanito recited during the day a particu- 

festival. lar recital may be made. 

( nm &c.) Ji at night, 

ThisJBaj^s given here on the authority of a Rivayat. 

MlHim ^ OV- 

The Baj on the Jashan day of Roz Rarvardin mah Aspandad 

8. BajofMokt- spoken of as ^l?sUlclMldl, perhaps 

atma. because it is the Farvardin Roz preceding 

the Muktad Holidays. The word Mulcted 
is spoken of as on f. 128 a. From what is said here, 

(on folio 128 a), we find that at the time when the Ms. was 
written, the proper Muktad days were taken to begin from 
Roz Astad and not from Ashisang as at present. We read 

From what is said of the consecration of the Si^v in the 
Muktad Holidays, it appears that the celebration of these days, 
was not confined to the memory of the dead but also to the 
living. It describes some difference between the ceremonies 
for the living and for the dead during these days. 

The Baj of Hapta Ameshaspand is given on the authority 

9. The Bdj of Bastur Kamdin Khambi-yati 

•Hapta Ameshas- S 

H ci ffJiy 

It is said, that this baj shaU not be recited during the follow- 
ing 8 days : Meher, Srosh, Farvardin, Ram, Aneran, Depader, 
Deptmeher, Bepdin and during the month of Beh. No reason 
is given. 

The Khshnuman of this Baj run thus: '"patham kh^statem 

lA -o • ij-n Zarenumata sura vispasha ard^ farosh 

Yazato be res&d.’’ It seems, that this Baj was 

recited when one started on a journey 

(pathSm lit, road). 
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There is one thing in the rituals referred to in this Ms., which 
draws our special attention. TJie present “ 

BAjs may here- pj-actice tells us. that hire is iiidispensabit' 
cited without fire. ^ i x t> 4. 

necessary m the recital of ail Bajs. But it 
appears from this Ms., that it was not so ; and that a Baj was, 
and may be, recited with or without Fire. When Fire is present, 
then the ordinary recital of tava atarth, i.e., ‘"Thee Fire/’ may 
ha observed, but when the BSj is recited without the fire the 
word iamy i.e,^ Thee, addressed to Fire when present, may 
be omitted (f, 33 a, f. 117, fl34 a). In the ease of some BaJs, 
it is specially mentioned that i-e.y 

there should be a fire- vase. 


I will conclude my short notice of this book of the ritual 

. » , of bajs with a list of some peculiarly written 

Parsi- Gu j a r a t i tlujarati words found m the Gujarati por- 
words. tion of the ritual. 

1^. for 

2, 

3 . „ Hll (pot). 

“ OiCi ” i.e. may bring for 

«lc(4 ) the pot (^Icti) freshly (lit newly) filled up. 

4. for w)>|. ’Hi i.e. Compare with 

Hindustani w{ty:yi, French “ ainsi.” We also find simply 
^ (su) (f-63a Mid sj^di i.e., -SlM 4^ JfHl4 

MUl. Also cf. Fr. suivant) for Compare Eng., so.’ 

5. for It is also spoken of as or d»l(A 

e.g. daidl { f, 62 b ) (§M^ cil- disfl '§M’i ^41. 

6. 5dl€l for e.g. “ «>l^l 

7. for Ml. i.e. or “^l^ 

i-e- (HiaB) 

8. for ^^’Ml e.g. " Hi’S 

9. '^HHWI for HdHl 

10. 'h'^H *0 mouth by removing particles 

of food. 

II ^ for«l, ''(MMd^’Vforuvft % 
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12. for imtouclied. ^ to touch. 

13. Hid for Hlc| metal. 

14. for clean. Js^. 

15. ■wiorciK-i^ for modern to clean. 

16. for Avesta ( metal ). 

17. for ( Sans. Av. agra ). 

18. (f. 65 b) * ? for 

eg HiH 3 ^ 

19. for (f, 65 b. 1. 12). Perhaps d is dropped by 
mistake. 

In this Ms., as in some other mss., the Gujarati portion is 
. •written in an inverse order, ^^e., from down 

orthr^Gujartti towards the top. So, when, whUe 

Writing. reading the Avesta portion, you come 

to the ritual portion given in Gujarati, 
you have to turn the book. The explanation given for this 
procedure is, that it is adopted, because the Avesta is -written 
from right to left and Gujarati from left to right. This seems 
to be a plausible reason, but this does not seem to me to be the 
proper reason for this clumsy procedure which gives one a good 
deal of trouble. I think, the explanation given to me some 
time ago, by an elderly priest is the proper one. It is this : 
In the recital of the Vendidad, the manuscript, from which 
the Zaoti or the principal celebrant reads it, is placed on a 
yrooden stand spoken of as vthel, which we see also 

in Mahomedan mosques for the Korans. These stands are 
to the right, of the Joti. These manuscripts contain the 
ritual directions in Gujarati. Now, it is the province of 
the other priest, the Bath'wi, to attend to all these directions 
and to be ready from time to time, for the ritual observances. 
Therefore the ritual directions in Gujarati, which he has to read 
from time to time, are written in the inverse order, so that he 
may, when required, go before the stand and read the ritual 
from the side opposite to that to which the Zaoti directs his 
face while reading from the manuscript. Thus, ho may do 
his part without disturbing the Zoti. If the Gujarati ritual 
also was written in the order in which the Avesta is written, 
he should now and then lift the book from the wooden stand 
to read it, a proceeding which would often disturb the Zaoti. 
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APPENDIX. 

After writing the above, I happened to read in the 
Jaoished, a report from Naosari, describing a Jashan cei’emony 
celebrated there as usual, but with a better eclat, on roz 25 
mah 1 of this year (1291 A. Y.). In the report, a disa-pothi 
i.e., a manuscript containing the dates (disa) of 
the deaths of the Parsee laymen of Maiesar at Naosari, was 
referred to, as containing a reference to the above Variav affair. 
It was said to be 200 years old. I sent for the manuscript 
, to examine it and I am indebted to Mr. Mervanji Karkaria 
for kindly sending it to me for inspection. The manuscript 
is thus spoken of in the very beginning. 

l-sfca -li *.e.) 

This Disha-pothi of the holy souls of the Behedins (laymen, 
of the auspicious Maiesar falia was begun to be written 
on roz 29 mah Ardibehs(ht) Samvat 1793. 

Thus, it is (Samvat 1978 — 1793=) 185 years old. At first, the 
names of ali the deceased laymen who died before the above 
year, i.e., 1793 have been written by the writer in one hand. 
The entries of death are given in the consecutive order of days 
of the Parsee year, i.e., at first on roz Hormazd mah Farvardin, 
then roz Bahman, then roz Ardibehslit, and so on, till the 30th 
day Aneran of the month Farvardin. The days are marked 
as roz 1, roz 2, roz 3, &c. Then similar entries are made for 
the next month Ardibehsht, and so on, till the last twelveth 
month Aspandad. The years of death are added after some 
names. 

Subsequently, others have gone on adding names in their 
own hands between two names of the same day of deatl» 
here and there. As far as my hasty inspection g(jps, the 
earliest year of death is Samvant 1747 (folio 56 last but 4 lines 
roz 10 mah 1) and the latest year of death is Samvant 1850 
(f. 48 roz 5 mah 6). So it seems that names were added to 
those on the list for about (1850-1793=) 57 years. Then the 
addition seems to have ceased. 

The Ms. has 98 folios written in the form of Indian account 
books, i.e., the folios are to be turned not from side to side as 
we ordinarily do, but from below, upwards. The Vari&v 
massacre event is referred to under the entries of roz 26 mah 1 
gdio 11 line 3) as ci:Q^Kl ie. { the date of 

the death of ) all Varifiv Behedins. 
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We thus see, that this Ms. which takes a note of the Vaii^v 
event is about 13 years older than our Ms. of Kdtab-i-Darun 
Xastan under examination. 

The Varii/V entry is the very first under the entries of r02! 
25 mah 1. This shows that being a very old events older 
than that of the deaths of the other persons named, the -writer 
entered it in the very beginning. The writer does not give 
the year because perhaps being an old event in his time also, 
its date was not known to him also.^ It must be long befoife 
Samvat 1747, the earlist date in the Ms, 


1 After examining the proof for the above, and before it goes to the 
Press, I saw a still older Bis^-potfoi containing a note of the Variav 
event. It is dated Samvat 1782 and was written by Jamshedjl 
Mervanji Charna* Thus it is 196 years old. 
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TWO MINIATURES, ON THE FUNERAL 
CEREMONIES OF THE PARSIS, IN 
TWO MSS. OP THE GUJARATI 
VIRAP-NAMEH, 


MSS. OF THE PABIS BIBLIOTHfiQUE RATIONALE 
{Nos. 75 AND 76 PONDS INDIEN). 


In the first number of the Journal of the K. E-. Cama Ori- 
T , , ental lostitute (pp. 71-74), we find an 

n ro u ion. English translation by Mr. L. Bogdanov, 
of a Report in Russian b}!" the well-known Riissian scholar, 
Mr. K. A. Inostrantsev, entitled The Parsi Fiiiierai Ceremony, 
as illustrated in the Gujarati versions of the Book of Art^ 
Viraf.”2 The author says in the beginning : ‘‘‘The study of 
the Pars! ritual is considc.rablj' hindered by the cireii distance, 
that we arc unable to have a clear outliro of course of its 


evolution. From the ancient traditiorn of tlic Avista, we 
have to pass over without transition to very laf.e compendia 
on religious traditions (the so-ealkd ‘riTayTls') and to the 
contemporary ritual of Parsiism. Tlie d,ifli(.vidty i.ii con&troet- 
ing in detail tlie picture of the dvvdopinvnt and tlii‘ modi- 
fication of the Parsi ritual is eNjdained l)y absanee of 
the necessary materials. That gMierai Hit sis cr.n ])e i'ldh; ujjplied 
also to tile special instance of the study of tliose ceiTinonirs of 
Parsiism which have been, most jirryladily from, their pc'culiar 
character, attracting most attc-ntion,— the func'ial cere monies. 
Although we possess a very considerable aiuount of varied in- 
foniiation in the literatures of Asiatic and European people^ s 
relative to the Parsi funeral .for the p-: riod of the nian^i centuries 
of the existence of the rdigion of Zoroaster, as welt as certain 
buildings once upon a time erected by the followers of that 
religion, by which the funeral ceremonie s are to a certain extent 
explained, yet, a series of details of the same is far from being 


X ' This paper was read before the Jarthoshti Bin ni IShol kamlri 
Mandli of Bombay at its sitting of 17th March 1923, under the title of 
“Ifoteson Mr. K. A. Inostrantsev’s report on * The Farsi Funeral Ceremo- 
jGiy, as illustrated in the Oujarati versions of the book of Arth VirMd* 

a It was a: report submitted to the Historioo-Fhilological Section 
of the Academy of Sciences of St* Petersburg in the sitting of the 1 6th 

March 1911. 
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t^lear. Therefore, we thought it of some interest to intro** 
*dxice for the purpose of explaining those details some materials, 
^ yet unpublished ; we have in view the illustrations in the 
Gujarati versions of the book of Artfi. VirM of the Parsi funeral 
ceremony.’’ In explaining the details, Mr. Inostrantsev has 
followed my description in my Paper on '^The Funeral 
Ceremonies of the Parsis ; their Origin and Explanation.” t 
As for the illustrations, he has followed two miniatures in 
two maniiscripts of the Gujarati Vii§-f-nameh in the Bibliotheque 
Rationale of Paris (Nos. 75 and 76, Fonds Indien). Concluding 
his paper, he says : '' Thus, it can be seen, that the Gujarati 
miniatures give us a representation of the Parsi funeral cere- 
mony in the XVII-XVIII centuries, very >simiiar to the con- 
temporary ritual of Parsiism.” 

The object of this paper is to show, that the miniatures, 
found in the two manuscripts of the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
and which one ma}’' find ako in some other similar manuscripts 
of the versions in India or elsewhere, are not the faithful re- 
presentations of the ceremonies observed in the 17th aid 1 8th 
centuries, as misunderstood by our author. They are, as it 
were, a mixture of the picture of the ceremonies as observed 
in those centuries and of the picture, imagined by the author 
of the versions or by the painters of the miniatures, as existing 
in the times of Darius and Alexander the Great. Before I 
proceed to the object proper of my paper, I beg to say in 
passing, that there is not such a great gap of materials between 
** the ancient tradilicnoof the Avesta ” and “the very late 
compel' clia on religious traditions (the so-called ^riv^ets’),” 
as our anther seems to think. Various Pahlavi writings, 
including the Pahlavi commentaries of the Vendidad, and seme 
Persian w^ithigs like those of the Sad-dar, often referred 
tq by the writers of the Rivayets, fOl up the gap. 

I will Sreat my subject under two heads. I. Examination 
of the two manuscripts of the VirM-nameh referred to by Mr„ 
Inostrantsev and of other MSS. of the kind, and II. Examina- 
tion of the contents ci the preliminary part of the Gujarati 
Viraf-B^meh in order to show that the miniature of the funeral 
referred to by Mr. Inostrantsev refers to the funeral of Data 
(Darius III, Darius Codomanus) and not to that of the 
Parsees of the 17th or 18th century. 


1 JoTirnai of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 11, pp« 
405-440. Reprint, 1st edition in 1892; 2ad edition in 1905. 
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Mr. laostrantsev refers to two Gujarati manuscripts of th^ 

The two Manns- VirM-iiameli in the Paris Bibliotheque 
cripts referred to Nationale, Nos. 75 and 76 (Fonds Indien). 
by Mr Inostrant- They are the two mamiscripta referred to 
^ ^ by Mr. Blochet, as XLVII and XLVIII 

in his consecutive order of numbers in his Catalogue.^ 

Anquetii Du Perron has thus referred to one of them (No. 76)* 

XIV Viraf-namah Ed Indien du Guzarate. 

Volume in-r4° de 288 pag. tres-bien ecrit, avec beaucoup 
de figures. 

** Cette Traduction du Viraf-namah adte faite suFle Perfan, 
pa*r ie Destour Eoustoum Assa, il y a soixante-dix h quatre- 
vingts ans. Le Volume commence par ces mots Indous : 

Ketab Viraf naTmt lelcise, 

li finit par ceux ci : 

KitabtcM leki 

We will, at first, examine, who the real author of the Guja^ 

The Author of version^ of the Viraf-Namah is. Is 

the Gujarati ver- it Eustam As&, as said by Anquetil and 
Sion. repeated by M. Blochetin his catalogue or 

Eustam Peshotan % Anquetil speaks of this Gujarati transla- 
tion of Arda VirM as having been made by Dastur Rustam 
about 70 or 80 years before his time, le., 70 or 80 years before 
his visit to Surat (May 1758 to 1761 A. C.), where he must have 
taken down the note or memo of the date of the Gujarati 
version. So, we find, that the year — 70 or 80 years before-'^ 
comes to some year between 1680 and 1690, Now,^wa know 
of no Dastur Rustam Asa of this time^ as the author of a ver- 
sified Gujara^ti Viraf-nameh. Perhaps, one may think, that 
Anquetil may have mistaken the name of a copyist Dastur 
Rustam for that of the author. But, we find no mention of 
any Dastur of the name of Rustam AsS, at this period in the 
literature of the time. In fact, in the Index of well-known 


i Catalogue d©s IVCanuscrits Mazd^ens ( Zends, PehMs* Parsia 
«t Persaus ) d© la Bibliotb^que Hational© ( 1900 ,) p. 75 . 

' ',2, , Zend-Avesfsa, Ouvmge: de Zoroastra, Tome Prenfieri Seooad# 
p, Xf XV* 
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and even of partially known Parsecs of the time, given by 
Mr. B. B. Patel in Ms Parsec Prakash, we find no Dastnr or 
»even a known Mobed or layman of that name in the 17th or 
18th century.^ So, I think, thatAnquetil has perhaps either 
misread or misunderstood the name for the name of Dastur 
Rustam Peshotan. We know of a learned priest of the time, 
known as Ervad or Dastur Rustam Peshotan Hormajia-r 
(HormazdyM'), as the author of a Gujarati VirM~nameh. We 
find the following particulars about him from various sources ; — 

(1) We find his name as one of the writers of a letter from 
Surat to Persia in the matter of the new Tower of Silence, 
founded by Nanabhoy Punjiah^ written in 1668 A. 0. 

(2) We find his name as Dastur Rustam Peshotan in a 
writing from Persia, dated Roz 26 Mah 10 Kadmi 1039 Yaz- 
dazardi (July 1670), which is known as Dastnr Asfandyar’s 
Rivayat.s 

(3) We know him as the writer in Gujarati verse of a 
Zarthosht-nameh. Therein, he gives his name as Ervad 
Rustam Peshotan sut (ie., son of) Hormazyl.r Ervad RamyS-r, 
and the date as Roz Parvardin Mah Khordad 1044 Yazdazardi 
(ie., 1675 A. 0.)^ 


1 1 have inquired from Ervad MS.hiy§r Howrojee Kutar who is fami* 
liar with the names of old Dasturs of Surat, Naosari and elsewhere* 
He also, in his reply, dated 7th March 192S, says, that he knows of no 
Dastur of the name of Rustam As^. 

2 Parsi Prakash, I. 16 {vide HormazdyUr’s Rivi-yat by Ervad 

Maneckjee R. XJnwala, with my Introduction, Vol. I, p. 103). 

3 Jhid I, p. 16. 

^ iHcti ^ ^ m 

ctM -aHRl. 

■5^ Hd Sfl® dRU 

KH ^5s ^ 

^ mi Mcl 

Manuscript containing both Zarthosht-nameh and SiAvakhsh- 
nameh belonging to Mr. Behramgor© Tehmuras Anklesaria, pp. 2-3. 
OTh© whole manuscript was completed on Roz Adar Mah Avan 1221 A-Y. 
(1862 A. 0.), and was written by Mobed OTamshed bin Khorshid bin 
Kau 0 bin Jamshed bin Maneck bin Behram bin Darab bin Sohrab bin 
Maneck bin Peshotan laqab Sanjaneh, descended from Neryosang 
Dhaval (Ibid* p. 212), The pcertion of Zarthosht-nameh was completed 
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(4) We also know him as a writer in Gujarati verse of the 

Siavakhsh-namah. He gives therein his name as Rustam 
Reshotan Hormazdyar,^ his town as Surat, ^ and the date of'" 
the completion of the writing as Roz Hormazd, Mah Shahrivar^ 
Samvat 1736 i.e,, about 1679 A. 0. 

(5) In a letter, dated 1683, from Surat to Naosari we find 

his name among other signatories, but we read after Ms name 
the words written by the hand of Maneck 

Rustam. This Maneck Rustam seems to be his son, and he 
may have signed the letter on behalf of his father, wdio, perhaps, 
could not sign it himself owing to old age, or who, for some 
other reason like illness, may have directed his son to sign 

the document. 4 


on Koz AstM, Mah Meher, 1221 (Ibid, p. 100), We find this date in the 
Persian couplets at the end of Zarthost-nameh. In this Persian colo- 
phon be gives his name as Jamshed son of Khurshid. He gives his 
grand^father’s name as Kaus. The Slavaksh-namoh. which follows, has 
colophons both in Gujarati and Peraian (pp, 219-220). In the Guja- 
rati colophons he carries on his pedigree higher than that of his grand- 
father. In the Persian colophon at the end (p. 220) the scribe gives 
the name of the place where ho wrote it as Hind, in the country of 

Kohkan town of KaU§,m. T"h 0 

Zarthosht-nameli has been published by Mr. Behramgore Tehmuras 
Anldesaria in the soverai issues of the Zarthoshti {vide its various issues 
from Farvaidin 1272 A. Y. to Da§ 1275 A, Y»)* 

^ 

(The Shiavakhsh-nameli edited by Ervad Tebmuraet 
D. Aakleaaria p. 2.) 

?A^' MC-tW (Ibid,p. 224) 

* ^‘HcI ^ JAM 

^ 31141 

Vd "aH y\\<l 

* In those times, the son, at times, signed on behalf of Ms father. 
For example, I bave seen in the old records of the Parses PanehS*yat„ 
Moola, Feeros!, the wdl-lmown, learned scholar, sign the public Reso-, 

Intions of the Fanchayat or Anjuman on behalf ox M» father- 
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From all that is said above and what follows, we determine 
the following dates about this Dastur Rustam Peshotan : — - 

1651 A. C. The date of his Virai-nameh, determined from 
what follows. 


1668 „ Letter to Persia in the matter of Nanabhai Pun- 

Jiah’s Tower of Silence. 

1670 „ Letter from Persia, wherein he is one of the ad- 

dressees. 


1675 „ Wrote the Siavakhsh-nameh. 

1679 „ Wrote his Zarthost-nameh. 

1683 3 , Signed a letter to Naosari with other writers, 

but not with his own hand. It was signed by 

his son, thus indicating advanced old age. 


Now, there remains another event in Dastur Rustam Pesho- 
tan’s life, referred to first in the above 
Dastur^ list, which, though I mention last, is not 

nlmah^Its da™ ' important for our subject. That 

is the event of his miting the Gujarati 
YirM-iiimeh. referred to above. We will see from what is 
said below, that it seems, that the date of this event precedes 
that of ail the above named events. In this work also, he 
gives his name as Ervad Rustam Peshotan sut Hormazdyar.^ 


We do not find the author giving the date of his writing 
this work, as he has done in the case of his other two works, 
the Siavakhsh-nameh and the Zarthosht-nameh. Ervad 
*Tehmuras Anklesaria, the editor of the Siavakhsh-namah, 
gives the dates of the above two namehs, but not the date of 


nnH >ii$i 

■=®l HlctH 

yrt 
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tMs VirM-nameh, because be did nofe JBixd it in Ms MS* also. This 
puzzled me also at first. But, I think, we can trace the date 
from the last line of bis Viraf-nameb. The last line is not* 


P. 6 of a manuscript in my possession, presented to me by tb© late 
Ervad Jamshedji Sorabji Bastur of Naosari in June 1902. It is a copy 
from the original, I produce here for inspection this manuscript writ- 
ten in 1121 A. y. (about 1752 A. C.). The colophon of this manuscript 

runs thus: 

>11^1 WmiKlM't 

^ iA clHin KWXHs^ ?A^. 

This colophon does not give the name of the scribe, but it gives the 
date of its being written as Sam vat 1801, Yazdazardi 1121. The 
owner of the mant^cript, one Kuvcrji Kila Patel Bharucha endorsee 
at the end in his own hand the sale of the book to Hormusji 
Maneckji Marolia in Sam vat 1907, i, e., about 106 years after the above 
Samvat year of the colophon. In this endorsement, in order to distin- 
guish the date of the sale which he gives, he says in the very beginning 
that the above date is that of the original manuscript. I give 
below his endorsement of sale : 

41<HI 'h<H rl 

^15/ Cl'^t a- 

Bi, *1®- 'll'trt \«e®'9 

'll >ll- ^l. \3 CHI. il<Hl »t^»ll W‘ 

Subsequently, the purchaser, Hormusji Maneckji, sells it with another 
endorsement to Nanabhai Hormusji Damania. Then the new 
purchaser, Kanabhai Hormusji Damania makes a note on it of the 
purchase and says that it was bought for Bs. 8J. 

At the end of my manuscript of the Gujarati version of Bastur Bustam 
Peshotan, I find a rough painted picture of a girls* school with four 
girls standing with open books in their hands before a priest-teacher 
also holding an open book in his hand and sitting on a chair with 
table before him. The picture bears the heading : ^ 

^iHl Bi- lA'^lC-t Jiklai (i. 

I do not know who this Burjorji Sorabji Bastur is. 

The picture gives one an idea of the dress of the Parsi girls about 50’ 
years before our times. I remember seeing such dress in my boyhood. 

The word (mehol) for English ‘school* and the us© of m chair 

and table show the picture to be of comparatively recent times, 

,Th© Pars! writers of the ijrosent day are, at times, found fault with,,, 
as Introducing foreign words in the Gujarati language and corrupting it. 
But the ^ use of the English word ’ ‘ - Doctor * in the above writing of Sam- 
-vat -1907' shows that il the introduction of foreign words in a laaguaga 
Is' a , fault, it is a' laul% not of 'the present parsi- geTOtatlon* ^ 
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a rh 3 mied Imeof the last couplet but is a line in prose. The 
|ine runs thus : 

ci imiHci W. 

^ ‘There was a iiinit at the last millenium which is completed.” 
I do not clearly understand the signification of this sentence. 
I suspected from the line being an unxhymed line that, possibly 
some words suggested the date. My suspicion turned out to be 
true. The wor^ written in Persian as 

give, according to the memoria technica of aljad, the 
date when Dastur Rustam Peshotan completed his work. The 
words dkTmr, i, e., end, and samapat i. e., &iished. led to the sug- 
gestion. Taking these words for the date, the date of the 
work would be 1020 Yazdazardi.i ie., about 1651 A. C. 
I think, that as far as I know, that is the first instance in a 
Gujarati book written by a Parsi, of giving the date, of the 
writing according to the Persian Abjad process. 

The date is quite possible. We saw above that in 1037 
yazdazardi (1668 A. C.), Rustam Peshotan was a signatory 
in a letter to Persia, This letter was written by two brothers 
Kuverji Nanabhoy and Hiijee Nanabhoy, the two sons of a 
great man of Surat, Nanabhoy Poojia, who had built at his 
own expense a new Tower of Silence at Surat. So, by this 
time, Dastur Rustam was well-advanced in years to acquire 
an honourable position among his people. So, it is likely that 
in 1651, Le., 17 years before this letter was written, he was 
suiKciently well educated to write such a book. 

We find that Rustam Peshotan has referred to himseM 

Biistam Pesho- preliminary or introductory part 

tan’s reference to of his work. He first praises God 
bimseH in the and then the Mazdayasni religion given 
work, • by which he says, he studied well 

(lit. letter by letter )• He then praises Zar- 

thusht as the priest of priests, or as the teacher (guru of 
teachers )• He deplores that he had to live 

in the Kali yug ( ) Q^nd asks the protection of God, 

as he had to suffer much ( ^c{\ modern ) 

patiently. Then, he prays for Sarasti{ for Shrasvat 

the goddess of learning) to write his work. He then speaks 

4-^=5— Total 1020. 


5 
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of reading the Viral (ntoeh) before a Dastur. He then speaka 
of the precious VirS^f-namehs in Persian by Zarthusht Behram 
andNoshirwanBehi’aniand the VirM-nItmeh knomi as Kausi 
Yirlki ( Dastur Rustam Peshotan writes a« 

follows about this matter: — 

^ <1114 R<^i R 

?A«={1 

oft ^ '0^15; 

cl H'i H<1 hHI ^ aCH lUi* 

ssiiKft oft ^\[k ^ aa 
cl ffSLfcT 'Hi=^ M ■t«rl>ti C-t(§l. 

H^llJj^ct <fty^ Otic-ft 

^ M^nct Milled 4^ ^l’<ni4fl. 

^loic-i oi^ciJ^i ^ii:Q 

uicli^ ^RICH 

Rri^ oi<^ieft 4^1=0 ¥1^ ^U4- 

"cl \;t ^R=t ol^sv 'Slll'iHi 

"cl I ^flH %'H4 *ll'=^^U 

■^4 nil oi ■=^>1 ¥1^ 

^ H^l^d HPlA k\ 

At the end of the above passage, he says that he was a pupil 

if Dastur Burjor, This Dastur Burjor seems to be the well* 
onown Dastur Burjor Kamdin, the compiler of the Riviyat 
known by his name,^ He then refers to himself as the writer 
kn the following verses^: — 

*i i^^ict4 ctM Mi«5l 
^ 4<1 ct>l 41*11 

ol-a^in u»i -^hri 

^ <1^1^ ¥1*4 ^^cl ctn^R dRl. 

1 This book, known as Viraf-i Kansi(i.e., VirALnAmeh written hy 
Kans), was written in about IdSS A. C» by Kaus bin Faribora bin Nav* 
roz, a Persian Zoroastrian from Yezd, at the desire of Mtoeck Oianga 
and his son Bahman Maneck, the son and the grandson of the well known 
leader Changashah of Naosari (Parsi Prakash, p. 7 ). 

2 folio 5. ' 

'% We see Burjor Kamdin^s name in a letter to and from Persia, 
written in 1626 , and 1627. 'We also see 'it with that of Ermd 'Rustam 
Peshotan in a letter from Persia in 1670 (Farsi Prakash 1| p. 16)^ 
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'tn<l >lUi 'aH>l 'I'l 

^ ?A^ ^^=1^ \mH 

HI^'H M^kin ?J,ft 

It appears, that there is another Gujarati versified version 

Another Gnja- VirM-namah. I produce one for 

rati versified ver- inspection. It has been presented to our 
Bion of the Yiraf K. R. Cama Oriental Ihstitnte by Mr. Bur jor 
Namah. Kumana recently, on nth October 1921. 

We find the following colophon at the end ; — 

^ ^ <1.^4 dia clMW 

ilQ. 

HsAii-n jya R HA \i<w =1® ‘Jli s/i^sv-ou 

>11$ fe Sit^ll >Hl'a >il$ ^ % t^l>n feTer^t 

fti- \5 »fl >h'hXs:? 

€IH ■=^H <1^4 

^ H'^AA 

-Hsft %511‘M^? 

|>lHi 

We see from this colophon that this manuscript is about 
74 years old. Now this version is not a new version from the 
original Persian, but it is version of the versifi.ed version of 
^astur Rustam Peshotan. Bastur Rustam Peshotan’s version 
is very^ difficult to understand. The late Ervad Tehmu- 
ras Binshaw Anklesaria, who edited Bastur Rustam’s Shia- 
vakhshmamah, had to give a rather long glossary for it. It 
seems that the writer of this version of Rustam’s version, 
finding the original version difficult to understand by ordinary 
readers of his time, thought it advisable to render it into 
simple Gujarati of his time. There are several facts which 
make it evident that this is a version of Bastur Rustam 
Peshotan ’s Gujarati version : — 

(1) In the preliminary or introductory part the writer 
refers to a teacher Burjo (Bmjo Kamdin) just as Bastur 
Rustom has done (folio 2). 
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(2) The writer thus mentions Ervad Rustam^ the original 
author, at the end (f. 1281!^) : 

<§i 

Here he thanks Ervad Rustam, the original author. 

(3) There are numerous verses which show that Koomina 
has followed Rustam. As an instance, I give a few from the 
preliminary or introductory portion. 

Rustam (f. 1 b ) — 

'll$R 

^ itfl SsK-t^il i dlX -wilHR 

^r^Hic-t 5,1 dM 

^>1 "^>0 
Koomana f. 1 a — 

«v^'?lRid €ld d^iin 

Hl'd'Kl 'll$U 

ct>ll ^U^<H Hi^ft 
^ "^>{1 

As another instance for comparison of the language, let ua 
take some verses after those of the account of the death of Data 
at the hand of Alexander. Dastur Rustam Peshotan says 
Li. 23 b): 

>ld Ww 

Afl^l ^iT ■adlM '^r&l iW 

wi 

wtlH StMlCd Cd(i4 Sfi^d tllQ 
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Koomana renders this as follows : 
cl mi 

^HlC-i ^ugl (ff. 940). 

Both have given pictures, but they vary. I am not a con- 
noisseur of art, but I think that the art, whatever it be, dis- 
played in the older version is better than that of the later one. 
We also find in this later version sOf Koomana (f. 11 b) a very 
rough miniature of the funeral. But it difiers from that in 
Peshotan’s version in my manuscript and in the Paris 
manuscript. This seems to show that the later versifier 
Koomana did not attach much importance to the subject. 
He or his painter acted according to his fancy. 

Koomana gives one picture (f . 6 6) which we do not find in 
the older version of Eustam Peshotan. It is given under the 
following red ink heading : 

i.6., The throne of Alexander from which he scattered 
the sesamum seeds. This subject refers to a story given 
by Nizami. It says, that when Alexander’s messengers 
carried his letter to the court of Dara asking for submission, 
Dara gave to the messengers a ball, a bat and a box 
of sesamum seeds to signify that Alexander was still a boy 
who should better play with bat and ball than fight, and that, 
if he fought, he (Dara) would defeat him with an army as 
large in number as the sesamum seeds in the box. It is 
s*aid that Alexander’s courtiers, on receiving these things, 
tried to*tum the scale upon Dara and asked Alexander to 
take all these as good omen. They explained that as a bats- 
man throws a bail anywhere he likes, so he (Alexander) can 
show his strength anywhere in the world and conquer the world. 
They threw the sesamum seeds on the ground and they were 
soon swallowed by birds. So, Alexander would soon swallow 
(ie., conquer) the country of Iran and other coxmtries. This 
story is illustrated in this picture which ^ows Alexander 
throwing with an uplifted hand the seeds from a horse. We 
see the seeds scattered in the vicinity. Though, as said above, 
the author, in his heading, speaks of Alexander as sitting upon 
the throne, in the miniature he is represented as riding a horse* 
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11 . 

The above examination of my manuscript of the Gujaraii 
version of the Viraf-namah by Dastur Rustam Peshotan leads 
us to examine and see that the miniatures referrred to by Mr. 
Inostrantsev do not refer to a Parsi funeral of the 17th or 
iSth century as supposed by him. 

The Persian Viraf-namahs of which Dastur Rustam gives 
a version in his work, follows generally. 

The Intro due- with some exceptions in details, the Pah* 
Viraf-namah. The Pahlavi VirM- 
namahl^^ * namah begins with a reference to Alexander, 
who conquered Iran and burnt its religious 
and other literature in the royal archives of the Daz-i- 
Napisht, and says that Adarb§,d Maraspand, the Iranian 
Savanarola, going through an ordeal, restored to some 
extent the old religion. It then introduces Ardai Viral 
as bringing about, by his visit to the other world, 
further restoration. The Persian VirM-namah makes a further 
mention and that is of the name of Ardeshir Babegan, the 
founder of the Iranian Renaissance after Alexander the Great. 
Wo find this in the Introductory part of the Persian prose 
Viraf-namah quoted and translated in the Pahlavi Vir^f-namah 
by Drs. Hoshang and Haug (pp. XV-XIX and LXXXJV- 
LXXXVII). We find the same in the Persian Viraf-namah 
by the late Dastur Kaikhusru Jamaspji in his edition of the 
Pahlavi Viraf-namah (Pers. text pp. 1-4). Again, we find the 
same in the Persian Viraf-namah of Noshirwan Marzban, given 
in the Darab Hormazdyar’s RivayatA 


The Introductory part of Dastur Rustam’s Gujarati version 


The Introduc- 
tion of Dastur 
Kustam Pesho- 
tan’s Gujarati 
Vir^Lf-namah. 


goes a little further into the past than 
those of the above Pahlavi and Persian 
Viraf-namahs. The following headings tell 
us what further matter he gives in 
his work. 


( 1 ) '< 1 % 413161 

(2) c-f«a 

(3) ^ %\\\ 

iPlw' 


X Darab Hormazdyar’s Bivliyat by Maneckji B. XTnvala with, my 
Introduction, Vol. II, pp. 331^342. 

3 In my copy there is a blank in the page under this heading, 
perhaps because the copyist found that part destroyed in the earlier 
manuscript from which he copied. 
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Here we find a miniature painting wherein a messenger pre- 
sents an epistle (from Alexander) to a king sitting on his throne 
(Darius). 

(^) Here there is a similar 

painting to show that Alexander receives a letter from Darius, 

(6) ^11$ iAh -Wiicfl Here 

is a painting which shows Alexander marching towa»rds Persia 
with Ms army. 

(6) Then there is another painting with no heading as 
usual in red ink, to show what that part of the hook refers to. 
But it seems that this painting represents Dara (Darius) march* 
ing with Ms army against Alexander. 

(7) -iCt Here is a 

painting showing Dara riding oh a wMte horse and 
Alexander on a black horse, both meeting on a battle-field and 
raising arms against one another, 

(8) Hereis a 

painting which shows Dara fallen on the ground and Alexander 
holding his head on his lap. This shows that the battle took 
place and Dara was killed. Alexander, out of sympathy, 
sitsby Dara’s side, laying his head on his lap. The sympathy 
was more due to the fact, that Iranian tradition represented 
that Alexander came down from a Persian ancestry and that 
he was a step-brother of Dara. 

(9) Sling Dara was taken 
to the Tower of Silence. Here comes the particular miniature 
wMch forms the subject of Mr. Inostrantsev’s Report, 

Dastur Rustam Peshotan simply refers in passing to the dis- 
posal of the body of Dara in the Tower of Sfienoe in the 
following three couplets (f . 24 a ) : — 

^ Km ciM ^ hi 

cm VlHl avltT 

fliglKl §<Hl 
3f<jl 

-"iclC-lH Al<r/<1 ntfl 

tHtf VltM i'W- 
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Translation. — (Alexander says) Ye all Iranians 1 Do all that 
is needful for this (Persian) king. Dispose of his body in the 
Tower (dami).l He (Alexander) leaving there the head (of 
Dara) got np from there and weeping thus went to his tent. 
-All good near ones (of Dara) thus treated him ; placing him on 
a golden or handsome) bier carried him to the Dakhmi^. 

We see from the above preliminary portion of the Gujarati 
Viraf-namah, that Dastur Rustam describes at first the war 
between Darius and Alexander who is referred to in the intro- 
ductory part of the Pahlavi VirM-nameh as bringing ruin 
upon Persia. The miniature painting, therefore, is not that of an 
ordinary funeral of a Parsi of the 17th or 18th century as sup« 
posed by Mr. Inostrantsev, but that of the funeral of King 
Dara (Darius), as conceived by a Persian writer of the 17th 
oentury. I think that the fact of the VirM-namah having 
been written in Gujarati — and that very difficult old Gujarati, — 
which, at places, is not intelligible even to us, has somewhat 
misled the Russian scholar. He has allowed himself to be 
guided more by the miniature than by the— to him unintelli- 
gible — -contents of the work. 

If we compare the two miniatures — ^the one given by Mr. 
Inostrantsev from the Gujarati Viraf-namah (No. 76 in the 
National Library of Paris) and that in my copy of the book, 
we find a good deal of similarity. Mr. Inostrantsev says, that 
the miniature in the other manuscript of the above library 
is similar. So, it appears that the two manuscripts of the 
Gujarati versified version of Virftf-namah in the Paris National 
Library are copies of Dastur Rustam Peshotan’s version. 

We will now try to understand the miniature given by 

Explanation of Mr. Inostrantsev , Dastur Rustam Pe- 
the Miniature shotan, or the painter of the miniature who 
Painting, instructions, had tp borrow 

the elements of the picture from two sources. 

(1) The funeral ceremony as it prevailed at the time, ix., 
in the I7th Century and 

(2) The funeral ceremony of a royal personage of the time 
of Darius and Alexander. 

I B^mi That the word defcmi is used for dakhm^, appears 

from the fact, that the second version above referred to uses the word 
dakhmafor Rustam’s dami { 
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There was no difficulty about the first, as the Dastur knew 
what it was. As to the second, he knew, that as Dara or Darius 
was a Parsi king, the main features of the ceremony 
must be the sanae, but there must be some additional append- 
age on account of the deceased being a king. If we bear 
this in mind, the details of the miniature seem to be clear. 
Some of the differences between the actual modern ceremony 
and that as conceived or suggested by the author of the minia- 
tures can at once be explained, if we bear in mind, that the 
procession in this case is supposed to be direct from the battle- 
field where Dara was killed. This fact explains the following 
points which have perplexed Mr. Inostrantsev : — 

(1) The head of the deceased is uncovered, because Dara 
is being carried direct from the battle-field to the place of the 
Tower of Silence, where the final ceremony was to be perform- 
ed and the body disposed of. We learn from Rustam’s Viraf- 
namah that Alexander had cut off the head of Dara. Dara’s 
royal hat is lying on the ground {vide the preceding picture 
in my manuscript). Again, he is described as holding the 
severed head in his hand and as leaving it there on the battle- 
field before he went to his tent. We read (f. 24 a .) : 

•«A^i ’isn 

i.e., He (Alexander) leaving there the head (of Dara) got up 
from there. So, the carriers are supposed to have temporarily 
attached the head by some means to the body. Thus, we see, 
why the head is naked. 

Our author says There is no mention in the essay of 
Mr. Modi as to how the corpse has to be put on the stretcher. 
In the miniature in the Gujarati manuscript, the corpse dressed 
in white is lying with the face uncovered, when the bearers 
^re carrying him head forward. (In the picture in Ms. ]S[. 75 
the corpse is being carried feet foremost.)” ^ The practice in 
India i# that of putting the corpse on the bier feet foremost, 
as shown in the second miniature referred to by our author. 
The Faraziat-namah of Darab Pahlan says on this subject; 

A-vr the face of the dead body shall 
point towards the Dakhra^;. 

Besides the above clear facts, as expressed in the above 
referred to quotation from the text of the Gujarati Ardai Viraf, 
saying that the corpse was directed by Alexander to be carried 


1 Journal, No. I, p. 73. 

■ ■ 6 
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for disposal, the following facts lead to show, that the picture, 
though it is a picture of a funeral, is not the picture of a regular 
funeral for the disposal of the body in the Tower, after the 
last ceremony is performed, hut the picture of simply carrying 
the corpse from the battlefield to the place of the Towers — 
something like that which we see at times in Bombay, of corp- 
ses being conveyed from Hospitals to the place of the Tower, 
where they are placed in a particular place for the last obse- 
quies to be performed before the disposal of the body in the 
Tower. 

(1) The head is uncovered. No Parsis of the 17th or the 
18th century or even of the present century would ever think 
of carrying a body bareheaded to a Tower. Here, in the 
miniature it is the corpse of a king whose head was cut off 
on a battlefield that is being carried from there, for the 
last obsequies. 

(2) The face is uncovered. In a regular Parsi funeral 
that is not the case. 

(3) The dress of the carriers shows that they are not the 
regular nasasalS^rs or carriers clothed in all white. At least 
their head-dress clearly shows this. 

(4) The uncovered hands without gloves also show that it 
is not a regular funeral. 

(5) The two well dressed persons carrying flags show that 
there is something unusual, not seen in a Parsi fiincraL 
Here, the body is that of a king who is being carried from a 
battlefield in a procession, and so, men with flags form a pro per 
appendage. 

(6) The presence of a horse in the procession also shows^ 
that there is something unusual. The horse is without a rider, 
md he represented the horse ( of Darius ) whose rider is killed 
in the battle. 

(7) The drawings of the Tower and the Sagdee in the pic- 
ture show that the procession is represented as having enter- 
ed into the premises of the Tower. So, the presence of 
more than one dog there is natural. At the Towers they gener- 
ally keep more than one dog, to he used when more than one 
funeral come in at the same time. Here the dogs are unchain- 
ed and move about loose. This fact also shows that it is not 
the last formal funeral, during which the dog is carried with 
a obain by a person to the corpse for the sagdid. 
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Mr. Inostrantsev thinks that the hut in the picture, '‘the 
hut with the man sitting in front of the same, represents, most 
T^robably, either fche house of the deceased or a special build- 
ing, known as ‘ Nassakhanah. ’ ’’ No, it is the Sagri near 
a Tower, where a fire or lamp is always burning.^ 

The entrance to the Sagri is small and very low down on the 
ground. This may perhaps surprise even a Parsi of the 
present generation who generally sees sagris of a better form* 
But I remember, seeing in my younger days sagris of the type 
in the picture under consideration. Formerly, they were 
generally small and low on the ground and their entrances 
were also small. Anybody who wanted to enter had to stoop 
down, and to go in, in something like a sitting posture. " The 
man sitting in front,” as said by our author, seems to show 
him in the posture of entering it. 

Our author says : " Unexplained from the Parsi ritual 
remains the representation of the two persons in front carry- 
ing banners and the saddled horse.” He explains this by the 
analogy of some burial ceremonies of contemporary Musulman 
Persia. There is no need of such an explanation. The ex- 
planation is as given above. It is the preliminary funeral 
procession of a royal corpse being carried to the premises of 
the Towers from a battlefield. The writer of the Vii&f-nfimah 
or the painter of the picture has dwelt upon his imagination, 
or on what he saw at Surat, to give an idea of the procession 
of the cortege of a royal personage like king Bara. In drawing 
upon his imagination, the writer or the painter may have had 
before him what he may have seen at the Mahomedan courts 
of the Nawabs of Surat. 


* 1 Vide my Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the 
Parsis.^^* (1922), p. 72. 



APPENDIX. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Beheramgor Tehemnras 
Anklesaria has kindly given me another Ms. of a Gujarati 
version of the Viraf-nameh. It begins with the usual Pahlavi 
and Persian forms of invocation and then has the following 
heading in red ink : — 

“»l Mr siTili-ft 

sa §ctia 

i.e.y This Viraf-nameh has been copied after simplification from 
the one which was written with pictures. 

The word ^ii€l (mQ Pers, i.e.y simple) makes it clear,, 
that, according to the scribe, it is a simplified version from 
the original. He does not name the original, but, comparing 
the texts we easily find that it is a simplified rendering from 
the original of Eustam Peshotan. The simplicity is mostly 
in that of changing the old archaic forms of words of Rustam 
Peshotan into simple forms, so that the readers oi the scribe’s 
time.^ can understand the book more easily. It is the rendering 
of a kind similar to that of the Manuscript referred to by me 
in my above paper. This simple rendering stands between 
the original of Rustam Peshotan and the rendering of the 
Kuman§.-text, which is much simpler than that of this 
version. 

This Ms. has the following Gujarati colophon at thi» end 
5c^21hs H 

m “t ■Hl^ 'Hl'tJia 'IT.vso 



Ml«{l SlR.iR 5li% 

\mH cic-is m 

oflsij sU 



FOTEBAL cebemonies of the parsis 4^ 

Translation : — ^Finished with salutation, joy and pleasure 
on the auspicious day Mino, {i. e., spiritual) Ram in auspicious 
Inonth Khurdad Amshaspand, Parsi year 1170 Yazdezerdi. 

Day 1 month year 1215 Hijri. The 

book of Viraf is finished on this day. Its writer is 
Mobed humble, dust-like) Mobed Rustom, son of Sohrab, 
son of Khorshed, son of Mehernosh sumamed Minocher Homji. 
(He) has copied it for looking into it for himself from another 
book. Its juzs are written IS, twelve by calculation. 

The Gujarati colophon is followed by a colophon in Persian 
verses. I give below some extracts from this writer and 
Rustam Peshotan and Kum^n^/ to show, how the later 
versions are simplified. 

Rustam Peshotan’s version (f. 26). 

di^l«a hss 

^ vsidi 

^ rti4l 

dl(^i H^ciidi 

Slants ^ aH>i *H'H 

»li dUl -Hidldl e/S. 

Sid? dm 

«ly «^d ?ldidi sld. 

■>m'H anid^i h^1=*hi cl(^ sm 

dsidl “iiwd =141 1^§ im. 

cl »i>i ■«iRi 

dfei HV’i «ldi dMRi, 

'id Rdl i’m 

dd d’? ^l=»lld =Hd«.R s^dldl Wlin. 

Minocher Homji ’s Ms. (folio 7.) 

dl«»M «i^d H^'Kl 4ii*! dt^i^^l 3i^=Hi 
43R aiR’iki ^idi 

1 It seems, that the writer of the version of the scribe intended 
to give the Mahomedan day and month, but, not knowing them at 
the time, left blanks which he forgot to fill up later on. 
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»l di^i ^ii(v 

=t4lt<l ctl ^I’Jdldt 'ni'V. 

^ai 5{:^Q Si Si>l iHl?l5ii «H*^: 

5Hi mi dki M^iCtl <VS. 

»l4 Sid'? •H'? •H'?(l Cl^d’ 5\^ 4R 
i^ia'? ^I'cT dPvd iWi hm 
■VIRSI'H anUKl iW 

hS iCl^iai =H€ii^Si( S[i^ 

ci an^ HW snsi^lSti vti^ 

dkl d^'H «?d ^cii cidi^i 

dRCJiji' di^i i^dl h[H 
Hd ^'Hi ^SHI aHH^llSj ItWl ^HR. 

Kumana ( folio 12 a). 

difei^fl lll^l cil dti^^n aiSlaHl 

"HlfSiU 3URi *il6Rft svtlJ' tekl '?iwil 

ctiii diii^a 5i at >i(ai^% ^i(v 

ll^isit Hifl Wsv^i^l d’^lsis i=0 Hwidi fniiv. 

ciiii ^1% an'ri'aH'i qi^isji 

ild^ll H'H. 

Sis H'ft ‘Him di^i •Midi ddi <vs. 

Sis ^?lsi:(l Sid'? cHiCl^’^i^lsl »iiH. 

S^lJl^l^l iHWPI a^d SWldl SR 
■H'?HH =hiH«i “{l<Cl^w d^fl'^ii cfti^Cl 8im 
HSsfl fcidifu'^l d'Clsis 2t$iid@l sm 

dii^l «lili^ att-ii=(lSii iMiia 

dfei ^di ciHRi. 

aH^'«HR <v^H SMdl SlH 
dd »l«a Wd s^clldl aHR. 



A NOTl^ ON THE ^TARSEE MASSACRE 
AT VARIAV/’ 

According to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan,® there was an old Parsee 
settlement at V ari^v, near iSnrat . Some recent writings^ refer to 
a fight or massacre at this place, wherein many Parsees, especial* 
ly women, were killed. The Parsees of Malesar at Naosari 
still observe the day of the massacre on Parsee Roz 29, Mah 1 
by celebrating the Baj, i,e., by performing the annual funeral 
ceremony. Recently, a Parse© Journal cast some doubts on 
the authenticity of the event, on the ground, that something 
more authentic must be pointed out to prove the authenticity 
of the event. In my paper on **' An Old Manuscript of the 
Kit^b-i-Barun Yashtan,’’^ read before the Jarthoshti Bin ni 
Khol Karnari Mandli, I drew attention to a reference to the 
event of the massacre in that manuscript, written in Samvat 
1806, ie,, about 173 years ago. In an Appendix ^ to that paper, I 
drew attention to an older manuscript, a Bisa Pothi, written 
in Samvat 1793, ie, about 186 years ago. In a post*script to 
that appendix, ® I referred to another older Bis^ Pothi, written 
in Samvat, 1782 i.e., about 197 years ago. Thus, I showed that 
there was some truth in the statements of the later writers 
about the event w^hich seemed to be authentic. Now, the 
object of this Note is to refer to a still older book, written more 
than 300 years ago, wherein the event is refeiTod to. The 
reference in this book further shows the authenticity of the event. 

The book, 7 I want to refer to in this Note, is that of Rev. 
Henry Lord, written in A.B. 1621, Lc., about 301 years ago* 

- - 

1 This note was read before the Jarthoshti Din ni Khol Karnari Man- 
dli, at it#sitting of 15th December 1922, Samvat 1979, 1292 A. Y. 

2 Vide my “ A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsees and 
their Dates,” p, 14. 

3 (a) The Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX., Part II, Gujarat Population, 

p. 186. Vide the separate publication of the writers entitled “Gujarat 
Parsees,” p. 4. (6) Vide Mr. S. M. Desai’s Tav5rikh-i-Naosari., pp* 

353«55. 

4 Published in the Journal of the K. R* Gama Oriental Institute, No. I, 
p. 17. 

5 Ibid, p. 31. 

6 Ibid, p. 32. 

7 '‘A Discovery of two foreign sects in the East -Indies, viz,, the Sect 
of the Banians, the ancient natives of India, and the Sect of the Per- 
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He was at Surat as the Cliaplaiu of the English factors for several 
years. Lord, in his Introduction, says, that his information' 
was obtained from one of their (i.e., the Parsees’) church- 
men called their Daroo,i and by the interpretation of a Persee, 
whose long employment, in the Company’s service, had brought 
him to a mediocrity in the English tongue.” He refers to this 
event in the first chapter declaring who these Persees are, 
their ancient place of abode, the cause of relinquishing their own 
Country, their Arrival in East India, and their abode there.” 
At first, under the marginal heading of oppressed by the 
Mahometans,” he thus speaks of the cause of their coming to 
India. '' The Mahometans upon the death of Yezdegerd, carried 
all in conquest before them, and subjected the natives of the 
country as vassals unto them ; and, as new lords bring in new 
laws, they contented not themselves to bring them to their 
form of government in state subjection, but also in matters of 
religion, to live according to Mahomet’s constitutions, compelling 
them to be circumcised according to the Mahometan custom, 
contrary to the form of their own religion and worship. These 
Persees, not enduring to live contrary to the prescript of their 
own law, and less able to reject their yoke, man}’' of them by- 
privy escape, and as close conveyance as they might of their 
goods and substance, determined a voyage for the Indies, 
purposing to prove the mildness of the Banian Eajahs, if there, 
though they lived in subjection for matter of government, 
they might obtain, liberty of conscience in course of religion.” 
Lord then speaks of their coming to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf and embarking from a place named Jasques on a fleet of 
seven juncks. He then speaks of their coming to Sanjan, and 
it appears, from what he says of the treaty with the Baja, that 
the same Raja ruled over Nuncery (Naosari) and Sanjan. The 
Parsees in five of the seven juncks or boats thus treated with 
the Raja who ruled over all the regions including Naosari and 
Sanjan. Then, he thus speaks of the Parsees in the other tw*o 
juncks : The other two juncks remaining, one of iiiem put 

into the road of Swaiey,^ and treated with a Rajah that then 

4 


Bees, the ancient inhabitants of Persia, together with the Religion and 
Manners of each sect, in two parts, by Henry Lord, sometime resi- 
dent in East -India, and Preacher to the Honourable Company of Mer- 
■chants trading thither.” This book is included in Churchill’s Collection 
of Voyages and Travels. The section of the Parsees is at pp. 328-42, 
The first edition as a separate book was published in 1630. 

1 For the word DAroo, vide my Paper on ‘‘ Anquetil Bu Perron of 
Paris and Dastur Darab of Surat” (J*. B. B. R. A. S. of 1916, VoL 
XXII V, p. 386). Vide my Anquetil Bu Perron and Bastur Barab, p* 71. 

2 Modern SumAri. 
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resided at Bariaw near unto Surat, who entertained them on 
like conditions to the former but the Bajah of that place, 
Saying wars with a neighbouring Eajah, who got the conquest, 
the Persees that resided with the conquered, were all put to 
the sword, as adherents to the Enemy/’ Then Lord says, 
that the seventh junck went to Cambay and was received by 
the ruling power there upon the prementioned conditions.” 

It would seem that the details of what happened at San jam, 
according to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, at the time of the invasion of 
Mahomed Begada, have been transferred by Lord to Bari§/V also. 
But, however that may be, there is no good reason to doubt 
the main fact, recorded by Lord, of a defeat and a massacre of 
Parsis at Bariav (Vari§,v). Thus, in his book written in 1621 
A.C. i.e., about 301 years ago, we find an older authority than 
that of the three Par see manuscripts referred to above. Lord 
does not give the date of the event but merely refers to a massacre 
at Vari^v (Bariaw). So, it appears certain, that the event 
happened some time earlier, much earlier than 1621 A.D. 

The later oral tradition, as recorded in the above Bombay 
Gazetteer of Sir James Campbell, and in Mr, Sorabji Desai’s 
History of Naosari connects the event with a massacre of 
women first and then of men. Mr. Desai attributes it to differ- 
ences with the adjoining Bhils ; the Gazetteer to differences 
with the Rajput chief of Ratanpur. The latter seems to be 
more probable, and Lord’s account seems to support it. Both 
the Gazetteer’s account and Mr. Besai’s account associate 
women specially with the event aind speak of their bravery. 
But Lord does not refer to any special part played by the women. 
Again, our own three authorities, the Kitab-i-Darun Yasht 
and the two Bisa-pothis do not refer to any special part played 
by women. T^ Kitab-i-Barun Yasht speaks of 
■aniH These Gujarati words seem to refer to 

a «Qassacre, of the males, not of females. Had there been 
an anuRi^af over the final letter a "we could have 

positively said, that both males and females were included. 
But, anyhow these words do not seem to associate the event 
specially with women. Again, the words of the first Bisa-pothi 
are They also do not indicate 

an3rthing special about women ; but, at the same time, they 
do not exclude women. In the same way, the second Bis§/- 
pothi also does not specialise women but speaks generally. 
Lord also does not refer to women. So, it seems, that we 
must wait till some further authority is discovered to 
connect the event particularly with women. 

* ie., conditions similar to those with the Rajah at Sanjan. 



A FEW NOTES ON THE PAHLAVI TREATISE 
OF DRAKHT-I ASIJRIK.* 

I. 

This paper has been suggested to me by a brief study of a 
paper, entitled Drakht-i-Asurik/' by Dr. Jamshedji Maneckji 
Unvala, published in a recent “ Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution ” (Vol. II, Part IV., pp. 637-678). 
Dr. Unvala gives his wording of the text ’’ and translation 
with copious notes, all preceded by a Preface. As he says 
in the Preface (p. 640), his ‘‘ wording of the text is based mostly 
on the text published in the Pahlavi Texts,” edited by Dastur 
Dr. Jamaspji Minocheherji Jamasp Asana (pp. 109-114), pub- 
lished in 1913 with an excellent Introduction by Mr. Eehram- 
gore Tahmuras Anklesaria.t The Pahlavi text was, ere this, 
published and lithographed by Mon. E. Blocbet in the ‘‘Revue 
de L’Histoire des Religions” (Tome XXXII (1895), Litho- 
graphed Pahlavi, pp. 18-23) under the heading “Textes Pehlvis 
inedits relatifs a la Religion Mazdeenne.” This text is the 
seventh or the last of the seven texts published and translated 
with notes by M. Bloehet in the Review.^ 

Blochet calls this text an “apologue,”^, i.e., a moral fable 
and says : “Cette fable est tiree bu manuscript Supplement 
persan, no. 1216, p. 1-4, La copie est tres moderne et en 
beaucoup d’endroits fautives. He, in his ‘H^atalogue 
des Manuscrits Mazdeens (Zends, Pehlvis, Parsis et Persans) 
de la Bibliotheque Rationale ” (p. 68), speaks of the above 
‘'supplement persan 1216,” as “Recueil de differents traites 
Zends et pehlvis” and of this Pahlavi text as “Fable pehlvie, 
contenant une descussion entre un chene et une chevre 


* This paper was read before the Jarthoshti Dan-ui khol kamiri Mandl 
on 27th July 1923. 

1 Mr. Behramgore Anklesaria had also, with his learned father, the 
late Brvad Tahmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria, a great and important hand 
in the preparation and publication of the Texts, 

2 Two texts precede pp. 99-115 of the Txmslation and ISfotes, This 
text precedes p. .217. 

s Eevu© de PHistoire des Religions (1895), Vol. 32, p# 233, 

4 Ibidj pp, 236-37, ; 
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sur la question de savoir lequel des deux est le plus utile a 

Thomme.”! 

• 

Br. West, in Ms article on Pahlavi Literature (Gmndriss 
der Iranischen PMlologie I Bank II, p. 119), speaks of this 
treatise as ‘‘ Barakhtd-Asurig professing to be an alter 
cation between a tree growing in the country of Asur and a 
goat, in which both state their claims to being more useful 
than the other to mankind. ” 

Thus, we see that five Iranian Scholars have more or less 
referred to this text. Three of them — Blochet, Jamaspji and 
Unvala — have published the text- Two of them — ^Blochet and 
Unvala — have also translated it. One of them — Behramgore — 
has given a purport of it in his Introduction (pj). 37-39) ot 
Jamaspji’s edition. West has very briefly said what it contains. 
The story in brief is, that a certain tree says to a goat, that 
it (the tree) is more useful to mankind than the goat. The 
tree enumerates the different uses for which it is used. Then, 
the goat runs down the tree and advances its own claim as 
being more useful to mankind than the tree, the tree of Asur. 

The writer does not give the title of the writing. What 
Blochet says^ generally of the Pahiavi writings is true of 
this also, that it bears no name. Br. Unvala, in his article, 
heads the text as ‘‘ Brakht-i-Asurik ” in Pahiavi. But he 
has added the heading from himself. It does not occur in the 
texts given by Blochet and Jamaspji. In the text itself, the 
tree is referred to in four places by name: 

1. In the very beginning (S, 11)^, it is spoken of as ‘'the 
tree which grows on the frontiers of the country (city) of Asurik 
(drakht ai rdst aest (ast) levin an shatra AsMk).’’ 

• 2, Then in S. 20, as drakht-i- Asurik.’’^ 

3. Then in S. 45, as " drakht- i-Asurik.” 

4. Then in S. 48, as drakht-i-Asurik.’’ 

1 i. e., " A Pahiavi fable containing a dasciission between an oak and 
a she-goat on the question as to which of the two is most useful to 
mankind.” 

2 L’ouvrage (Bundehesh) est absolument anonyme et sans titre, 
comme d' ailleurs malheureuSsement , presque tons les Iwres pehlvis” 
(Le Kevue dePHistoire des Religions, 1895, Vol. XXXII, p. 100). 

» I give the figures as given by Jamaspji. 

^ Unvala adds here and in the following an ' ’of Ms own. The 
' 'Other texts do not give it, ■ 
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Thus we see that the tree is spoken of thrice as ^'Darakht- 
i-Asurik,” and in one place only, and that in the ver^^ begin- 
ning, as '"the tree growing on the frontiers of tlie Asiirik coiiiim 
try or the Country of Asur/* The kind or the species of the 
tree is not mentioned at ail. On the other liand, the animal, 
with which there has arisen the question of superiority, is men- 
tioned clearly as goat ((b uz !?>)) 

II. 

Now the question I propose determining is : Which is the 
tree referred to as the Barakht-i-Asurik ? Of all the five scho- 
lars referred to above, four do not say what the tree is. Bloche, 
only says what tree it is, and that even, not in his article of 
translation and notes in the Review of the History of Religions 
but in his above-mentioned Catalogue of the Iranian MSS. in 
the National Library of Paris. He speaks of the tree in 
French as “ cbene ” which means an ‘‘ oak West does not 
say what tree it is. Behramgore does not say what tree it is, 
but he seems to take it to be a large tree with hard wood. Dn- 
vala also does not say what that tree is, but from his rendering 
of several words, he seems to take it for a large tree like the 
oak. I beg to submit that the tree is the date-palm. Ail 
the various uses which the tree claims for itself do not suit the 
oak, but they suit the date-palm. We will look into the pro- 
perties claimed by the tree, to see, that they ail suit the date- 
palm. In doing so, I will submit my Notes on some words 
here and there, where I differ from the learned scholars who 
have written on the subject. The properties and uses are the 
following^: 

(1.) Bry trank (ddn khushk). 

(2.) Green top (sar lachin)i, 

1 Blochet reads the words as mzin and says : ^ ‘Bazin est F^qui valent, 
de tar, qui signifie, en persan, humide, mouille et de la, en pilrlant d' une 
plante, vert, verdoyant/' i.e ‘Razin is the equivalent of tar which signifies 
in Persian, * humid' * watery, ' and from that, on speaking of a plant 
/green verdent' (Revue de THistoir© des Religions (1895), Voi, 32, p. 237). 
Ilnvala follows Blochet, and translates the word as Moist. " He says. 
^‘The copyist has written the ideogram for tar ‘aside, besides,' instead of 

if ‘tan fresh,* M.P. Blochet calls this ** an abusive use in Pahlavi" 

of a synonyme de tar pour traduire le zend tdr^ dans des expression® ou 
il a un sens tout difitont," Such an '‘abusive use " of synonyms is 
possible. W© find Such misuse in the Persian rendering of a word in 
the PahlaviTandidad(Ch. V. s. 36). In the Aveata of this section, w© 
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(3) Fibres (straight) like canes (rish kanya)*. 

(4) Fruits like grapes (bar man^d angur). 

(5) Sweet produce (bar sMrin). 

(6) Fruits eaten by kings. 


read, that Ahura Mazda, in reply to a question as to how many persons 
out of all those who are sitting together in close contact with a dead body 
e;^., on a carpet, are defiled, if an unholy wicked person dies in their 
midst, says ; 

i.e., (such a wicked man is ) like a frog whose poison is dried up (hushk 
p. ) and which has been dead more (taro) than a year ago.^^ 

Now the word taro ^ in the Avesta is used in this sense of 

**over, beyond, outside^^ (Vend. HI. 295 XIV I 65 XV 9, 10 , &e.). So 
he first Pahiavi translator very properly seems to have rendered it by 

theideagram (levin, read also roin or ruin. Hoshang’s Vend, 
glossary, p. 200) which means “ before, in front, foregoing/* But the 
gloss of it in- Persian is given asj-^ i>e,, moist. The Persian commentator 
took the Pahiavi rendering ^levin’ of the Avesta to mean^^ moist 
(Hoshang*s Pahiavi Vendidad, p. 178, n. 4.) He was misguided by 
the Avesta word tar 6 which he took to correspond to Persian ^3 
Again, finding the word ‘khushk* dry* preceding it, he was easily misled 
to take this word for ‘moist* and so gave it as The word 
in the text is the same as • 

^ But, though this abusive use is possible, I beg to suggest another 

derivatipp. It is from the Avesta root Sans, Lat. 

lieere, licetare, Hnquere, to leak Pers. j It is the root which we 

find in our English word 'Irrigate* Of. fVend. XI V^ 

13) irrigating twice.* Again, in the light of what Hoshangji says, as 
mentioned above, one may be tempted to read the word roin or 
ruin, i.e., foregoing* and take it to mean iofty.* In that case, the 

word may be taken to be the same as Pers. raiwan 
^‘preceding,** The words may then mean “lofty top** and they also 
suit a characteristic of the date tree. 

1 Kany^, Fahl. Vend V., 44, Arab, * a cane. 
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A FEW KOTES ON THE BEAKHT-I'ASTJEIK 


(7) Plates of a weaver’s shuttle (makukaiii takht), 

(8) Canopy 2 of the sails of ships (bM banan 

(9) Brooms to sweep houses (jin^k rub mun mto vir^l 

zend.) 

(10) Stick for beating oxen, while separating grain from 

straw (Gawaz^ mun kupend gah va beranj), 

(11) Bellows for blowing fire (darbinak . , .atashan 

vaz^i) , 

(12) Shoes'^ of the farmers (mok-i-varzegaran. p. 

(13) Shoes of the bare-footed (nakhMn-i-barhan^-p%an. 
p. shoes. is also a palm-tree. So perhaps, 
the shoes were so-called, because they were at first 
prepared from palm-trees). 

(14) The rope (rasan Arab, (j^j) with which goats’ feet 
are tied. 

(15) The stick (P. chfib) which they put^ on the necks 

(gardan of the cattle. 


1 a weaver’s shuttle. 

2 “Tapestry with which they adorn the walls on feast days” 
(Steingass). Unvala translates it as 'cloth,* It Seems to be the same 
as the Avesta word “ fraspl-t” (Yasht XV, 2, 7, 11 ) in the sense of 
“ canopy.” I ha\^e seen, in some parts of the Chines© Sea, sails mad© 
of a kind of matting. 

^ I’ers. ox-goad. I think, it is a reference 

to the process of separating grain from the husk, in which process the 
ox is mad© to walk over the Stalks of the rice-plants, Unvala seems 
to have taken^ the tree to be the oak, and so he takes gawdz for 
mortar (P. means mortar also). ^ 

4 Unvala, perhaps with the idea of taking the tree to be the oak, 
adds in bracket the word wooden ” before shoes.” 

5 Behramgore and Unvala take the word mdohend from 

Pers, mdchidarif to kiss, and translate, “ the stick wherewith they kiss 
(machend ) the two apples of the neck ” (Behramgore), or “the post 
with which they kiss thy neck ” (Unvala). But I think, that to speak 
of a stick or a piece of wood, put round the neck of a goat or an ox to 
prevent it from running away easily, as “ kissing the neck ” of the goat 
IS too dignided or high -flowing a way of speech to foe applied to a goat, 
Bloohet translates as : baton avec lequel on t© fait courber 1© col” (pj34). 
(The stick with which they bend down the neck.) Bo, he does not take 
the word machend in the sense of kissing/’ but in that of *foendi»g/ 
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(16) The peg (mikh ) by which they hang the head 

down. (This refers to the practice of hanging the 
carcase of the slaughtered animal by its feet with a 
view to dress it properly.) 

(17) Chips of wood for roasting (yon) the goat.^ 


I derive the words ■'OSfO from Avesta Sans, 

to place over, Our Gujerati word eomos from this root 

f>{ which we find in Lat. e-?wtingr-ere, to lay aside. 

1 The sentence runs thus: 

eiAj ij! nm 

Chiba humanam atartn mun lak sich barizend. la this sentence Blochet 
gives the last but one word as instead of as and he trans- 
lates the sentence as follows: Je deviens le combustible du feu 

avec lequel on te r^chauSe durant les rigueurs de 1’ hiver,, ^‘1 become 
the combustible of fire with which they warm thee during the rigour of 
winter.)” 

In the first place, I think the word ‘sij* or ‘saj/ as given by Blochet, 
is miswritten. In his Notes he (p. 238, Note 26) gives the word as 

sej, Zend ithy^jd,^* The Pahlavi of the Avesta word is as given 

I^astur Jamaspji^s text. From what I had heard at the time, Dastnr 
Jamaspji himself had given a copy of some of his rare Pahlavi texts — 
and among them of this text — to Darmesteter, when he was in Bombay 
in 1887, and, I think, that the text, which Blochet handles in his 
translation and which he has given as supplement Persan 1216 ” in his 
Catalogue (p. 68) formed a part of Darmesteter’sf collection presented 
to^ the Biblioth^que Nationale by Mme. Mary Darmesteter in 1895 
{vide Blochet’s Catalogue, Preface p. 2). So, I think, the word, as he 
has given it, is miswritten. Leaving aside the question of the reading 
of the word, I do not understand how Blochet has arrived at the 
t^nslation which he gives, vis., ‘Varming the goat during the rigour 
of winter^' The rendering is far-fetched and we do not know on what 
ground he has based that rendering. Unfortunately he is silent on 
the point in his Notes. 

Behramgore Anklesaria gives the rendering as Fuel am I of the fires 
wherewith, too, they roast thee’^ (Introduction of the Pahlavi texts 
p. 38). He seems to have taken the word ^ sicV for a word carring 
the idea of ^*too.” The last letter ^ ch’ seems to have led him bo that 
interpretation. 

Unvala translates: ^‘1 am the fuel of the fire which roast thee complete- 
ly. ” He takes the word in question to be the same as modem Persian^-ii*^ 
sich, preparation, order” and says: Most probably the meaning 

preparation "’ is developed from the original meaning ‘ pain/ ‘ the 

successful passing through pain," and hence preparation Here 

of course I take the verb adverbially through and through, and the 
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A I'EW KOTBS OK THE BKAKHT-I ASTJRIK: 


(18) Shade^ in summer. 

(19) The seat^ of cultivators. 

expression sez hristan equal to modern Persian 

thoroughly.” This seems to be much far-fetched, and so, he very pghtiy 
hesitates to accept this as a correct rendering and adds : ‘‘ or does the 
word signify some product of the goat ” ? 

Thus, we see, that the word sk^h troubles all the above three learned 
scholars. I think the difficulty is solved, if you take the word to be the 

same as Pers. ‘a roasting-spit, ’ a word which we Parsees stil 

use as ( The word is given in the Gujarati 

and English Dictionary, compiled by Mirza Mahomed Cauzim and 
Nowrozjee Purdoonjee (1846) as meaning “a spit, an iron rod for roasting 

meat'^ (p. 377). The authors derive the word from P. The word 
chiba (which is also found as chipA, vide Glossary of the Viraf-nameh 
by Hoshang-Haug, p. 127) means “ fire wood/* as well as ‘‘'chips of wood, 
sticks*’ {Ibid). Now, here, the reference seems to be to the practice in the 
East, which we saw upto a few years ago in Bombay and which we still 
see in some centres of date-palms, such as Naosari, Surat, Gundavee, &c. 
I*eople going on picnic pa?ties to drink todd^, the jUice of the date-palm, 
under the date-palms, get some palm-branches cut and prepare chips from 
the hard portion of its wood and then pierce pieces of mutton through 
it to be roasted in fire. The practice is known to many of us who have 
attended such toddy picnic parties at Naosari. Bearing this fact in 

mind, and taking the word s^cAto be the same as Pers. SiJch, our 
modern Parsee Gujerati stk the difficulty is solved and the 

translation is easy as “I am {i.e., I form) the chips of wood with the 
roasting spits of which they roast thee on fire. 

1 The word asay^ is Pers. ‘shade/ Gujeratj But, as 

it is used in connection with shatraddrdn or Shehrddrdn i.e., rulers 
of cities, Bloohet and Behramgore take it as referring to umbrellas 

held over kings. The proper word for umbrella is saye* 

ban and so, I agree with Unvala, and say that the word simply refers to 
the shade given to all, even to kings, by the palm. For what we know, 
the umbrellas of kings are made of richer stuffs than date-palm J^aves. 

2 This word is variously read. Blochet reads it as **arsh” and puts 
the mark of question (?), to doubt whether the reading is correct. He 
Bays;“Jene connais aucun mot iranien ou s^mitique, qui puisseen 
etre rapproch^. Da lecture en est aussi douteuse que le sens ** (p. 238). 
Then hesitatingly he says La phrase signifie mot a mot : Jesuis 
Farsh (?) (ruche.) des ouvriers en miel.** So, Blochet hesitatingly takes the 
word for bee-hive (ruche). Behramgore reads the word as hharya. To him, 
the meaning seems to be unintellig ole, tJnvala takes it to be an ideogram 
for shalcTf i.e., sugar. The ideogram for shdhr (sugar) in the Pahlavi 

Pazend glossary is ^tdr (Hoshang-Haug, Chap. V). 

I read the word as arsh, Arab, which has several meanings, such 
as, ‘♦throne, chair of state, roof of a house, a tent/^ &c. It also means 
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{20 ) A place of conversation (gob-gac) 

(21) A grainary.® 

(22) Medicine chest (P. b). 

^'•stay, support.” Soj I tfeink the word may mean seat” a tent or 
shed. ^ It refers to the use of the palm leaves, both for matting and for 
tent-like huts or sheds, by poor cultivators ; or it may be taken in the 
sense of the word, ‘^support ” and to refer to the fact that the poor 
live upon the fruits of the palm trees. Again, the word can also be read 

as kharsh, and, in that case, it may be the same as Arabic meaning 

earning sustenance for one’s family,” In that ease, it may be taken 
in the second meaning of the above word *arsh.'’ 

1 Blochet takes the word to mean i.e., honey. We find the 

word in the Pahlayi Pazend glossary (Hoshang-Haug, p. 121), read as 
gobashya. Then, it is added in a bracket that it ought to be read 
‘‘ dobashya.’^ The meaning of the word is given as ‘honey/ It is said 

to be the same as angmin P* 6B)> Pers. Bloohet 

with spine hesitation tranlates the sentence containing this and the 
preceding 'words as *‘Je suis Varsh de ceux qui recueillent le miel. ” 
Beiehramgore finds it difficult to understand this word. He simply gives 
th& meaning of the sentence as ** I am the hharya of the farmers, the 
gohOfSTvyd of the nobles.” I am not sure of my reading. tJnvala translates 
tne sentence as, “ I am the sugar of the cultivators and the honey of the 
noble.” The meaning seems probable, if we take it, that the reference 
is to the preparation of sugar from the juice of the palm and to the 
preparation of honey by the bees from its flowers or juice. But, as 
the uses mentioned above and below the one in question, do not refer to 
its use as any food, but to its use for the ordinary purposes other than 
that of food, I do not think that this meaning will do. I think that just 
as the above arsh refers to some kind of seat, this word also may be taken 
for a similar purpose. So, I am inclined to take it as gob-gfis, ^.e., a 
parlour, a place where noblemen may sit and talk. It seems to refer to 
some ornamental arbour made of the branches of the date-palm. As 
said above, I am a little doubtful of my rendering. If we accept the 
rendering of^ ITnvala for this and the preceding word as ‘‘sugar and 
honey, ’ which on the face seems to be possible, then it may be said in 
«pport, that both sugar and honey are made from dates of the date 
palm, 

2 Blochet divides the word as 1 ov and translates as “rouet 

et le fuseau” (p. 234), i.e., “a spinning wheel and a spindle.” Behram- 
gore takes it for tafang a musket. Unvala takes the word 

for chest. The word is used in that sense in the Pahlavi Vendidad (VII, 
48), where Bastur Dorabji takes it for ‘chest’ {Vide his Pahl, Vend, 
p. 124, n. 3), I take the word in the sense of Pars, tapang^f which 
means “a grainary” (Steingass). We know, that even now, in some 
parts of Giqarat they make large baskets from palm-leaves to store 
grain. 


S 
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A S’BW NOTES ON DBAKHTI-ASFEIK 


(23) Growth form seeds. i 

(24) Nest of birds (asyan murvijgan). 

(25) shelter to workers^ 

(26) Bunches of date-fruits which serve as food, hanging 
from the top.^ 


1 This Subject does not seem to have been properly understood 
by Blochet and Unvala. Behramgor© lias not given its purport, Blochet 

has taken the word as khaste with the preceding sentence 

translating it as fatigues, i.e., fatigued. Unvala has done the same* 

I think Behramgore Anklesaria is quite right in ending the preceding 

sentence with The next word, v/hich Blochet and Unvala 

have wrongly read hliasie P. /siLA* is pers. haste “ fruit-stone 
(Steingess. Vide also in WollastoiPs English-persian Dictionary, p. 1239. 
the word ‘‘stone^^ where the word for “ seeds of fruit is given as hastS)^ 

1 read the sentence as follows : Haste hard ramtt-iknam povan nbh b Am 
rust amat arzend mard4me digham hard Id vinctsend^\ i,e„ when they 
thi’ow my stones in new ground, I grow up {as a tree). When people (thus) 
appreciate me they do not dcvStroy me (i.e., my stones or seeds). Here 
the reference is to the fact that when the seeds or stones of the date-fruit 
are thrown on the ground after the fruit is oaten and when they fall on 
good soil, they shoot forth as new date plants. For this purpose people 
do not destroy the stones of the fruit, but collect them. 

2 Reading the word as hdrigardn as given in the foot not© in Dastur 
Jamaspjfs text* 

S This seems to be a difficult passage. Blochet reads it as ‘^boya- 
hflnAm hava-it zai'gAn (on zarin) dat^m ydm shavet (Pers shaved)*' 
and translates as desire que durant tout le jour existe pour ©ux do 
la fratehouT'’* («.c.,) I desire that during the whole day there may be 
freshness for them. He is not sure of this reading and translation and 
therefore says ; ^‘Cette traduction est conjecturaie,’' Unvala translates ; 

wish; may there be golden-coloured rivers’*. He reads as 

v^dAn and translates it as rivers, comparing the word wi& Avesta 
vaidhi in Vendidad (V. 5) where Bartholoma© takes it for kanal (ana ta 
vaidhim; i.e., entlang dem Kanal. along the canal. Altiranisches 
Wdrterbuch 1344). The word in that sense con be derived from wd,. 
Sans, to moisten iat. unda (cf, inundation). But Unvala very 
proper!}^ says about his translation ; The above translation remains 
doubtful," because here the idea of a river does not fit in* 

I read and translate the whole passage as follows, following in the 
reading of the first word; and the last but one word, the collation as 
given in the foot-note 

Bateshnum buman^t zargfin vidSn benman shavet zakach mardu- 
mak munash lavit ash va loklimA min i© bar i vashtmund hambord 
^vikhtind, i.e., on my head (or top) there grow (humaxiod, lit. happen) 
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Ail til© qualities and uses of the tree, enumerated above 
tend to show, that the tree is the date-palm. The reference 
in the very begining to the trunk being dry and the top 
moist points to the date-pMm, which oozes at the top and 
gives the sweet juice of toddy. The oak does not give any 
sap at the toj). Again, the ‘‘cane-like fibres ” are more the 
products of date-palms than of oaks. Then the grape-like 
sweet fruits, eaten even by kings, refer more to the date 
from date-palms than to the fruits of oak trees. It is 
true that oaks do give some edible fruits but they are 
eaten by the poor. Mr. C. P. Johnson in his article on oak^ 
says of the fruit: ‘‘The acorns of the oak possess a consider- 
able economic importance as food for swme. ...In times of dearth 
acorns were boiled and eaten by the poor as a substitute for 
bread. . . .Large herds of swine in all the great oak woods of 
Germany depend for their autumn maintenance on acorns.’’ 
These acorn fruits cannot be “the grape-like sweet fruits eaten 
by kings ” as referrd to in our Pahiavi hook. The description 
applies to the date-fruit, the best quality of which, even now, 
adorns the dining tables of kings. I will not enter here into 
all the uses of the tree referred to in our paper, but simply 
say that all these uses suit more the date-palm than the oak. 
In some cases the products of the oak tree cannot at all 
be adopted for the uses. 

\ 

I beg to submit that the Pahiavi word^-J^IO'^ 

“ Asurik ” by all the above learned scho- 

Another reading lars may be read as Khajurik. The first 
word*adaB^“tu- letter can be read as ‘kb’, there is some 
rik."" difficulty about the second letter in which 

I* think there is one extra stroke; we have JO 

Otherwi^ the word can easily be read as Khajurih which 
means a date-palm. But then one may say that we have not 
in Avesta, Pahiavi and persian the word hhajurik for the date 
tree. But, the word seems to be an old Aryan word, since 

gold-coloured buenches {vid P. aaj). Then this happens that poor 
men who have no wine or bread eat my fruits ( P. jU) which hang in 
companionship in bunches P. ^ 7 ). ^his passage is a clear 

reference to the gold-colured bunches of dates which hang form a date 
tree. The dates form staple food of many people. 

I Bucyclopsedia Britaanica, VoL XVII, 9th Ed., p. 69:^ 
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A I'EW NOTES ON BRAKHT-I ASORiK 


we have in Sanskrit a word Kharjur, which according 
to Apte,^ means a date-tree.2 The word may b©^ 

if the second letter is written with a flourish or a higher stroke 
as hharjirtk. The fruit itself, of which we speak 

as khajur is also spoken of in Sanskrit as Miarjur, 

III. 


Then, if we take the reading to the Kharjur, which is the city 
wi,* .. spoken of as the city of the Date-Palm ? 

sp^erof'LstoSo- I think, it is the city of Palmyra which 
i-Khajurik. was SO named by the Greeks and Romans. 

It is a small hamlet now, but at one time, 
it was a renowned city.^ It was situated in an oasis of the 
great Syrian desert. It is the Tadmor^ of the old Testament 
of the Hebrews. The name means the city of Palm-trees 
The Greek name Palmyra is a translation of the old Hebrew 
name. Thus, we see that Palmyra would be a proper render- 
ing of our city of Khajuri or the City of date-palms. Just as 
khajuri (date-palm) is a sacred tree among the Parsees, so it 
was a sacred tree among the Hebrews and the early Christians. 
The latter have still a Holiday, known as the palm-Suixday, 
when branches of palms are placed over the altar. 


Then the following description of the date-palm® summarises 
a few facts of what we read in our Pahlavi treatise : “Not only 
are dates a staple diet in Arabia. . . .but the plaited leaves fur- 
nish mats and baskets, the bark is made into ropes and the 
seeds are ground up for cattle. Prom the dates is made a kind 
of Syrup date-honey or dibs, a valuable substitute for sugar,’® 


IV. 

Time the next question is, wether under the word ^oat bfiss 
there is any particular species meant or the whole class of 


1 Sanskrit-EngHsh dictionary, p, 443. 

2 The UnMi autra IV, 90. Vide Ujjvaladdatta^s Commentary on the 

UnMisUtras, edited from a Manuscript in the library of the east India 
House by Theodor Anfrecht (1859) p, 109. We And form this that 
khajnri is a feminine from ( ) 

3 Bmith’s Classical Dictionary. 

i Of. Our Indian word UiA for a species of the Palm-tree. 

» Bev. Heating’s Dictionary of the Bible, eitie Pahn-tre^ 
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goats? The following statement of the goat perplexes ns a 
little. It says: 

‘‘Lakhv4r val pusht yakhsunam kufan val kuf vazlunet 
rablb keshvar bum min kost-i Hindukto iavin ^n Varaash-i- 
zareh javait sardeh mardum mun katrund lavin to bdn.’’ 

Translation. — Again, I carry (men) on my back from moun- 
tain to mountain. There go (over my back) to great countries 
from the frontiers (of the country) of the Hindus to the fron- 
tiers of the sea Varkash, different kinds of men who live on 
the frontiers of that country. 

Now this statement about the carrying of men over their 
backs from mountain to mountain form the forntiers of India 
to the shores of the Vouru-kash, the Caspian, seems puzzling 
in the case of ordinary goats. So, I think this is an allusion to 
that particular kind of goats which are known in the higher 
mountains of the Himalayas as the ydhs. We read the follow- 
ing of the — ^'Tt occurs both wild and as the ordinary 

domestic animal of the inhabitants of that region, supplying 
milk, food and rament, as well as being used as a beast of 
burden.’^ 


1 EncyclopsBdia Britannica, 9th edt, Vol. 24, p. 725. 
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A NOTE ON ^^AN OLD MANUSCRIPT OE THE 
DIVAN-LHAEIZ/’ RECENTLY PRESENTED. 
TO THE LIBRARY OE THE K. R. 

CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. 

This mamiscript bears No. 176 in the catalogue of the books 
and manuscripts of the Instiute, completed Mr. Bomanji 
Nusserwanji Dhabhar, M.A., and published in 1923. 
Mr. Dhabhar describes it as follows on page 173 of the 
catalogue: — 176 Divan-i- Hafiz 7*6'' X 4* O'', Half bound; 
country made paper ; ff. 179 written in 15 11. to the page ; 
somewhat worm-eaten. This MS. was written in a.h. 964. 
It was originally presented by Mr. Charles K. Elphinstone 
to Mr. Cursetji Jamsetjee (afterwards Six Janishedji II).” 

The date of completion, given at the end of the volume, is 
the 29th of Muharrm, 964 Hijri, corresponding to 2nd December 
1556 A,B. . The statement in Persian regarding the presen- 
tation of it, by Mr. Elphinstone, to Mr. Kurshedji (afterwards 
Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhai, the second Baronet), is on a fly-leaf 
at the beginning. It appeears to have passed from Mr. Khur- 
shedji to his younger brother, Mr. Sorabji Jamshedji, a well 
known Persian scholar. As to how it subsequently came to 
be presented to the Institute, will be seen from the following 
note at page VII of the preface of Mr. Dhabhar's catalogue 

These manuscripts and a large number of printed books 
were presented by Sheth Sorabjf s widow, Bai Bachxibai to 
the late Shams-ul-Ulama Bastur Dr. Peshotan B. Sanjana, 
Principal of the Sir J. J. Madressa, about 30 years ago. His 
son and successor in the Principal-ship, Shama-ul-Uiama Dastur 
Darabji sent them, in 1911, to the Trustees of the Pars^e 
Panchayat as very little use was made of them at the Madressa, 
The Trustees have presented them to this Institute, '"so that 
a much larger circle of students may have the benefit of them/" 

The folios of the manuscript have been numbered in Persian, 
presumably by the original copyist, in a peculiar manner. They 
have not been placed at the tops of pages a usual, hut at the 
tops of the Gazals, which begin on the first page of each folio, 
so that they appear sometimes in the middle of a page. Some 
one has numbered the folios in pencil in English at the top, 
not from the right to the left, as usual, but from the left to the 
right, so that the book ends on the folio marked 1 in English, 
but 180 in Persian. 



“ AN OLD MAWDSCEIFT OF THE DIYAK-X-HAFIZ,” 6S 

The following list of old manuscripts of Hafiz, with their 
dates, compiled by me from the information kindly furnished 
fey the authorities of various libraries, and from other sources, 
may be of use to scholars : — 



Library, 

A. H. date. 

A.o. date. 

1, 

Bodlein 

843 

1439 

2. 

British Museum 

855 

1451 

3. 

Royal Asiatic Society . . 

872 

1467-68 

4. 

Bankipore 

9th century 


5. 

British Museum 

921 

1516 

6. 

Gama Oriental Institute . . 

964 

1556 

7. 

Bankipore 

971 

1663 

8, 

Imperial Library (Calcutta) 

16th century 

9. 

Bengal Asiatic Society . . 

1013 

1604 

11. 

Mulla Feroze Library (Bombay) 




No. 261 

1035 

1625 

11. 

German Oriental Society 

1098 

1686 

12. 

Imperial Library (Calcutta) . . 

1137 

1724 

13. 

Mulla Feroze Library (Dr. By- 




ramji Pestanji’s presentation 
No. 27) 

1158 

1745 

14. 

Mulla Feroze Library, No. 251 

1181 

1767 

15. 

Mulla Feroze Library, No. 250 

1197 

1782 

16. 

Bankipore Library, other six 




MSS 11th and 12th 


• 

centuries. 



Major H.S Jarrett in the Preface of his edition of the Divan- 
i- Hafiz, published at Calcutta, in 1881, refers to an old manu- 
script which he had collated with Hermann Brockhau’s text 
(a.o, 1854 } which itself was based on Sudi’s rescension con- 
isdered to be the most authentic. It is dated a.h. 978 (1570 
A.o.)^ He does not say where that old manuscript is at 
present. So I have not included it in the above list. 


1 Lt.-Cai. H, Wilberforce Clark, in the preface of his translation of 
the Divan-i-Hafiz. (1891 A,o., V), gives the corresponding Christian 
year as 1593. That seems to be a mistake. 



A FEW NOTES ON ANQUETIL DU PERRON^S 
OWN COPY OF HIS ‘^ZEND AVESTA, 
L’OUVRACE BE ZOROASTRE/* 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN 
COLOMBO. 


I 

The K. R. Gama Oriental Institute has been recently presented 
with an unique copy of the three volumes 

Introduction, Anquetil Du Perron’s “ Zend-Avesta, 

Ouvrage de Zoroastre.” The value of these volumes lies in this, 
that (a) they are the copy of the author’s own library, that (6) 
they are embellished with the author’s own notes in his own hand 
writing and that (c) they contain, attached to their fly-leaves, 
some original letters, received by him from contemporary 
scholars and others, on subjects referred to in his work and on 
other collateral oriental subjects. 

Mr. Kaikhosru Dadabhoy Chowksy of Colombo wrote to me, 
on 2nd December 1923, saying, that a gentleman there, who, he 
subsequently wrote, was a well-known solicitor in Colombo, had 
a copy of three volumes of Anquetil, which seemed to be those 
of the author himself B^.)* 

He further asked my advice as to what should be the price of 
these and as to which Institution they can be presented, when 
obtained. When Mr. Chowksy said that the volumes seemed 
to belong to the author, I thought to myself, that the copies of 
the author himself could not have come from distant Paris 
to Colombo, because, most of AnquetiFs literary possessions 
were presented to the well-known Bibliothfeque du Eoi, now 
known as the Biblioth^que Nationale of Paris. Howe ver, I wrote 
in reply on 11th December 1923, saying that the volumes may be 
presented to the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. The volumes 
were then carefully brought to me, by our mutual friend 
Mr. P. Muncherjee of Bombay, with one letter, dated 7th 
January 1924 from Mr. Chowksy, and another, dated 24th 
December 1923 from the owner of the volumes, Mr. Leslie de 
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Saram of the well-known firm of Messrs. F. J. and G. de Saram, 
proctors of Colombo. Mr. Leslie de Saram also said in his letter 
that Anquetil Du Perron’s works a f fear to be the Author’s 
copies.” He kindly wrote in his letter that he presented the 
Volumes to the K. B. Cama Oriental Institute. On looking 
to the Volumes, I was delighted to find, that what had “ seemed’^ 
to Mr. Ciiowksy and what had '' appeared to be ” to Mr. Leslie 
de Saram, was a fact and that the volumes were Anq^uetii’s 
own Library copies, which he had embellished with his further 
notes here and there. I was further pleased to find that 
Anquetil had attached, here and there, to the fly-leaves, &c., 
some original communications from known literary personages 
of his time. The very first letter struck me as an important 
document. 

1 had the pleasure of reading before this Society two papers 
on Anquetil, — one on 16th December 1915, entitled Anquetil 
Du Perron of Paris. India as seen by him (1755-60)” and 
another on 7th February 1916, entitled ‘'Anquetil Du Perron of 
Paris and Dastur Darab of Surat. In the first ^ of these two 
papers, I have briefly referred to a subject which had annoyed 
Anquetil on his return home and which had led him to ask for a 
certificate from the Librarian of the Bibliotheque du Roi. I 
found, that the very first communication attached to the first 
fly-leaf of the first volume sent to me was the original certificate. 
I will refer to this subject later on. The perusal of this certifi- 
cate and a further hasty dip into the volumes at once led me to 
think, that it was m unique gift that I had, by the grace of God, 
been fortunate to secure for my dear K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, I take this opportunity to thank Mr. Leslie de 
Saram, on my own behalf for kindly accepting my suggestion, 
and, on behalf of the Institute, for kindly presenting to it these 
valuable volumes — ^valuable not only for its contents of l^^otes, 
scsne original letters, plans, &c., but also for the sentimental 
value of ^eing the copies of the author himself. These volumes 
will be, therefore, a valued possession of the Institute, valued 
as much as the unique old Ms, of Dante’s Divine Comedy 
possessed by our Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Chowksy also for 
kindly accepting my suggestion and conveying it to thegeherous 
donor. 

^ Journal Vol. XXIV, pp. 313-381 and 386-466. 1 have later on &m* 
bodied these Paj)ers in my book containing my contribution in Gujerati 
in 32 parts to the columns of the local jam-i-jamshed, commencing from 
lOfch July 1914 and ending on 3rd April 1916. The book is entitled 
* Anquetil Bu Perron and Dastur Darab.’* 

2 Journal, Ibid. p. 379. 
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II 

On finding, that I was fortunate in securing these valuabla 

Ki 6 object of this volumes, I thought of studying the docu- 

ments and Notes attached to the Volnixies* 

It is not very difficult to read the handwriting of the letters 
received by Anquetil, but it is very difficult to read AnquetiFs 
hand. In some places, it requires an effort like that of deci- 
phering an old worn out inscription. I have introduced the 
members of this Society to AnquetiFs handwriting, in my 
paper read before it on 13th July, 1903, and entitled Notes of 
Anquetil Du Perron on King Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana.^'^ 
In that paper, I have given a photo facsimile of a leaf from one 
of the collections of ^quetiFs manuscript notes in the Biblio- 
th^que Nationale, and you will see, on looking at the facsimile, 
that his handwriting is not such as could be easily read, at least 
by us foreigners, who are not versed in the French language 
and are not familiar with Ms. writing. 

That being the case, I requested M. Daniel Levi, Consul of 
France, to kindly copy for me the letters and other papers 
in these volumes. It was of course ""‘a large order, ’’ but ho 
has kindly done some work, all along being inspired with the 
laudable aim of being of some use in the acquirement of some 
further knowledge about his great compatriot, who may be 
said to have been one of the first, if not the first, pioneers of 
Oriental learning in Europe. I beg to thank M. Levi for all 
the trouble he has kindly taken. 

I was thinking of leisurely studying the documents and then 
submitting a paper before our Society, but am led to submit a 
paper, however incomplete, early. It seems that M. Daniel 
Levi had sent some information of the discovery of AnquetiFs 
volumes, with a copy of some documents, to his learned father. 
Dr. Silvain Levi, one of our esteemed Honorary members. 
Dr. Levi communicated the news to the Society Asiatique, at 
its sitting of 12th June 1924. I learn from M. Daniel Levi that 
the discovery of the volumes, especially on account of the 
documents attached to them, ‘‘seems to have made quite a 
sensation in the Oriental world in Paris.’’ Prof. Senarfc, on 
learning the news at the above meeting of the Socd4te Asiatique 
wrote to me on the same day. Speaking of the discovery of 
these voluuK s as a “ precious ^scovery ” (la precieuse decouvert 
que vous avez faite), he has asked for the volumes to be sent to 
Paris, with a view to get all the docximents photograxffied there. 
So, I propose sending shortly, with the sanction of my Committee 


I Vol. XXI, pp. 537.551. 
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of the Cama Institute, these volumes to Paris on loan. But, 
before I do so, I propose showing the volumes to the members of 
our Society and to submit a few Notes on some of the Letters 
and Notes attached to the first volume 


111 . 

One would like to trace the history of the change of hands 
History of the which the volumes underwent. This history 
migration of these of the migration may be divided into three 
Volumes from Paris parts : 
to Bombay, ^ 


(а) The Migration from Paris to England from 1805 to 

1866. 

(б) The Migration from England to Ceylon. 

(c) The Migration from Ceylon to Bombay. 

As to (c) I have spoken above as to how the volumes have 
come to my hands from Ceylon. As to (6), we have no materials 
to trace their coming from England, where they were upto 1852, 
to Ceylon. As to (a), we have sufficient materials supplied by 
the volumes themselves to see how they went from Paris to 
England. The Notes on the Volumes themselves help us to 
trace the history from 1805, the year of AnquetiTs death, to 
1866, upto which the volumes were in the hands of an English 
Scholar. 


1 After writing the above, the Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, in order to provide aaainst a possible loss on the way to Paris, 
resolved that a copy of the Ms. Notes of AnqnetiPs volumes should be 
taken, bafore sending the volumes to Paris. As to the first volume, I 
have done my humble best to decipher all the notes. I have spent a 
number of hours and days in doing this work with the help of a powerM 
magnifying glass. I have given my own notes in full, and I beg to sub- 
mit, in all humility, that in the matter of the elucidation of Anquetil s 
notes, as far as the first volume is concerned, I have left httle imdone* 
As to the other two volumes, I had entrusted the work of copying the 
notes to M. E. Benveneste, a promising ^oung French scholar, who is now 
in our midst. He has kindly taken a copy of these notes. He, imhis 
letter, dated Poona, 6th October 1924, says: “that diabohcal hand is 
much more difficult to read than I supposed, and I had much trouble 
to get through it.” If a French scholar has found the work of decipher- 
ment so difficult on account of AnquetiPs “ diabolical hand, ^ I, a 
foreigner^ crave indulgence for my faults««-which must be many i» the 
deciphennent. 
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We often put down our names on oiiK books, but ^quetii 
, has nob done so. So, in the first place, 

we must assure ourselves that the volumeg 
eTLftle hS are Anquetil’s own There are several 
o£ Lanjuinais. facts to prove that, (a) For that puipo^ 

Anquetn’shand-writingis the principal criterion Fortun^ 

w have, as said above, in one of our Jovm&W a faf 
rpy ofhis handwriting. 

the^facsimile with the handwriting of the author s Notes m 
this volume, we easily identify both. 

(61 Tliese volumes contain other handwritings also, here and 
there especially in the beginning of the volumes and ^Fey are 
of the sS 3 sequent possessors of the Volumes. Some of these 
writings also show that the volumes were the author s own. 
We read, on the very first fly-leaf, the following . 

“Jean Lanjuinais.... J’ai achetd ft ®xemgmr^^^ la 

vente de M. Anquetil Du Peiron ; c est oui 1 exemplaire, 
de sa bibliotheque ; et il la enriche de ses notes. 

This note shows that (a) the Volumes are the author’s oto 
COPY and (6) they were purchased by Lanjumais from the auction 
of^ Anometil’sVoperty. The writer of the Note is M. Lanjui- 
nais,' the V^oliaser himself, and so, he wrote m the first person. 

(c) Then, there is a very small slip of paper about 3 
in length and |ths in breadth, attached, on the top on the light 
hand side, to the original Certificate of the Libranans of the 
Kbliothfeque du Eoi, above refeired to, which is attached to 
the 3rd fly leaf of the first volume. We read thereon, in a hmd- 
writing \Aich seems to be the same as that of the preceding 

note of Lanjuinais, the following : 

“ Achete 48 f . 6. la vente de Fauteur en 1805.” 

Thisnote also shows, (a)thatthe volumes belonged to .^quetil, 
(6) and that they were purchased in auction m 1805, the very 
year in which Anquetil diedj for 48 francs. 

(d) Lastly, we read on the title-page of the fcf volume, the 
following note, which, I think, is in the hand of the subsequent 
purchaser Dr. Lee ; “ Exemplaire de I’auteur et annote par lui. 


1 Vol. XXI, pp. 537-5,51. 

2 I am a little doubtful about this reading. The word seems to be 
oui, i.s; indeed, or it may he “o’etait," *.r., it was. 

s According to the exchange of the pre-war times, the cost would coma 
to about Bb, 24 
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achefc^asa vente par M. Lanjuinais qiii Fa aussi amote et rempli 
de ses notes.'' 

* This Note then means to say that these volnmes (<^) belonged 
to iinquetil, (b) were annotated by him, (c) were purchased by 
M. Lanjuinais at Anquetil’s auction, and (d) were also annotated 
by Lanjuinais. 

As to the last observation, as far as the first volume is concern- 
ed, there seem to be no annotations by Lanjuinais. There 
are one or two by Dr. J. Lee, to whom I refer later on. 

(e) A further Note on the second page of the first fly-leaf of 
the first volume which is an extract from an advertisement 
in the oriental catalogue of a firm of Book-sclleiw.^ Messrs. 
Howell and Stewart, also shows, that the volumes (a) were 
Anquetil’s copy, (b) were sold by auction, (c) purchased therein 
by Lanjuinais (d) annotated by him, and (e) were again to be 
sold by the Booksellers. This note, written in a fair hand, 
seems to have been entered here by the third possessor. Dr. Lee, 
of whom we will speak a little later on. 

Now, as to who this M. Lanjuinais who purchased the volumes 
from the auction of Anquetil’s property 
Lanjuinais. death, was, I think, that he was Jean 

Lanjuinais, who was bom at Bennes in 1753 and died in Paris 
in 1827. He was a member of the Institute. He was the author 
of several books on the languages and religions of Asia. He 
had published in 1821 Memoire sur la religion”, in 1823 “ La 
Beligion des Indous selon les Vedas.” He was the author of a 
number of other books on a variety of subjects. MovSt of his 
publications in various quarters w^ere collected and published 
in 1832, in four volumes, by his son Victor Ambroise Lanjuinais.^ 

^ Before, proceeding further, let us consider, why these 

* volumes passed into the hands of the 
Why iihese vol- auctioneer, and not into the Bibliotheque 

tones did not pass where all of Anquetil's Mss. had 

^eduRoi! passed. We learn from Mon. E. Biochet^s 

Catalogue des Manusciits Mazdeens 


( Zends, Pehlvis, Parsis et Persans ) de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale” (p. 1), published in 1900, that the Mss. of most of 
AnquetiFs hand notes had gone into the Bibliotheque Nationaie 
of Paris. Some of Ms manuscripts were deposited in the 
Library by Anquetil on 15th March 1762. He himself thus 


1 Grand Licfcionnaire Universale du NIX® siedo par Pierre Larouse 
1873, 10th Vol. p. 164. 
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speaks of this event : Le lendemain, 16 Mars, je deposai a la 
Bibliothhqne dn Koi ies Ouvrages de Zoroastre et ies antres 
Mannscrits que j’avois destines pour ce precieux Tresor/’^ # 

Then some of his other manuscripts were, later on, deposited 
in the National Library on 2nd May ISOP i.e, three months 
and a half after his death, which occurred on 17th January 
1805. So, the question naturally arises, why, though all his 
manuscripts and papers were deposited in the National Library 
after his death, this rare copy of his own, in which he had made 
some marginal and other notes and in which he had attached 
some appreciative letters referring to his work received by 
him, did not pass into the possession of the library but went 
into sale with some of his other possessions. I think, that the 
reason may be this : When somebody examined after his death 
all his property and selected the Mss. to be handed over to 
the Bibliothbque Nationale, he did not notice the precious 
documents and notes in the volumes themselves. Looking 
from without, he may have found, that the volumes were, merely, 
a copy like many other copies of the work. He may not have 
examined the volumes from within, and so ho did not think 
them worth possessing for the Bibliothbque. 

It appears from what is said above, on the authority of 
M. Blochet’s catalogue, that AnquetiFs 
Why AnquetiPs valuable Mss. &c. which were with him 
property all went passed on into the Biblioth^que du Roi, 
to auction earlier. on 2nd May, within about 3| months after 
his death. The auction sale of the other 
property must have taken place soon after. One can under- 
stand well, w’-hy AnquetiFs things were sold off during the very 
year of his death. We learn, from what is said of him in the 
Dictionary of M. Larouse, that in his old age, Anquetil had 
grown very eccentric. One can see from the account which i 
have given of his travels in India, that he was a little eccentric 
from his very young age. That eccentricity may have grown 
with age, and Larouse says, that, though reduced to much 
poverty in old age, he refused the help offered to him by the 
French Government and by some learned Societies of France, 
and he moved about in such a miserable condition, that passers- 
by took him for a beggar. 

This being the case, it is possible that some of the ordinary 
retail trade business men whose debts he may have incurred 

1 Zend A vesta, Tom© I, Partie I, p. cccclxacvii, 

2 Blochet’s Catalogue p. 2* 
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for pretty little things of food &c. may have forced his property 
to be sold off by auction. I think, that the price, 48 francs, is 
too poor for his three volumes, irrespective of the question of 
their belonging to the author himself. That the original cost 
price must be very high appears from what we will see later on, 
that two scholars had borrowed these volumes from a sub- 
sequent purchaser. This was the case perhaps, because they 
could not afford to buy them at a high price. 

From two notes, one on the first fly-leaf, and another at the 
top of fche first page of the second volume, 
From the hands we find that in 1828, le., twenty-three years 
of Lanjainais to afterward, the volumes were again put out 
those of Dr. Lee, for sale by Book-sellers, Howell and Stewart, 
most probably at the instruction of Lanjui- 
nais. We read the following note on the first fly leaf, which 
is a copy of the title-page of AnquetiFs printed work : 

4299. Zend-Avesta, ouvrage de Zoroastre contenant 
les Id^es Theologiques, Physiques, et Morales de ce Legis- 
lateur, les Ceremonies du Culte Religieuse qu’il a 4tabli, et 
plusieurs Traits importants relatifs a TAncienne Histoire de’s 
Perses, traduit^ sur I’original Zend avec des Remarques, 
et accompagne de plusieurs Traites^ k eclaircir les matieres qui 
en sont Tobject, par^ Anquetil Du Perron.^ 3 Vols. 

The author’s own copy, plates, very neat. £7-17-6. Lond. 
1771.S 

Exemplaire de I’anteur, et annotee par lui, achete k sa vente 
. par M. Languinais,® qui la^a aussi annote et rempli des ses notes.” 

“ Ms. Note. It contains two additional maps in the Ms. by 
the autlior, besides his alterations &c., and also many letters 
Addressed to him on the subject of the work, from eminent 
orientalists, with his remarks on them. 

Supplement to Howell and Stewart’s Oriental Catalogue.” 
It seems that either the book-sellers may have put this note 


1 Two words “ en Frangois ’’ whic-h we find on the title-page have 
been omitted here by mistake- 

2 The word “ propres ”, as given in Anquetil’s title page, is omitted. 

3 The word “ M.” is omitted. 

4 Then follow the words of the Book-sellers. 

6 The year 1771 is the year, given on the title page, as the year of the 
original publication. The word Lond. (for London), preceding the year, 
is either a mistake for Paris, or was intentionally though wrongly put 
by the Book-sellers to draw attention to their place of business. 

0 We find here the fourth letter of the name as ‘g’ in place of ‘ J,’ 
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on the book, copying it from their catalogue to identify it with 
what was stated in their catalogue or the next purchaser in^^ 
have written it to note the importance of the work. The 
latter seems to me to be the case. The price mentioned 
£7-17-6 draws our attention and confirms my above stated 
inference, that the sale of AnquctiTs property, where the volumes 
fetched only 24 francs was a hasty one. 

The second short note on the first page of the second leaf 
runs : '' Messrs. Howell and Stewart. December 24, 1828.’' 

This note seems to have been written by the next purchaser 
to say, that he bought these volumes from the • book-sellers, 
named therein, on 24th December 1828. We saw above, that 
M. Lanjuinais died in 1827. So, it seems that, on his death, the 
volumes were placed by his heirs at the above book-sellers to be 
sold by them, and so they advertised the sale in their catalogue. 
The number 4299 seems to be the running number of this 
catalogue. 

It seems that these volumes then passed from Lanjuinais 
through the above book-sellers, to the hands of Dr. Lee. There 
is a note on the top of the second page of the second fly-leaf 
which runs thus : 

Lent to Mr. Cuilimore returned, 

‘‘'also to Daniel Sharpe, Esq Betumed 13th May 

1841.” 

Then, there is a letter attached to the first page of the second 
fly leaf from the above Mr. Daniel Sharpe of ” 2 Adelphi Terrace* 
IBth May ” to Dr. Lee. The letter is dated 13th May and the 
year is not given. But it appears from the previous note, 
wherein the return of the book is noted, that it was 1841. The 
letter runs as follows : — 

2, Adelphi Teebace, 

13th Max, 

My deab Sib, 

I cannot return your Books without begging you to accept 
my best thanks for the kind loan of them. They have been of 
the greatest use to me which has been the cause of my keeping 
them so very long. 

Yours very truly, 

De. Lee, Lohdok ^ DANIEL SHAEPE. , 

1 Adelphi Terrace, is a part of London near the Strand, which was 
first tamed into a terrace in or about 1768, by the architect brothers, 
John and Kobert Adam (Cunningham Handbook of London (1849) 
(Vol. I. p. 3.) 

2 The word here may be read “ London ” but the reading is imoertain. 
The name is followed by a letter which looks like E. 
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Though the above letter has nothing to do directly with 
Anquetil Du Perron, it shows, that An quetil’s work began to be 
appreciated also by scholars other than Iranian, and, as the 
writer says, it was found to be '^of great use.” We will examine 
here, who the above three personages were. 

There were several personages of the name of Dr. Lee at the 
time of which we find Ms. notes in AnquetiFs 
* ®®' volumes, (it) In the first volume, we find 

the name on the back of the right hand cover as '' J. Lee Doctors 
Commons 1828.” (6) On the second page of the first fly-leaf 

of the second' volume, we read : “ J. Lee Hartwell.” (c) On the 
second page of the first fly-leaf of the third volume, we read : 
“ J. Lee Hartwell.” Taking into consideration these names in 
the volumes, I think, that this Dr. Lee is Dr. John Lee, who 
lived from 1783 to 1866.^ He was a collector of antiquities. 
He took his Doctorate (L. L. D.) at Cambridge in 1816. His 
original name was Fiott, as he was the eldest son of John Fiott- 
But he took the name of Lee under the will of his maternal uncle , 
Wikiam Lee. He travelled in the East as one of the travelling 
bachelors of his University from 1807 to 1810. He had acquired 
various oriental manuscripts in Turkey. On his return, he 
resumed his study of Law and in 1815 was admitted as a member 
of the college of Advocates. He practised in Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and hence it is, that we find him adding after his name 

Doctors Commons.” 2 In 1830 he built an observatory in 
his Hartwell House. This reference explains the name “ Hart- 
well ” which we find in the Notes in Anquetil’s volumes after 
his name, as his place of residence. He had joined the Royal 
Astronomical Society and was appointed its President in 1862. 
To this Society, he gave the advowson (ie., the right of present- 
ing or nominating to a vacant benefice or living in the Church) 
of^ Hartwell, He died on 25th February 1866, leaving no issue. 
So, his property passed to his brother Rev. Nicholas Fiott 
who assumed the surname of Lee.” 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, edited by Sydney Lee (1892) 
Vol. XXXII p. 362. 

3 “ Doctors’ Commons was “a Society of Ecclesiastical lawyers in 
London, forming a distinct jjrofession for the practice of the civil and 
canon laws.’’ fit 1768, the society obtained a royal charter and took 
the title of “ The College of Doctors of Law.” ^ Those who had taken tlie 
Degree of Doctors of Law at Oxford or Cambridge were then a»<toitted aa 
advocates by the Archbishop of Canterbury and admitted in this College. 
The College has been now dissolved, the Ecclesiastical Courts having been 
thrown open to the whole Bar (EncyclopEcdia Britannica, 9th Ed. Vol. 7 
p. 319.) 


10 
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The above said Hartwell house was in Buckinghamshire and 
it had a large library of books on Law and Theology. 

Thus the mention of “ Hartwell ’’ and “ Doctors Commons ” 
shows, that out of several Dr. Lees, it was this Dr. John* Lee 
who had possessed these volumes. 

Now, as this Dr. John Lee died in 1866, it seems probable 
that the volumes may have remained with him in England upto 
1866. He had left no issue ; so, his property had passed to his 
brother Bev. Nicholas Biott, who assumed the surname of Lee. 

The Culiimore referred to in the volumes seems to be Isaac 
. Culiimore, an Irishman, who was bom in 
« xmoie. 1852. He was one of the 

Orientalists of the first rank of his time. Egyptology was his 
special line of study. He made use of astronomy in fixing 
dates of important events in Ancient History. From 1842, 
he had begun issuing plates of cylinders and seals from the 
collection of Sir William Ousley and Dr. Lee.i This fact 
explains, why Culiimore had come into contact with Dr. Lee and 
why he had borrowed AnquetiTs volumes from Dr. Lee. 

Mr. Culiimore ’s name is referred to again three times in these 
volumes. We find it in the beginning of each volume. For 
example, a Note, most probably in the hand of Dr. Lee, refers 
to him on the top of the first page of the second leaf. It reads. 
“ Papers marked by Mr. Culiimore with papers. XVIII. 18 Errata 

Discours Preliminaire. CCOXVIII. 318 

CCCCLXXX. 480 

CCCCLXXXIV. 484 

• 

It seems, fchat Mr. Culiimore may have, in his study of the 
volumes, noticed what seemed to be some importanli matter 
on particular pages, which, he, in order to draw the attention of 
Dr. Lee, marked with pieces of paper. Lest the slips of papers 
may be lost, Dr. Lee seems to have put down in the form of a 
Note, the numbers of the marked pages. We find similar notes 
on the 2nd fly-leaves of the second and third Volumes. The 
numbers of pages seem to have been originally marked by Dr. 
Lee in Arabic numbers. Latterly, he or somebody else, has given 
the pages in Roman numbers. The reason seems to be, that 


1 Dictionary 
XIH p. 282. 


of National -Biography by Beslie Stephen (1888) Vol, 
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Anquetil has marked all the pages of his first volume entitled 
‘‘Diseoura Preliminaire ” in ‘ Roman numbers. The first 
Yolume was, as it were, an Introduction, and Introductions 
generally bear such Roman numbers. Being an Introduction, 
it was published after the second volume, as said by Anqueiil 
in the commencement of his Errata (p. XVIII of the 1st set of 
pages). Now, the fact of the pages being marked both, in 
Roman figures and Arabic figures, seems to have led somebody 
to make a remark written crosswise, on the right hand margin 
of the first page of the second leaf of the 1st volume questioniiag 
the propriety of doing so. The writer says : “ Qu.i What 
does this mean ? The author never observed the diiference 
between Roman and Arabic numerals.” The vu*iter of the 
observations has put his initial ‘ R ’ under the observation. 
This initial ' R ’ may turn out to be of some use in tracing 
the migration of the Volumes to Ceylon. 

Now, as to why Cuilimore drew the attention of Dr. Lee to the 
particular pages of Anquetii’s first volume, we are not in a position 
to speak positively. Perhaps, he had given his reason in an 
accompanyin g letter which Dr . Lee di d not attach here . Howe ver, 
I beg to suggest the reasons for the references in the first 
Volume, why Cuilimore may have drawn the particular atten- 
tion of Dr. Lee to the above pages. 

P. XVIII Errata. Here, Anquetil says, that he at first 
thought, of writing a Discourse about 60 to 80 pages, | and that 
he proposed publishing only one Volume. The Discourse grew 
to more than 500 pages and the Errata itself occupied 19 
closely printed pages. This was extraordinary and was 
perhaps thought worth drawing attention to. 

^ P. CCOXVIII Discourse. Here Anquetil states how different 
jiss. of the Vendidad differed and agreed, and he refers to a 
promise# which Dastur Darab had made of producing a Ms. 
similar to that possessed by Muncherjee, the broker of the Dutch 
factory at Surat. So, perhaps Cuilimore wanted to draw the 
attention of Dr. Lee, to this fact of the Mss. of the Vendidad 
differing a good deal. Perhaps, this has some bearing on the 
question of doubts thrown on the authenticity of the Zend- 
Avesta books, as discovered by Anquetil. We know that 
William (afterward Sir William) Jones had, in his vehement 
letter to Anquetil shown this doubt and had thought that the 
Zend Avosta books %vere a fabrication of the Indian Dasturs. 


I Question. 
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P. CCCCLXXX. Here, the statement drawing particular 
attention is that about priests reciting the whole Zend Avesta 
by heart, without understanding the meaning. ^ 


P. CCCCLXXXIV. Here, Anquetil explains the plan of his 
work, and says that he wants to present himself only as a tran- 
slator, and, the most, as a historian, without passing judgments. 
This plan he says, may not be approved by others. Cullimore 
perhaps wanted to draw Dr. Lee’s attention to this statement. 

Daniel Sharpe seems to be the geologist, Daniel Sharpe, wdio 
^ 1 qi, ^ IS56. Though 

0 ^ great student of geology, he was also a 
student of philology and archaeology and worked in the line of 
the decipherment of inscriptions. Anquetil has given a number 
of inscriptions in his work, e.g,, three plates of Inscriptions of 
writing passed by the King of Malabar in favour of the Jews.^ 


Irrespective of his philological and archaeological studies, 
perhaps he may have tried to look into AnquetiPs works from his 
geological point of view. It may appear strange, why he, a 
geologist should read and like AnquetiPs book on the Iranians, 
but, like ail good scientists, he perhaps wanted to know the 
views, however crude they may appear to us, of the ancients 
about the early creation. For example, the 1st and 2nd 
chapters of the Vendidad may have interested him from a geogra- 
phical point of view. In the 18th century, India was knovm to 
European Scholars, more from the books of travellers. Now, 
Anquetil not only describes his long tour in India, but always 
gives references to other writers. For example, in the second 
Volume (Tome I partie 1 p. 270 n.l), Anquetil gives a list of 
some of the writers on India. Among them one writes on the 
climates of India, a subject which should interest a geologist. 
Again, Anquetil himself speaks on various subjects referring 
to India. So his volumes contained, here 'and there, some 
subjects which might interest geologists. 


The above note of the Booksellers dated 24th December 1828, 


Probable Conclti- 
Sion, to the 
Migration o£ the 
volumes. 


the above letter to Dr, Lee dated 13th May 
1841 and the above few particulars about 
Dr. Lee, lead us to say, that Anquetil’s 
Volumes left France in 1828 and went into 


the hands of Howell and Stewart-, Booksellers of England, who 


I Inscription en ancien Tamoul, renferment los PriviUgos accord^s 
au3C Juifs, il y a environ mille ans par Scharan Peroumal, Enipereur do la 
Odte Malabae.” (Plate I after p. GhXX, Tome I, Zend Avesta). 
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advertised for sale, as said above, in their '' Oriental Catalogue/’ 
Dr. Lee may have purchased them from these booksellers in 
§ome year after 1 S 28 , when he prosecuted his studies on Oriental 
subjects. Dr. Lee died in 1866 and it seems probable that the 
volumes must have remained with himiipto the year of his death. 
We saw above that they were with him upto May 1841 when 
they were returned to him by Daniel Sharpe. A great scholar as 
he was, he could not have parted with the volumes in his life 
time. So, the volumes must have remained with him in England 
upto 1866. Then they must have gone into the hands 
of his brother Rev. Nicholas Eiott, who on Dr. Lee’s death 
assumed the name of Lee. 

Now, there remains the question of the migration of the 
volumes from England (Buckinghamshire) to Colombo in 
Ceylon. On inquiry from Mr. Leslie de Saram through Mr. 
Chowksey, I am told by Mr. Ohowksey that the owner does not 
well remember how the volumes came to his hands. I have 
heard nothing further. I have written to Mr. De Saram again 
last week. 


(APPENDIX S. III.) 

After writing the above, I heard further from Mr. Leslie De 
Saram,. In his letter dated Colombo 19th April 1924, he said 
'‘^I cannot say with any certainty. I have been collecting 

books sine I was a boy .1 have frequently bought 

parcels of books at auction sales for the sake of one or two of 
the vo7 limes contained therein. The volumes I gave your 
Institute must have come to me in that way, or they may have 
been originally in the library of a great uncle of mine, Charles 
Ambrose Lorenz, who was a scholar and a book-lover. In any 
case I have very little idea of how the volumes came into my 
possession. So, it seems, no useful purpose would be served by 
speculation on the point. However, it is a source of gratifica- 
tion to toe that the volumes should have found a suitable home 
and that they have interested and been appreciated by you.” 

Then I had the pleasure of going to Ceylon from Madras, 
where I had gone during the Christmas Holidays of 1924, 
to attend there, as a delegate of this and two other Societies, 
the third Oriental Conference, Wiien at Colombo, I had the 
pleasure of having a long interview with Mr. Leslie de Saram on 
5th January 1925 and was much benefited by the talk. In 
this long conversation, Mr. De Saram mentioned the name of 
two Lee’s (father and son) as having been in Colombo for some 
time. Mr. de Saram knew nothing of my having traced the 
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transfer of the volumes from Anquetii's house to Dr. Lee of 
Buckinghamshire, So this sudden casual mention by him of 
the Lee’s at Colombo pleased me very much as supplying ,a 
further clue for tracing the migration of Anqiietii'’s volumes 
from England to Ceylon. I give below the result of my above 
very interesting and instructive conversation with Mr. De 
Saram and of some subsequent further study of the question of 
the transfer of the volumes to Colombo. 

There was in Ceylon one George Lee as Post-master General* 
He was the translator of a French book. Mr. De Saram kindly 
gave me the book for perusal and I found its title-page as follows : 

The History of Ceylon” 

Presented by Captain John Bebeyro to the King of Portugal 
in 1685. 

Translated from the Portuguese, by the Abbe Le Grand. 

Re-translated from the French Edition with an Appendix 
containing Chapters illustrative of the Past and Present 
condition of the Island by George Lee, 

Postmaster General of Ceylon. 

Fellow of the Universal Statistical Society of France, &c., &e. 

Ceylon. 

Published at the Government Press, Colombo, 1847,’" 

A few particulars of this George Lee, as given in Ceylon, by 
Plate Ld.’’ (p. 84) are as follows : i 

George Lee, Date of Appointment, 30th November 1844. 
Date, when left Ceylon, 1st September 1859.” 

# 

Now, the question i s who was this George Lee % Was he any way 
eonnected with Dr. John Lee, in whose hand AnquetiPs volumes 
had passed and who died in 1866. Or was he any way related 
to the brother of the above Dr. John Lee, Bev. Nicholas 
(Fiott) Lee to whom all the property — and, in that, possibly 
the three volumes of Anquetil — of Jolm Lee passed* We 

find nothing further than what find from the above title 
page, viz., that he was in Colombo in 1847. 


1 I am iadebtod to Mr, Chowksey for kindly showing me the book 
and giving me particulars about him and Ms son. 
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Again tMs George Lee had a son named Frederick Lee 
who was in the Civil Service of Ceylon. The Civil List of 
Cftylon gives the follomng particulars about him : 

“ Date of Appointment, 10th June 1864. 

Died 4th December 1899.’’ 

We do not find any further particulars about these two Lees. 
We are not, in any way, sure that they were in any way re- 
lated, and, if related, how, to the above Dr. John Lee or to 
his brother, Rev. Nicholas Eiott. But, as far as nothing to the 
contrary is known, we may take it that these two Lees, father 
and son, were, probably in some way, related to the above 
Dr. John Lee or his brother, Rev. Nicholas Lee. We can then 
account for the migration of the volumes from Dr. John Lee’s 
Hartwell House in Buckinghamshire to Colombo. 

Again the fact that George Lee knew well French, so as to 
translate a book from French into English, shows the likelihood 
of there being some connection between the brother Lees of 
Buckinghamshire and Lee’s father and son of Ceylon. 

Then arises the question, how the volumes passed into the 
hands of Mr. Leslie De Saramfrom the Lee family of Colombo. 
For the consideration of this question, a few facts about the 
history of the family, kindly communicated to me by Mr. de 
Saram during my interview, are interesting : 

Charles Ambrose Lorenz of Ceylon, mentioned by Mr. Leslie 
De Saram in his above mentioned letter to me dated 19th 
August 1924, was the son of a Prussian officer in the Dutch 
India Company’s service. He was of French abstraction. 
Bpth he and his wife, Mrs. Lorenz, knew French very well. He 
was the paternal uncle of the mother of Mr. De Saram. The 
lady was taken to be an accomplished French scholar. These 
Lorenzes were very friendly with the above Lees of Colombo. 
In the Ceylon Celebrities (p. 50), it is said of this Charles 
Ambrose Lorenz that he lived from 1829 to 1870. 

According to Mr. De Saram, it is likely that the book passed, 
into the hands of his mother’s uncle, Charles Ambrose Lorenz 
(1829-1870), from the hands of the elder Lee who was in Ceylon 
from 1844 to 1859. 

But there is another probability. Dr. John Lee lived upto 
1866 , and as it seems probable, that a good scholar as he was, 
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lie may have kept the volumes with him upto his death, it is 
probable, that they passed into the hands of his brother, and 
it is from this brother that they may have passed into the hands 
of the junior Lee, and then they passed from his hands, when he 
died in 1899, to the hands of Leslie Be Saram, either by pre- 
sentation, as the families were in close friendly relations, or by 
purchase in an auction, as he was, as said in his above letter, 
fond of collecting books from a bo^dsh age. 

Anyhow, my visit to Ceylon and my conversation with Mr. 
Leslie Be Saram, wherein he casually mentioned the name of 
the Lee’s have helped me to be in a position to say that the 
volumes probably passed from the Lee’s of Buckinghamshire 
to the Lee’s of Colombo and that they passed into the hands of 
the family of M. Be Saram or of Mr. de Saram himself, either by 
presentation, the two families being friendly, or by purchase 
from an auction sale of Mr, Lee, the son. ) 

IV 

Certificate and Notes in the first volume. 

After examining the notes in the first volume, made by 
hands other than Anquetil’s which trace the history of the 
migration of the volumes from Paris to Colombo, we will now 
examine the first volume in the following order. 

1 . The important letter attached to the first fly-leaf of 
the first volume. 

2. Anquetil’s MS. notes on slips of paper attached to 

various papers, and of the of the volumes. 

3. The marginal notes of the volume. 

The Certificate of the Librarians^ 

We will first examine a document on which a slip of paper 
containing six notes is gummed. It is a very important docu- 
ment. It is an original certificate of the two librarians of the 
Bibliotheque du Eoi, by which name the Bibliotheque Rationale 
was then known. We will see, what this certificate Is for, and 
why Anquetil has attached so much importance to it, and why 
he has preserved it, gumming it on a fly-leaf of Ms very first 
volume. 
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Unfortunately for Anquetil, he had as it were enemies, or, 
more properly speaking, hostile critics at home as well as abroad. 
As to hostile critics abroad, they arose after the appearance of 
his work on the Zend-Avesta in 1771, The first and the 
most powerful among these was William Jones, a young Oxonian 
then, afterwards Sir William Jones, the founder of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society. Fired by what seemed to him to be rather a 
disrespectful way in which Anquetil wrote about some Oxford 
Scholars, he took up cudgels on their behalf. I need not dwell 
long on the subject, as I have referred to it in my paper on 
Anquetil before this Society, but simply say, that no doubt, 
Anquetil was generally a little rough in Ms maimers. 

Now, leaving aside the question of his later critics abroad, 
we find that he had hostile critics, at home, raised also perhaps 
by his rough way of asserting himself, I say, perhaps, because 
we have no materials before us to say anything emphatically. 
Perhaps, the cause may be some pretty jealousies, which we see 
among some scholars. Whatever the reason may be, doubts 
were thrown upon AnquetiTs assertion, that he was the first 
Frenchman to produce, and bring to notice, the Zend Avesta 
in Paris, I will first give here the above certificates and then 
state the whole case : 

‘‘ Je soussign^ Uarde des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
du Boi, certifie que les seuls ouvrages connus sous ie nom de 
Zoroastre, que possede maintenant . la Bibliotheque du Eoi, 
'sont les Livres Zends et Pehlvis, qui y ont ete deposes par Jf. 
Anquetil Du Perron^ le 15 Mars 1762 ; et que je n’ai point oui 
dire qu’on y en ait jamais vu d* autres, ni que M. Otter eut 
•commence la traduction d’aucun Manuscrit de ce genre. 
A Paris le 26 Avril 1770. 

Be jot 

J’atteste la mdme chose ; la Binliotheque du Roi, 26 
Avril 1?70. 

Capperonnier.3 

Translation. — the undexsigned, the keeper of the Manu- 
scripts of the King’s Library, certify that the only works. 


1 These underlined words are written in the margin with the usual /V 
both there and in the body of the letter, to show that they were 
omitted at first. They are written by the same hand. 

2 Anquetil who has given the certificate in his Zend Avesta (Vol. I 
p, 501) has given the word as ‘ ce \ It may be so read here also. 

3 Anquetil spells the name with three ‘ n ’s (Ibid). 
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known under the name of Zoroaster, which the Eng’s Library 
possesses at present, are the Zend and Pehlvi books, which 
have been deposited there by M. Anquetil du Perron (op) 
the 15th March 1762 ; and that I have neither heard it said, 
that anybody has ever seen others, nor that M. Otter had 
commenced the translation of any manuscript of this kind. 
At Paris the 26th April 1770. 


Bejot. 

I certify the same thing ; at the Library of the Eng. 

26th April 1770. Capperonnier. 

Both the signatories were known scholars of the time and 
I will speak of them here. 

Fran§ois Bejot was bom at Montdidier in 1718 and died at 
Paris in 1787. He was at first Professor 
of Greek in the Bibliotheque du Roi and 
he had prepared the catalogue of this Library. He was a 
member of the Academie des Inscriptions. He was, latterly, 
also appointed a Professor at the College of Prance. 


Jean Capperonnier was bom in 1716 and died in 1776. 

He was a Professor in the College of France. 
65apperounier. employed on ordinary 

Literary work in the Bibliotheque du Roi, where he latterly 
became its Librarian. He was a member of the Academie 
des Inscriptions. He was the author of several learned works. 
The Gapperonnier’s were a learned family. 


This certificate is quoted by Anquetil in his book of ^he Zend 
Avesta (Voh I Part I pp. 500-501). So, at the bottom of this 
letter, we find a Note in his own hand, saying Voy. a la fin de 
ce Vol. P. DI.” 1 This is a reference to his first volume of 
Zend-Avesta, containing the Preliminary Discourse, where, 
while referring to the subject, he has quoted the latter in full. 
Anquetil seems to have attached great importance to this certifi- 
cate, and, so, after quoting it in his book, he seems to have 
preserved it by attaching it to a fly-loaf of his own copy. 


1 i.e., see (voyez) at the end of this Volume p. 501. 
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Now, as to why he was led to give importance to such a certifi- 
cate, duly attested by other persons, is explained by the following 
jfiatter as given in the preliminary discourse of his wji 

According to Anquetil’s statement, he wrote from Surat on 4th 
April 1759 to M. le Comte de Caylus^ and to 
T P rlf I’Abbe Barthelemy and announced that he 

p^OOCOXoS-^^ commenced translating the Zend Avesta 

books and that the translation of the first 
fargard (chapter) of the Vendidad was finished. His letter must 
have arrived in Paris at the end of the year 1759. In a letter, 
to him, dated 10th March 1760, M. le Comte de Cayius expresses 
his pleasure on hearing the news, and says, that by the appear- 
ance of his book, all the hardship and troubles that he had 
suffered in his travels in India will be recompensed. Now, 
there had appeared in Paris a dictionary, entitled '' Dictionnaire, 
Historique Portatif ” (a portable Historical Dictionary), in 
the year 1752, from the pen of M. TAbbe Ladvocat. In 1755, 
there appeared another edition of that Dictionary. In both 
these editions, there was no mention at aU of any book of 
Zoroaster having come to Paris, or of having been deposited 
in the Eoyal Lifeary or of any attempt of translating it. But 
in the third edition of that dictionary published ia 1760 i.e., 
in the year next after that in which .^quetil announced to his 
above patron friends at Paris, that he had secured the Zend 
Avesta books and had commenced translating them, there 
appeared a passage, saying that there existed in the Eoyal 
Library a folio book referriug to Zoroaster, and that a savant, 
the late M. Otter, had commenced translating it, but finding, 
that it contained many fables, he had discontinued his 
work. 


1 H© was bom in Paris in 1692 and died in 1765. He was an arcbaeolo- 
gist who had travelled in the East. He had made efforts in Asia Minor to 
discover %h 0 ruins of Troy- He was helped in his work by Abb4 Barthe- 
lemy. He was Bishop of Auxerre (the ancient Aulissiodurmn) in France 
which had a seminary for religious learning. He had called Anquetil to 
this town for study in his boyhood. Anquetil refers to him, more than 
once, in the Preliminary Discourse of his work on Zend Avesta. He speaks 
of him and M. Lamoignon de Malesherbes as his patrons (‘protecteurs,’ 
Zend Avesta, T. I. P. 1. p. 316). He also speaks of his having presented 
to him an idol, which he had taken away, or rather stolen, from the cave- 
temple of Jogeshri in the Salsett© (Ibid. p. 390 n.). He has taken a note 
of this presentation on the margin (A mon retour je I’ai donn^ k M. C. d© 
Cayius). H© also mentions both the above personages with gratitude 
for his having been presented with a telescope wMch he regrets he could 
not make us© of in India in a great solar eclipse of 30th December 1758. 
(Ibid. p. 316). It will be interesting to know where the above idol pre- 
sented by Anquetil to Comte de Cayius is at present. 
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NoWj this was m attempt to discredit the adventure of 
Anquetil and to deprive him of the credit of taking to France^, 
for the first time, the work of Zoroaster and of being its first* 
translator. Anquetil took it, that the statement which did 
not occur in the first two editions, was given by the author 
M. L’Abbe Ladvocat, who was then the Librarian of the Library 
of Serbonne in the third edition, after the above referred to 
announcement in 1759 to the above mentioned scholars in Paris, 
viz., that he was translating the works of Zoroaster and that, 
that was done with a view to deprive him of his proper credit* 
At first, he says, he did not tlfink it necessary to take notice 
of this matter, advanced without proofs, as such matters ordinarily 
fill up abridged dictionaries like that of the Librarian of the 
Serbonne. Again, he says, that it was known that the author 
of the dictionary was very little careful about the correctness 
of his statements and rarely took the trouble of resorting to 
original sources for his statements. But, later on, he thought 
that his silence was likely to be misunderstood. Again, the 
mis-statement was carelessly reported by other authors. A 
new Dictionary, published in Amsterdem (Rouen), under the 
name of Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique-Portatif, in 1769, 
had repeated the above mis-statement. Again in 1770, it was 
repeated, in the words of the above mentioned rAbb6 Ladvocat 
by the author of de la PhUosopMe de la Nature ’’ (VoL I, p. 112 
n. a). So, Anquetil thought it necessary to contradict the 
statement. First of all, he assured himself, that in the Royal 
Library them existed no book attributed to Zoroaster, as mis- 
stated by rAbb5 Ladvocat, and to announce the fact publicly, 
he got the above mentioned certificate from the two custodians 
of the Library. In his Zend Avesta, besides publishing the 
certificate,, he advances three more points to prove that the 
statement of TAbbe Ladvocat was wrong and says at the 
endi:— 

‘"Ces quatre points ^tablis d’une mani^re incontestable, 
menent k la consequence suivante ; s^avoir, que les Livres 
Zends et Pehlvis, que fai d, Bibliothegue du Boi, le 15 

Mars 1762, sonties premiers, les seuls, Manuscrits de ce genre„ 
les seuh ouvrages de Zoroasire, qu’on y ait jamais vus ; et que 
j© suia le premier en France, qui aye pens© k enrichir ma Patrie 
de ces Ouvrages, k les traduire, comme je suis le premier eu 
Europe qui aye appris les Languages dans lesquels ils sent 
V 4crits.’"^ 


I Tome 1, p. 1, p. 502. 

3 The italicized words are italicized by Anquetil 
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It appears from a very badly written slip of paper, attached 
with some other papers, to the first page of the second 
fi[J^4eaf of the 2nd Vol. (Tome I, Partie 2), that the question 
had not died out even after this certificate and even after the 
publication of Anquetil’s Zend Avesta. I give below the read- 
ing and translation of AnquetiPs Notes on this slip of paper. 

(a) The first note which is very badly written reads thus, 
so far as it can be read : 


‘^lel5Fev.^.l785- 

“M. Bigot m’a dit a PAcad. que des professeurs de PAcad. 
lui avaient dit que les livres de Zor. etaient a le Bibliot. du Boi 
avant que je les apportasse ; il ne leur a pas repondu ; aussi 
les Messrs, des Chret. ont. . . .ete centre moi ■ an. 

il y a Messrs, a la du Roi qui pas nous 

dire que done.” 

(6) Another Note just below the above, over the same slip, 
equally badly written, says : 


‘‘Mercredi(?)16Fevr. 1785. 

J’ai dit la chose k M. de Gingnes ^ qui m’a repondu : Lundi 
matin un professeur de PAcad. de m’a dit a Paudi* 

ence de M. que chez le Ministre 

quelqu’un avait dit que Contes des Inscriptions de la Bibliotheque 

du Roi pen d’qu’il qu’avant que j’eusse apporte les 

ouvres de Zoroastre, ils etaient dej^ a la Bibliotheque du Roi. 

M. De Gingnes lui dit voila M. Bigot (a Paudience) 

vous allez voire que cela est faux ; ils a M. Bijot 

qui la afiterme, Je que cela ete dit chez le Ministre 

contre rgoi .cerconstances on cherche a m’aneantir. 


1, Hts was Joseph de Guignes, a great Orientalist, who knew Chinese* 
He was bom at Pontoise in 1721 and died in 1800. He was a professor 
at the College of France and was the custodian of Antiquities at Louvre. 
His “Histoire Gendrale des Huns’* published in 1753, is a very im- 
portant book in 5 volumes for the study of the history of the Huns. He 
was selected a member of the Koval Society of London in 1752. In 
1759 he published a Mdmoire in winch he tried to prove the theory that 
Chinese civilization had its origin in Egyptian colonization a theory j, 
which even after more than 150 years had not died out ^ 
re-submitted with vigour even now. M. He Guignes was with Abbd 
Hathelemy, a co '■examiner at the direction of the Academie of the 
3SIs, work of Anquetii before its publication. {Vide for their certificate 
AnquetiPs Zend-Avesta Vol. I. p. XXXVII, the page after the Errata). 
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We see from this Note, that the question had not died outy 
and that, now and then, doubts were raised, as to whether 
Anquetil was the first to carry the books of Zoroaster to PrancS. 
Prom what Anquetil says at the end, it seems, that he felt, that 
some hostile critics wanted to ruin his reputation. All this- 
explains why Anquetil attached great importance to this certifi* 
cate and gummed it to his first volume. 

In this connection, one may read with advantage the extracts* 
given by Anquetil on the unnumbered page between the 36th 
page of the Errata and the first page of the Discours Prelimi- 
naare ’’ given under the heading, Extrait des Eegistres de V 
Academie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres '' and signed 
by the Secretaire perpetual” and the syndic.” 

V. 

Manuscript Notes on the fly-leaves of the First Volume. 

The very first set of Notes is that on a piece of paper, gummed 
on the original certificate which is referred to later on, which 
is attached to the first page of the third fly-leaf of the first 
Volume. It is marked as VoL I, No. 1” at the bottom by a 
hand other than that of Anquetil’s. At the top, there is a 
passage in Latin which runs thus ; ^ 

De insoriptionibus Palmyrenis quae in Museo Capitolino 

The Note refer- adservantur interpretandis epistola P. 
ring to Palmyra Augusfcini Antonii Georgii Eremitao August- 
Inscriptions. iniani ad eruditissimum virum NicoL. Can- 

onicum Pogginum Oorsinianae Bibliothecae praefecto, Romae 
1782. in 8" 176 P. 


{Translation), 

Letter of the Augustinian Hermit,^ Brother Augustine? Antony 
George, on the interpretation of the Palmyra inscriptions, 
which are preserved, in the Capitoline Museum, to the most 
learned Nicolas, Canon of Pogginum, Prefect of the Corsirdan 
Library. Rome 1782. in 8® 176 P. 


1. I give the correct reading and translation as kindly done for me by 
Father R, Zimmormann, Professor of Sanskrit in St. Xavier’s College, 

3 The order of Augustinian Hermits referred to here, was a monastic 
order among the Roman Catholics which claimed to have originated 
from St. Augustine. This order was known as the Augustin Cannons. It 
was properly founded in the 1 Ith century. They are expected to follow 
what is called “ the Rule of Augustin©.’^ The Rule briefly is “that 
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The Palmyra Inscriptions referred to here, have been found 
^ , in the mins of the once very famous city 

liftsprintions c>f Palmyra which is spoken of in these 

imscnptions. Inscriptions themselves as Tamar. In the 

Bible (I Kings IX, 18 ; 2 Chronicles YIII, 4) it is spoken of as 
Tadmor, which is said to be a later form, changed from^ the 
original Tamar. It is said, that at first, it was Tamar in I 
Kings IX 18. The city is said to have been first built by Solo 
mon. It flourished for centuries as a great emporium of trade. 
Palmyra is its later Greek and Latin name. It had a large 
temple dedicated to the Sun. The temple had 390 ^ columns 
out of which 60 were found when its ruins were first discovered 
by European travellers.^ In my paper, entitled “ A Pew 
Notes on the Pahlavi Ti'eatise of Darakht-i Asurik” I have 
tried to show, that the Pahlavi “ Shatra Asurik ” is, properly 
speaking, Shatra khajurik’’, ie. City of Date-palms,” and 
that this city is the ancient city of Palmyra, wMch was so 
called, because it had many palm-trees. ^ In the Hebrew name 
Tadmore, found in the Bible, I venture to suggest that the first 
part of the name, tad is something like our Indian tad (ctl^) 
which is one of our Indian Palm species. 


Now, the reason why Anquetil has taken a Note of its inscrip- 
tion in his own coi)y of the Zend-Avesta, is not clear, (a) It 
was, perhaps, because the city had long historical connections 
with the Persians in whose hands, it had passed for a long time. 


the monks are to have all things in common ; that the rich who enter 
into the order are to sell their possessions and give them to the poor; 
that nothing is to be received without leave of the superior ; that they 
are never to eat, but in their monastery ; that when they go abroad, they 
must go two together in company ; that they are to employ the first part 
of the morning in labouring with their hands, and the rest in reading; they 
have Saturday allowed to provide themselves with necessaries, and ^ are 
permitted to drink wine on Sundays ; and if at any time they are obliged 
to retire through persecution, they are to betake themselves immediately 
to the pljfce whither their superior has withdrawn. These, with several 
other precepts relating to charity, modesty, chastity, and other Christian 
virtues, constitute what is called the rule of Augustine, which was read 
to the monks once a week. The Augustines are clothed in black and 
make one of the four orders of mendicants.” ( Beeton’s Dictionary ). 

1. EncyclopiJsdia Britt. 9th Ed. Vol. 18, p. 198, 

3. Journal, K, R. Cama Oriental Institute, No. 3, pp. 78-90. 

3. “ Even the name of Tadmor or Palmyra, by its signification in the 
Syriac as well as in the Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm 
trees which afforded shade and verdure to that temperate region.” Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of Rome (Ed. of 1845) Vol. 1. p. 183. According 
to Burgess, the Tad (Borassus and flabeUiformus) is known as Palmyra 
palm (Burgess’s Rock-cut temples of Elephanta p. 1), 
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(6) Again, as said above, the city had a sun4emple.^ So, its 
inscriptions may be of some use in the study of what was said 
in the Zend Avesta about the reverence paid by the Persians 
to I^orshed the sun, and Meher (Mithra) the Yazata presiding 
over Light. In fact, we find, as we will see later on, a reference 
to Mithra in Anquetil’s fuither note on this very slip of 
paper, (o) Again, perhaps the fact of Zoroastrian priests using 
the leaves of the date-palm in their liturgical services,^ may 
have interested him in the matter of the City of palms. 

I do not know what particular book of Palmyra Inscriptions 
and what particular letter is referred to. It was only at the 
•end of the 18th century that the ruins were discovered.^ It 
was in 1751 that Wood and Dawkins first studied its architecture 
and it was in 1753 that they published copies of its inscriptions. 

The great epigraphic wealth of Palmyra was first thoroughly 
opened to study by the collections of Waddington and De 
Vogtie made in 1861 -62. So it seems that AnquetiFs reference 
is to a manuscript letter and not to a printed letter. Anquetii 
gives reference to 6 pages of the book and takes a note of what 
these pages refer to. I will speak here of the 6 references : 

The first note reads ‘‘ Refute FAbbe Barthelemy.’" It means 
that the above-mentioned Inscriptions refute 

The six notes on Abb6 Barth^lemy. As Anquetii has not 
the slip ^bout the what partictilar statement of Abbe 

Barth^lemy is in question, I am not, at 
Barth6lemy, present, in a position to speak on the 

subject. If the book of inscriptions is 
identified, we may, later on, refer to its page 176, and see 
what the 'subject is. 

As to Abbe Barthelemy, he was Jean Jacques Barth41emy, 
who was bom in 1716 and died in 1795. 

Ahh6 Barthelemy, He had assisted Anquetii in his adventure 
of coming to India. He was learned in 
various subjects. He was a great friend of Comte de Caylus 
who also had assisted Anquetii in his project. His studies 


1 Vide Dr. Robertson Smith’s interesting article on Palmyra in EncyL 
Britt. 9th Ed. Vol. XVIII. 

JS Vide my “Religions Customs and Ceremonies of the Parsees ” 
|)p. 291-93. For AnquetiFs references to the Date-tree, vide his Zend 
Avesta Vol. II. pp. 399, 404, 

» Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire I. p. 183 n. (Ed. of 
1845). 

i, Br, R. Smith in Encyclopaedia Britannioa 18th vol. {9fch ed.) p. 203. 
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are spoken of, on account of their variety of subjects, as “ une 
mosatique’’. He had made a large collection of medallions. 
He was an author of a number of books. We learn the follow- 
ng particulars about him from Anquetil’s own work. 

(а) When Anquetil communicated to him, as to other savants, 

, his project of going to India for study, he approved the project. 

He and other scholars encouraged him and pointed to him the 
Academic des Belles Lettres as the final goal of his work i.e 
they hinted, that if he succeeded, his success will lead to his 
being elected a member of that body (Ils me montrerent de 
loin TAcademie des Belles-Lettres comme le terme de mes 
travaux),! 

(б) It was this abbe who procured for Anquetil the help of 
other influential personages.^ 

(c) The year 1761 was the year of the Transit of Venus. 
After Anquetil’s departure from Paris to^ start for India, 
when he was waiting at the Orient, a town in the Bay of Biscay, 
where he had arrived on 16th November 1754, some of his 
friends thought of the coming Transit and it occurred to them 
that Anquetil may carry astronomical instruments with him 
to India to observe the Transit scientifically. So, M. le Comte 
de Caylus and M. Lamoignon de Malesherbes sent to Anquetil 
when he was waiting at the Orient, a box containing the 
instrument. L’Abbe Barthelemy sent, in the box, some books 
also from his library to help Anquetil (“ M. TAbbe Barthelemy 
grossit la caisse de plusiers bon Livres tires de son Cabinet),”^ 

(d) In his return voyage to Europe, his ship, which left 
Bombay on 28th April 1761, halted for some days at Hanover 
and atTellichery whence he went to Mahi. There, he received 
a letter from Abbe Barthelemy, whom he had previously inform- 
ed that h^ had finished the translation of the first chapter of the 
Vendidad, advising him to go on drawing out from the Dasturs 
all possible light, which they can give, on ancient Persia till he 
finished translating the whole of the writing attributed to 
Zoroaster. He also recommended Anquetil to include in his 
voyage, Egypt, where many discoveries were made at the time 
by M. de Guignes 


1 Zend Avesta, vol, 1, p. VI. 

2 Ibid. p. X. 

3 Ibid p. CCOXVI n. h 

12 
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(e) Anquetil refers to him again in his account of his return 
to Paris, and says, that he found in him an '' obliging scholar ” 
(s^avant obiigcant)d 

(/) He and M. de Giiignes were the two examiners who 
were named by the Academy to examine- his Ms, work before 
publication (F?'c?e for their certificate AnquetiPs Zend Avesta 
VoL I p. xxxvii, the page after the Errata.)^ 

We have in our Society's Library the English translation in 
7 volumes of the work of Abbe Barthelemy, entitled ‘‘ Travels 
of Anacharsis the younger in Greece." The author, in these 
volumes, introduces us to the antiquities, manners and customs 
of ancient Greece, and that not in a direct form, but in the form 
of a description by a traveller, named Anacharsis, who travelled 
in Greece in the 4th century B.C. I think, in the selection of the 
title for his work, Abbe Barthelemy followed Xenophon, who 
has, in his Oyropaedia, taken Cyrus the Eider as the hero of his 
book, and has given his views, associating them with the name 
of Cyrus. The full title of Abbe Bartheiemy's work is Voyage 
du jeune Anacharsis en Greco dans le milieu du qiiatri^me Siecie 
avant Fere Chretienne." Anacharsis the younger, under 
whose assumed name Barthelemy handles his subject, is 
supposed to be a descendant of Anacharsis, the Scythian philo- 
sopher, who flourished in the 7th century B.C., and who visited 
Athens in the time of Solon. He was ‘Hho only barbarian 
ever admitted to the honour of citizenship. ^ 

The second Note on the above slip of paper referring to 

(b) The Cypress the Palmyra Inscriptions, runs thus ; 
of Aderbedjan. 

‘‘ P. 42 explique d’une manifere curieuso le Cypres 
plants dans FAderbedjan." (Hyde p. 382). 

The reference to Dr, Hyde is to the second editicn of his 
Historia Religionis Veterum Persarum (Ed. of 1760). The 
referencels to the subject wherein the author refers to the tree 
at Kashmar or Kashmar Anquetil^^ in his Zend- 

Avesta, refers to Zoroaster having brought a cypress in 
Kaschmer in Korassan (Voi. I, partie 2, pp. 33, 46-47 and 61). 


1 Ibid COCCXXXIX and n. 1. Vido my “ Aiiquotil Bu Perron of 
Paris and Bastnr Barab of Surat ” p. 58, 

2 Ibid CCCCLXXVIII. 

3 Beeton’s Bictionary of Geography and Biography, new edition by 
Gi B. Emerson Vol. I, pp. 123-124. 
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The cypress, referred to, is the cypress, which, according to 
Firdonsi and other writers, Zoroaster planted 

Che Cypress. court of King Gushtasp. Firdousi 

says : It was a tree with many roots and a large number of 
branches, spreading from the mansion of Gushtasp and the 
top of his palace. The leaves of that tree were good counsels 
and the fruit was wisdom. How can one who eats of such fruit 
(viz., wisdom) die ? Now, the reason, why Aiiquetil has 
taken this note, seems to me to be, that the author^ referred ^to 
by him has spoken of it as the Cypress planted in Adarbadgan, 
while all references to it point to Ediorassan as the place of its 
growth. As the name of the place differed, Anquetil seems to 
have taken a note of it. 

The third note refers to Anquetil himself. It says : P. 49 

(c) A refutation Me refute sur^ ce que j’ai dit que Zoroastre 
of his view. n’avaifc (?) pas eteinstruit paries Juifs.” 

It seems that the book referred to above refutes the view of 
Anquetil that Zoroaster was never instructed by the Jews, 
I cannot trace where Anquetil has said so. I have not been 
able to find any statement to that effect in his Zend Avesta. 
On his rebum to Paris and before the publication of the three 
volumes of his Zend-Avesta, he had published according to 
Darmesfceter,^ the following articles : 

(a) ®^M6moire sur I’authenticite de I’Avesta ’’ in the Journal 
des Savants.” of May-June 1769. This Journal is not available 
here A 

(h) Comparaison du systeme theologique des Mages 
d’apres Plutarque et d’apres les textes Zends.” It was published 

1. Vuiler’s Text of the Shah -n amah III p. 1497, Vide my paper before 

the B. B, B. A. S. entitled ‘‘Cashmere and the Ajicient Persians” (Vol. 
XIX pp. 247-48. Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part I, pp. 109-10). Vide 
Ousley’s Travels in Persia Vol. I p. 389. The Dabistan by Shea 

and Troyer, Vol. I pp. 306-9. Vide\^H\ 0^ by Dastur 

Erachji S. Meherji Bana, p. 40. Vide Jackson’s “Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Iran ” p. 80. Ousley (Travels in Persia Vol. 1. p. 389) says that “ the 
tree reminds us of that extraordinary triple tree, planted by the Patriarch 
Abraham and existing until the death of Christ.” 

2. Perhaps the word may be read ‘ de.’ 

3. Zend Avesta Vol. I Introduction p. XIII. 

4. I am very sorry to read, what our Librarian says in his letter,^ dated 
24th July 1924 : “1 regret we have not any volume of this in the Library. 
We had a few odd volumes but they were discarded by the Managing 
Committee a few years ago.” It is a pity, that such old Journals of 
learned Societies are discarded in this way. 
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in the M^moires de Fx^cademie.” The Ml title of the Memoiies 
is Histoire de FAeademie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles 
lettres, avec les Memoires de Litterature tire des Registre de 
cette Academie, depiiis Fannee MDCCLXIV jusqua et compris 
Fannee MDCCLXVI’’, Tome Trente-qiiatrieme p. 376. The 
Mi title of AnquetiFs article is ''Systemo Theologiqne des 
Mages, seion Plutarche, compare avec celui des aneiens livres 
que les Parses attribuent k Zoroastre, leur Legislatenr./'^ 

(c) '' Exposition dii Systeme theologiqne des Perses d’apr^s 
les textes zends, pehlvis, et parsis ; recherches snr Fage de 
Zoroastre.’^ This article was published in the above Memoires 
VoL XXXVII pp. 570-710. It is not available here. 

I do not find in the above available volume, the above referred 
to view of Anquetii. So, perhaps it is in one of the other two 
articles. 

(d) Note on the The fourth Note reads thus : 

Calbovis. 

Les Calbovis du mont Leban. Hyde 515.’’ 

The Calbovis^ seem to be the Kalbians who live round aboxit 
mount Libanu or Lebanon. John Henry Grose, in liis Voyage 
to the East Indies.” (1757), refers to them, and says that, like, 
the Suffists, they ''outwardly conform to the Mahometan religion” 
(p. 357). 

The reference to Hyde is to the second edition of l)r. Hyde’s 
above mentioned Veterum Persaram HistoriaReligionis p. (515), 
where in the Appendix I, referring to p. 36 of the text a note 
is given on the Calbii and Durzii living on Mount Lebanon* 

The fifth note is not legible. It reads like (p.) " 152 Agli 

(e) A reference to Col Ormuzd.” 

Ormuzd- 

f) 

I do not understand what is meant to be said here. Perhaps 
what was meant by Anquetii is that Agli (or whatever the name 
may be), referred to in the book of Palmyra Inscription, is the 
same as Ormazd of Persia. 

The sixth and the last note on this slip of paper is (p.) " 166 

(/) Reference to Matarhal Mithra ou le soleiL” The first 
word is not clear. Perhaps, by a reference 
to the book of Palmyra Inscriptions, some light may be thrown 


1, This Memoir is in our Library. It is I, I. c-1. 
% The reading is doubtful. 
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on the word. What is meant by Anquetil seems to be that the 
name (whatever it may be) is the same as Mithra or the Snn of 
the Avesta. 


Now, we come to a Note on the first page of the third fly-leaf 
of VoL I. We read : Voy (ez) Fextr (ait) 
ni dans le Journal des Savants. November 1771 

seau anSers Pp- 709-716 n. 41 par M. de Guignes, la 

reponse generale h la critique par M. de 
Guignes. Mai 1772 p. 252-(272)-274. 

'* Le 25 avr (il) 1788 M. Genin 1^ Comm, des afl (aires) Etrang 
(eres) a fait la 2® lecture de son 2nd Meme sur les Bmies ; il a 
dit qu’il avait mg (u) nne lettre de M. Bousseau Consul General 
de Bagdad qni lui marque qu’il a vu dan les mains des Parses 
d’lezd des Mss. en caracteres de Persepolis clous 2 et je lui ai 
represent^ que le fait etait certainement faux, qu’il fallait les 
attendre (?) que c ’etait du zerid ou du Pehlvi, 

“ O Kousseau unnatif d’Ispahan, a ete k Surate dutem(p)s de 
mon frere s’est sauve 3 k Paris portant toujours Thabit (?)'^. . • • 
long aupres de M. De Captries qui a ete Consul k Bassora, et 
il dira voir tout ce qu’on lui demandera. C’est le caractfere 
des Chretiens (?) du pays.s 

The reference in the above note to De Guignes’ reply to the 
criticism in 1771 seems to be to the theory, 
f that the origin of the Chinese 

Gmgnes theory. Egyptian colonization. He 

Stuck to this theory, upto his death on 19th March 1800.® 
His work on this subject was entitled “ Memoire dans lequel on 
prouve que les Chinois sont une colonie Egyptienne ” published 
in 1759-60. His theory is said to have seduced a number of 
savants at the time but was criticised as absurd by others. 


The E/Ousseau referred to in the above note was Jean Eran 9 ois 


RoussSau* 


Xavier Rousseau who was bom at Ispahan 
in 1738 and died in 1808, He was a great 


French diplomat. The famous Jean Jacque Rousseau (1712-1778)^ 


- 1 Doubtful. It may be ‘intr,’ for Introduction. 2 Cuneiform, lit. 
nails. S Concealed, disguised, reserved, i Doubtful, It seems to be 
some word for dress. 

6 Then follow four lines, wHcb are illegible owing to faint ink. 

6 We find even now the theory occasionally propounded, that Egypt 
was the country from which ci\dlization spread to the East and furthest 
Bast,— Vide *‘'Th© Chiidran of the Sun”. A study in the Early History of 
Civilization by W,^ J. Perry. Vide my paper ‘*A Few Notes from 
Recent Anthropological Literature” read before the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay on 2nd July 1024, 
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whose philosophy had greatly influenced the France and even 
the Europe of his time, was his father’s cousin. His father had 
come to Persia, in 1708, on an embassy, and had become a prirh- 
cipai jeweller (le principal joailiier) of the Shah there. Young 
J. E. Xavier Rousseau knew several languages of Asia and 
Europe. He was charge des affaires ” of France in Persia in 
1775. During his visit of Paris he continued to put on oriental 
costume.^ In 1782, he was the consul of France at Basra. 
Later on, he became consul at Bagdad and remained in that 
post till his death. The writer of his life in the Dictionay of 
Larouse says : “ Son erudition and son autorit^ furcs tres 
utile aux voyageurs Niebuhr, Pages.,.. et autres.” It was 
during the time of his stay in Persia as charge des affaires” 
that he must have visited Yczd, and it must be during that 
visit that he may have seen in the hands of the Parsees there 
some Avesta Mss. wMch he thought were in the letters of the 
Persepolitan Cuneiform inscriptions. Anquetii very properly 
corrected him by saying that the Mss. he may have seen must be 
in Zend (Avesta) and Pehlvi characters. 

As to what Anquetii says, that Rousseau was in Surat when 
his brother was there, we do not find any direct statement to that 
effect in the account of his life in the Dictionary of Larouse. 
But, w^e read there, that he came to the help of several French- 
men who had fallen in a miserable condition in India, sent them 
money for maintenance in the colony of M^hi ('* vint au secours 
de plusieurs Francais qui 4taient tomb4s dans la mis5re dans 
ITnde envoya k ses frais des vivres k la colonie de Mahi.”) 

As to Anquetil’s reference to his brother Anquetii du Brian- 
court being in Surat, we know from his first volume, that he was 
at Surat in the service of the French factory. He came to India 
some time after Anquetil’s arrival. 

Then we come to four lines which, of all the N^tes of 

M. Anquetii, are the most difficult to read, 
^ Reference to Mr. account of their bad handwriting 

but also because of their very faint ink, 
M. Daniel Levi has read some words here and there as follows : 

M. Clod attaquer les saints livres Zend Avesta 

Appele la Zend Av PhiUoqfliuiller.” After 

several hours painful attempt with a magnifier, I have read a. 

^ It is this fact that is referred to above in the Note. 
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pa-rt of this Note as follows, and in my reading I think I am sure 
with the first name : 

M. Qootz pi du club du Jacobin retracte ime . . • • 

quli avait de I’Evangile ^ de Fac- 

, cepter d’attaqner ce saint livre zend Avesta 

appeleie zend Av le Philo- 

soph lOFev. 1791. 

The M. Clootz, referred to in this most difficult of difficult 
notes of Anquetil, is Baron Jean Baptiste who was bom in 1775 
and died in 1794. He was known as Anacharsis Clootz, the 
first part of which name Anacharsis, he had assumed from the 
name of the book of Abb6 Barthelemy above referred to (p. 90), 
viz., ‘'Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Grece Etc.’’ He was bom 
near Cleves and had gone to Paris at the age of eleven for study. 
While there, he took up the Anarchic teachings of his uncle Corne- 
lius de Paum. Thereafter, he gave up his title and his Christian 
baptismal name and took up the above name of Anacharsis and, 
like the holder of that fictitious name in Barthelemy’s work, 
travelled and wandered in Europe, preaching anti-Christian 
views. Not only did he preach against Christianity but ran 
down all revealed religions. He returned to Paris in 1789. He 
was a member of the Jacobin Club, a club of the most violent 
revolutionists, founded in Paris in 1789. Bobespierre, the 
chief of the Jacobins (1768-1794) brought about his dismissal 
from the Jacobin Club, and some time after, he was put to death. 

% 

It seems that like Bobespierre, his character was possibly 
made up of contradictions. Bobespierre had at first conscien- 
tious scruples against the infliction of death sentence, but when 
he came to power, he caused many deaths as a Bevolutionary, 
and he himseh, becoming a victim was dragged to the guillotine. 
Similarly, Clootz, who also became a victim of his own anarchical 
teaching and was condemned and put to death, had at first 
run down all religions, but, latterly, his extravagances are said 
to have become somewhat solemn and he published a book on, 
at least, one religion, the Mahomedan, under the title of La 
Certitude des Preuves du Mahometism.” 

Now AnquetiFs above note, though mostly illegible, seems to 
point to some events and traits of the character of Clootz. If 
I have read the word correctly, there was something, in 1791, 

^ This illegible word seems to signify some oGfice or position held by 
M. Clootz in connection with the Jacobin Olubi 

2 Doubtful. 
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.tort ttr» ye..» beto his de.th, of . “ 

retraction of *liat was i ^ be due to some 

Jacobine Club at the hand deciphered by better 

r ---- - 

Zend Avesta in this note. 

This indistinct note finishes the notes on the fly-leaves of the 
fiist volume. 

VI 

NOTES m THE BODY OE THE VOLUME. 

Stes on the margin. I will now speak of these . 

I. NOTES ON SLIPS OF PAPER. 

We find that ^ ^CsEfSTy TJTtt! 

was he who did so from hj name 

has put down on most of them, i wiu now &i>oa 
on slips attached to different pages. 

This Note reads as foEows ; 

Bamlipatam (Palorte) des cent P 

(1) Note about an (1777 (*?) <ioDXio l)a»r Hider 

Aebsm- 

TtMBl.ti<m.-B!t.blishment of 

hundred persons, this year 1777 gr’'® J 

Aober. 

BanEipatam is a village in the Malabar distne^ ^It 
PortuguLnameof Palorte. Anquetil 

queles Portugais appeUent im. 3). 

n Its river slso carriBS the same iiaruG (I « P* . 

It had a Shohe church dedicated to “Notre U^dame des 

Palourte (Vide Tome II ^ P- Hxder Acoar 

seems to be the Haider All of Mysore (170 
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The first words in the third line are difficult to read. Are 
they parsee de Bombay ”{?) It is with very great diffidence 
.thit I suggest this reading. It is known that a Parsee of Bombay 
was associated with Haider All in his war with the neighbouring 
state. We read in an account of Hyder Ali’s life ‘‘He is 
said to have induced his brother to employ a Parsee to purchase 
artillery and small arms from the Bombay Government . ”2 We 
read at the bottom of the slip in pencil a note saying “ Vol. 
I p. 187.’’ It seems to be in the hand of Dr. Lee. The slip 
must strictly be said to belong to p. 126 n. 1 , where we find a 
reference to Bamlipatam. 

In interpreting these notes, we must bear in mind, that they 
are mere stray notes put in by Anquetil, to be perhaps amplified 
and connected with the text ; so they must not be taken as a 
running sentenpe. 

2 The slip on p. 

170, on an abb6 and The next slip is attached to p. 170, It reads : 

the Avesta Ahun- 

avar* 


Le 73 1783^. 

M. I’Abbe Adheach, chanoinie de M, D. qui travaille sur le 
Zend-Avesta &;c. m’est voir avec M. G. 1 an 

surtout. Ques. sur le Verbe, F Yonover, la Parol. Autre dito il y a 
predicateur a dit que la croyance de Verbe &c. etait 
dans rOrient avant le Chrestianism a cite les passes (1) 

M. V Adheaoh lira sur I’autorite cite &c. me con- 

sultera &c. 


1 During my visit of Mysore and Beringax>atam about 18 years ago, 
I remember hawng seen, in a large picture in a palace, a Parsee standing 
with other courtiers in his full dress. 

2 Enpyclopasdia Brittanica 9th JEd. Vol. 12 p. 427 col. 2. 

3 The figure may be read 5, bqt as it is like the second figure of the 
year (1783), I have read it ^ 7. 

4 The last fiigure may be read as 7 ; But as ‘ 7 % the second figure in 

the number for the year is not like this, one should not read it as 7. 
The second figure in the year (1783) cannot be other than 7 because 
Anquetil lived in the century denoted by 17, As he speaks of the visit 
of a person to him, there is no doubt that the year is ^vonteen hundred 
and eighty -three (the last figure may be different ). . . 

' ^ ’ 13 
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Traaslation : — 7tii November 1783. 

Mr. Abbe Adheach (of the) Canonry of M.D. who works oa 

the Zend Avesta &c. came to see me with M.G (1) 

1 

Question. — On the Word, the Yonover,^ the Word. Another 

Question. 3 There is .a preacher (who) has said that the 

belief of the (Holy) Word &c. existed in the East before Chris- 
tianity. (He) has cited the passages. Mr. (abbot) Adheach 

will read 1 on the authority quoted &c. (and) will consult 

me. 

This slip of paper attached to the plate between pp. 270 and, 
271, bears some faint writing in pencil by some later hand, 
giving the decipherment of some words. Then at the bottom, 
it has the following, words ; 

“ Vol. I, p. 170 

J. Lee.’* 

It seems, that the slip was, at first, a loose slip, and the above 
referred to Dr. Lee, thinking that it referred to something on p. 
170 of the first volume, wrote that Note with his own hand. But 
it does not appear to have any reference to anything said on this 
page. 

Then some later handwriting (which also seems to be that of 
Dr. Lee) has corrected this reference in faint pencil and we read 
“ See Vol. 2,176 (=1, 2, 176).” This is a very proper correction, 
because, on p. 176 of the second part of the first volume, we find 
a reference to the Ahuna vairya prayer, and the word there is 
written by Anquetil as ‘‘ Honover.” 


1 This word seems to be surtout. If so, it may mean, with the pre- 
ceding word which seems to be an (an surtout), ‘‘in an overcoat”; or it 
may mean especially. Then the word may run in connection with what 
follows he came to see me especially on the question. (The question 
is referred to in the next line.) 

2 Yono ver is the Honover (Avesta “ Ahuna Vairya,” the prayer known 
as YathA AhC Vairyd). Anquetil says of it; “Horn g6n6ral de la parole 
dDrmuasd (Vide his &nd Avesta, Tom© II, Table des Matieres, p. 697 
1st Column). 

3 We read the word *dito ’ (IKng. ditto) under the word ‘‘ ques(tionl** 
of the preceding line. So, I think what Anquetil means to say is that 
his ” another question was &c.” 
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We read on this slip : Apres la mort du chef des grands 
Marafces resident kb Ponin, guerre pour le 
partage des biens entre Rougunatrao et sa 
niece femme de Moraro; le 1^ cede Salsett© 
aux Anglais, pour le faire nn appui. Ils 
prennent Tanin le 28- 10^^® 1774 ; s^appairent leur (1) Les 
Marates saisi delois se recouvertent (?) Us anglais 

quhls prient aux Praneais de faire un estabiissement chez eux 2^ 


The slip attached 
tso p. 425 on an Event 
at Poona. 


TramlaUon , — On the death of the chief of the great Mahrattas, 
^siding in Poona, war for the division of the property between 
Ragonnathrao and the family of the wife of Morarao. The 
first {i.e,^ the former ?) gives Salsette to the English for their 
rendering him support. They took Thana (on) the 28th of 
December 1774. They ally themselves to them (?) ; the Mah- 

rathas seized with power recover. They the Eng- 

They request the French to establish themselves 

amongst them (?) 

^e Ragonnathrao, referred to in this Note, is the Maratha 
chief Raghuba (also known as Raghunath) who was the son of 
Baji Rao I. of Poona. The Maratha power was in ascendancy in 
the latter half of the 18th century, and in 1760, when Anquetil 
was in Bombay, the Mahratha Empire was in its zenith. The 
Morarao, referred to here is Ml.dho R4o also spoken of as Madhav 
Rao. He was the fourth Peshw^. The following passage from 
Vincent Smith’s The Oxford Student’s History of India ” 
(6th Ed., 1916, Chap. XXIV, p. 266) explains the event referred 
to herein : The war known as the first Marathir war arose 
out of a disputed succession to the office of Peshwa, Madho 

(Madhava) ]^o, the fourth Peshwa, died in 1772 and 

was replaced by his brother Naray^n Rao, who, nine months 
later, was murdered by his uncle Raghoba (Raghunath). The 
succession was contested between the murderer and the 
suppbi^fcei'^ of his victim’s posthumous child, who set up a 
regency. The English authorities at Bombay promised their 
support to Raghote at the price of the cession of Salsette® 
and Bassein and an agreement to the effect, the Treaty of Surat 
(1775) was concluded without the knowledge of the Governor- 
General.® But he found himself obliged to support the 
Bombay President in the ^war which ensued.” 


^ 1 The last 4 lines are illegible and unintelligible to me, because Anque- 
til bas added a line over a line and simply scribbled. 

2 Tanin or Thana, referred to in this nbte, formed a part of the Salsette* 
» Hastings was the Ckjvemor-General at the time. 
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The following genealogical Table explains the relationship 
between the different Peshwas ; — 

BALAJI VISHWANATH 

1st Peshwa in 1714. 

Died in 1720, 


Baji Bao I, 2nd Peshwa, Kaghoba or 

Died 1740 Raghunath Rao. 


Balaji, 3rd Bladho or Madhava Narayan Rao, inurdei 
Peshwa. Rao, 4th Peshwa, by Raghoba in 

Died in 1772. 1772. 

At the foot of this note also, we read, in Dr. Lee’s hand, a 
Note saying “ Voh I, p. 424.” There is also the same Note in 
faint pencil. It seems, that at first, he made the Note in 
pencil, and then, assuring himself that he was right, he made 
the Note in ink. This Note properly points out the place or 
the page where the slip should go because, it is here (pp. 424- 
425), that Anquetil refers to Thana (Tanin) in describing his 
return journey to Surat from the Elephanta caves. As all the 
events had happened subsequent to his departure from India 
he takes a Note of what ho had subsequently heard or read. 

Having finished an examination of the Notes on slips of 
paper, I now come to the marginal Notes in the Volume itself. 

11— MARGINAL NOTES. 

We have a number ef marginal notes. They are of two kinds : 
(1) Those which correct the error in the print, and (2) those 
which give some additional information on the subjects, treated 
in the pages on the margin of which they stand. Astotheerrmrs 
in print, we find, that Anquetil seems to have gone over his 
work very carefully with a view, perhaps, of a second edition. 
We find from these volumes, that he had taken care to mark 
even the errors of the omission of small punctuations like 
comma, &c. There are marginal notes, drawing attention hero 
and there to other references. We fcaow, ^at in the first 
volume in the first set of .pages, numbered XVII-XXXVI, 
Auquetilhasgivena vwy long exhaustive Errata (p. XVII) 
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saying li y a beaucoiiip de fautes dans cet oiivrage 1© 
plus grand nombre esfc d© taoi, les autres on &happe a 
I’lmpression. Je ni’arr^terai suxtout k celles qui blessentle 
sens, on qui le rendeiit incertain ; le Lectuer voudra bien corriger 
le rest© de lui-memej et suppleer la ponctuation dans les 
endroits oti, quoique vicieuse, elle ne cause aucune obscurite.’" 
This explains his solicitude to note down even the minutest 
errors, like those of punctuations, with a possible view 
to a second edition. 

The following is a list of the pages bearing marginal Notes, 
with my few observations : 

P. XX of Errata. 

(a) The first important tnarginal note in the Errata i*eads 

1 . , des Lettres du Bengal© etable Mogul par les Marates. 
Siege a Dehli Gazette de France^ 31 Juill. 1772. 

' AnquetiPs references in the Marginal Note to the events of 
1772 seem to be explained by what we read in Smith’s “ Oxford 
Students’ History of India” (p. 261). We read there as 
follows But the Marath^s, although hit hard by the disaster 
of Panipat, soon began to recover power, and at the close of 
1770, M^hMaji Sindia occupied Delhi* He persuaded Shah 
Alam to quit Allahabad and return to the capital. The 
Emperor thus became a dependent of the Mar^thas, and 
Hastings was justified in withholding a payment of the Bengal 
tribute, and in treating Allahabad and Kari* as abandoned by 
the emperor,” 

The event also seems to be explained by the following which we 
read in the History of Dow (2nd edition, vol. II, p. 333), referred 
to by Anquetil on the page of the Marginal note ; — 

The King (Alamgir II) and his eldest son Ali Gohar, were, in 
the meantime, kept state prisoners. The latter made his escape 

in 1772 The vizier, by the means of insidious letters, 

in which Ittul Eaw and many other Oparahs, swore 

to protect him, inveigled him to Delhi. Butj in violation of all 
oaths and fair promises, he was instantly confined by Ghazi in 
the house, of Alia Murda, whfere he remained for the space of 
two months.” 


1 The edge of the page having been cut o3, the first word is not clear. 
Ifc may be lu, i.e., read* 

2 Doubtful reading. 
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Anquetii’s reference to Mr. Dow’s History on p. 20 of Ms 
Errata, is to the first edition of Alexander Dow’s History of 
Hindostan; translated from the Persian.” After the publication 
of Anquetil’s work, a new edition of this History was publish* 
od in 1812, in three volumes, in an amplified form, with two 
dissertations in place of one referred to by Anquetil. The 
title of this new edition runs thus : The History of Hindostan ; 
translated from the Persian, to wMch are prefixed two 
Dissertations ; the first concerning the Hindoos, and the 
second on the Origin and Nature of Despotism in India ; 
by Alexander Dow, Bsq. A new edition in three volumes, 
London 1812.” 

{b) The second marginal note of the Errata is not clearly writ- 
ten out. When the difficult parts are properly arranged as in- 
dicated by marks like /\ and X it reads thus : 

P. 486 lig. ^ 9 lis est preceded de’. 

P: 486 lig. 3 lis. Vendidad sad6. Je donne separement la Vendi- 
dad proprement si-dit quoiqu’ il fassent partie du Vendidad- 
sade ou il est meM avec Izeschne et la Vendidad parceque.” 

These marginal notes, in order to be better understood, must 
be read with what is said on page 486 of the first volume of 
Anquetil 11. 9 and 3. Anquetil wants to make a reference to 
what he has said on p. 486 and suggests a correction. The 
references to the Vendidad Sade and the Vendidad properly 
so-called refer to the fact that this Vendidad contains in itsefi 
the Yasna and the Visparad also. 

MARGINAL NOTES OF DISCOURS PRELIMINAIRE. 

P. 30. The Note reads : ^‘Bibl. Germ. T. 48 p.ll2.” I do not 
know to what Library (Bibliotheque) Anquetil refers. He seems 
to desire to add this marginal note of reference, if anotlser edi- 
tion of his work was published. Perhaps the word Germ, may 
bereadGen.m..i.e., Gentil Ms. Then, that may be a reference to 
the library of an orientalist M. Gentil. Vide below (p. 107), 
marginal note of p. 274. 


X Abbreviation *of ligne* 2 Abbr. of lisess 

3 The word Sad^, if it is Pers. SddeTi, simple, seems to be a misnomer, 
because such a Vendidad is not “simple’’ but “mixed.” So, I think, 
the word may be Sada, inconvenience, trouble, because the recital of the 
three — the Vendidad proper, the Yasna and the Visperad-caases an in- 
convenience or trouble to the reciter, requiring him to be very careful 
to preserve the proper order of the arrangement of the chapters. 
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P. 48. du Schodjaa frere de Aurangzebe. Voy. de 
jaraaf (?) p. 47-49.” 

He says of the palace referred to in his text, that it was of Shu ja, 
the brother of Aurangzebe. Shah Jahan had four sons, oS 
whom Shuja was the second and Aurangzebe the third. I do not 
know what book of voyage Anquetil refers to, 

(P. 83. There is a marginal note in English in pencil on p. 83* 
of the Discourse, which refers to Ezouri Vedam, which reads : 
‘‘ This book is a forgery of the Jesuit Missionaries.” This note 
seems to have been made by a later owner of the volumes, most 
probably by the above-referred to Dr. Lee. 1) 

P. 119, “M. Dupleix, tire du Bengale, remplace par un 
homme foible, ocoupe luimeme k la c6te par les guerres &c. 
tout cela prepare, concerte par les Anglais, pour Temparer 
Surem et tranquiliser du Bengale 

Translation. — Dupleix, withdrawn from Bengal, (and) re- 
placed by a weak man, occupied himself on the coast, with the 
wars, all that prepared (and) concerted by the English in order 
to possess Surem (pore) and tranquilise Bengal. 

The reference here to Dupleix’s withdrawal from Bengal is to 
the fact of his being the superintendent of French affairs in Chan- 
darnagar near Calcutta in 1730. The town grew in power and pros- 
perity under him. The reputation that he made there led to his 
being appointed in 1742, the Governor-General of the French 
territories in India. Latterly, he came to the South, to the 
Madras Presidency. In the wars, which rose between two 
rival claimants for the sovereignty of Carnatic and the Deccan, 
the British took the side of the rivals who were opposed to those 
whom Dupleix favoured. The town Surem (written in an 
abbreviated forni with a point at the end) seems to be Seram- 
pore near Calcutta. It was for some time held by the Dutch, 
but in 1845 it was sold to the English. 

P. liSo. The note reads: — ‘"La compag. Angloise, en ren- 
dant justice h la probity de M. Spencer, pense diSeremment de 
ses operations dans le Bengale. Memoirs de M. Verelst. 
Append(ix) p. 134.’’ 

This Mr, Spencer is Mr. Spencer who was the Commis- 
sioner of Marine in Bombay at the time when Anquetil came to 
Bombay before Ms departure to Europe and with whom he 
lived in Bombay. At first, he was the Chief of the English 
Company at Surat. Anquetil refers to his “ probite ” more 
than once in his work. The English are said to have made their 


1. Yajur Veda. 
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name in Ms time, owing to his good qualities. Ho says MMs 
ce nom, iis ne le doivent qu’aux qualites persoiinelies du 
Chef de i’ entreprise (M. Spencer). II n’a pas moins faliu quo 
I^humaiiite' , ia douceur, la probite de ce genereus Anglois, pour fair 
oublier aux naturels du Pays la violence qu’ii ©xer^oit au nom 
de sa Nation. (Tome I., P. 1., p. 119, last para). Anquetil re- 
fers to Spencer’s bonnes manieres ” further on also. (Ibid 
p, 297, 1. 13). Again, he says of Hm ; Si jamais homme a 
ete propre i concilier des partis animes I’un centre V autre, 
c’etoit ce genereux Anglois (Ibid p. 437). He desired the 
union of England and France. (Fide also Ibid, pp. 302, 307, 
309). 

This and the previous marginal notes are in connection with 
a long dissertation of Anquetil on the subject of the possession of 
power in India by the different European nations. It is a mhr 
ject worth reading even now, What Anquetil means to say by 
this Note, is, that even a good and honest man like Spencer 
failed in Bengal, wherein there was much of avidity in the 
management of affairs. I cannot make out who the Monsieur 
(the name is not clear) referred to by Anquetil, is, and what his 
memoire was. Anquetil refers to a number of Memoirs in Ms 
original notes printed in the margin of his pages. 

P, 123. The Marginal notes of this page seem to point out 
the marginal sub-headings of the subject, which may be printed, 
if a second edition was ever wanted. Or, perhaps, Auquetil 
only put these for Ms reference, 

(P. 179. Here, there is a Note in English, which runs as : 
‘‘ 825. Aiphab. Samper. Bom 1772.” The number 825 is a 
correction of number 822 in the body of the text. But, I cannot 
trace who Aifab Samper, who is said to have been born in 1772, 
is. The Note is not in the hand of Anquetil, but seems to be in 
the hand of Dr. Lee. The word ‘ born ’ is not French and so 
evidently it is not a note by Anquetil. 1 ) 

P. 211 . W© read the following Notes : — 

{ay^ Sevadji fils du Ram Raja, fils de Sevadji, 

By this note, Anquetil corrects his statement in the original. 
The original said that Ram Raja, a Prince of the Marathas 
was the son of Schah Raja who was the son of Sambadji Raja. 
In this marginal note, he says, that Ram Raja was the son of 
Sevadji and had himself a son named Sevadji. 

(6) Again, lower down, he speaks of Sambadji as the son of 
the great Shivaji and again corrects or modifies that statement by 
.a second marginal Note wMch reads : Sambadji fils ami6 
de Rama Raja, fils de Sevadji.” 
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Anquetil seems to be under some confusion about the des- 
cendants of the great Maratha leader Shivaji, owing to the fact, 
that in the rising and descending genealogy of the great 
Mahratta leader, there are several names that are common. 
To make the matter clear to the readers, I give below the 
ascending and descending lines of Shivaji who was related to 
the Bhonsle (the Bonsolo of Anquetil) fan^y. 

Balaji, alias Shivaji (B. 1533). 


Maloji (B. 1550) Vithoji (B. 1553) 


Shahaji Sarfji 


Sambhaji Shivaji 

the great leader (B. 1627. D. 5th April 1680) 


Sambhaji (B. 1657 by wife 
Sayabai of the Mmbalchar 
faroily. 


Shah Kaja (Sh§<hu) also 
known as, 

Shivaji. 

Eamraja (B. 1758). 

The Ramraja, spoken of by Anquetil as the son of the great 
Shivaji-;, is generally known as Rajaram.^ The lower names in 
the aboVe table are such as are given by Anquetil in the margin. 

(c) The third Note on p. 211 refers to Nana, another name, as 
said by Anquetil, of Balaji Rao who was Beshwa from 1740 to 
1761. It runs thus : — 

‘'Pass§ dans 1761. Deux enfants. Madorao, sous la 
tutelle de Raguenatrao, son frfere. _______ 

1. ‘‘The Life of Shivaji Maharaj, Fomider of the Maratha Empire, 
by Prof. Takakhav, adopted from the original Marathi work of 11. A. 
Koluskar (1921), p. 550. I have prepared the upper part of the aoov© 
genealogical table from the text of this book. 

2. Le., the first. 

U 


Rajaram ( B. 1664 by wife 
Soyerabai of the 
Shirke family. Married 
Tarahai). 


Sambhaji Shivaji. 
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2''^ Naranrao, assassine ensiiite par Ragucnatrlio en 1774, 

Naranrao 9^ an age, fils de ce dernr^, Prince Naranrao 

Translation . — ^Diod in 1761. Two children. 1 Madorao, 
Hinder the guardianship of Raghimathrao, his brother. 2 Naranrao, 
assassinated' afterwards by Ragunathrao in 1774. Naranrao 
9 years of ago, son of this last Prince (Naranrao ^ ) 

The above names in the marginal notes of Anquetil are ex- 
plained by the following genealogical table of the Peshwas.^ 
(the Peseve of Anquetil, Tome I, P. 1. p. 211 n.). The events 
referred to are mentioned in brief with the names.'^ 

(1) Balaji Visvanath (1707-20). 

(2) Baji rL (1720-40), 


(3) Balaji Baji Rao Eaghunath Rao or Raghoba 

(1740-61). who claimed Peshwaship 

I (1773-74). 


(4) Madho Rao (1761-72) (5) Narayan Rao assassinated by 

Raghunath Rao or Raghoba 
(1772-73). 

(6) Madho Rao Narayan (1774*95) 
commited suicide. 


1 i.c. the second. 

2 I am doubtful about the figure. It may be some other number of 
one digit. 

3 Dernier, 4 The next line is cut off with the paper. 

5 The words which I have read “0 an age ’’ are very badly written. 
They can be read as one word and as “ savage ” for savage, ” ie., wild. 
Then in that case, the word in the next line which I have read above as 
“ prince^’ may be read as “ prive ” (i.e., deprive), and then, the meaning 
would be “The savage or the wild dr mad son of the last (person) 
deprives (himself, of his life).’* The missing portion may be words 
saying something like that. Then the reference may be to the fact 
that this Naranrao, the (Madhorao) Narayan of our genealogical table 
which follows, had committed suicide. 

6 The Oxford Students' History of India by Vincent Smith (1016 ), 
p. 304* 

^ ? Shahu (D.1748), the descendant of Shivaji, had Balaji, Vishwanath as 
Ms Peshwa. This Balaji Vidshwanath died in 1720 and his son Baji Bao 
,■ 1. succeeded him. Baji Rao was succeodod . by , his' son Balaji. .From 
1727, when Shahu had given full powers to Baji IMo I, the Pe^iwas 
had become the ruling dynasty. 
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P. 229. — J’ai lu et^ j’ai appris des gens dti pays, les details 
relatifs aux femmes Indoues qni se brulent. Mais je n’ai pas 
assist© k cette ceremonie barbare, quoiqne religieuse ; parce que 
ce qui regarde les Indons n’etoit que se conduire dans sa (?) 
place ; j’ai ajoute ce trait pour me delivrer des mille de ques- 
tions que Ton me fassoit sur les usages du pays en cela, j’ai 
manqu6 k la verite.^ Le voyageur de sa tour a tout vu, appri 
tout de yeux s’affablir. . . .dans ce qu’il zelement vrai. ” 

The last two or three lines are not clear to me, owing to the 
last letters on the margin having been cut off. But the sense 
of the whole seems to be clear. Anquetil seems to defend him- 
self against anything that may be said against his views, express- 
ed in his work on this page about the Hindu custom of Suttee, 
of which he says in his original writing : “ Nature (here) being 
enervated by heat and accustomed to violence of despotism 
they look to misfortune, to death itself, with a kind of careless- 
ness or of courage, which, in free countries and temperate cli- 
mate, one hardly finds among women.”^ 

P.274. — ^The first marginal note runs as ‘‘meurt 91 ans. 
Gent. (?) ie., Died (at the age of) 91 years.” 

^ Aurangzeb is said to have died at the age of 88 in the begin- 
ning of March 1707.^ Gent, seems to foe (M.) Gentil. 

The second note on p. 274 runs as : 

Le 11 Rabfoiussani, 1179 de V heg® dans les plaines de Panipat, 
&c., &c. Mst. de M. Gent. 

In this note, Anquetil gives the Mahomedan date and the 
authority of an event in the reign of Shah Jehan II. As to the 

1 The word et seems to have been cut oS with the page, 

2 The first part of the word having been cut off with the margin tha 
word is hot intelligible to me. 

3 A letter is cut off with the margin, but the word seems to be verity. 

4 Vide my “ Anquetil Du Perron and Dastur Darab p. 23. 

It seems that in ancient times the custom of Suttee was not confined 
to India. F^de my paper on Suttee. 

6 Vincent Smiths’ “ Oxford Students, History of India ”.(1916) p. 219, 

C Hijri. 

7 Manuscript- The word may be ‘Sujet’. II we take it for Mss, 
they are referred to by Anquetilin his work (Tome I.P. 1 p. 256), If we 
read the word for sujet (subject), Anquetil, when he refers to M. Gentil, 
speaks of the reference as a “ sujet ” (Ibid). Vide the Index of Anquetil. 
(Tome II pp, 685-6). 
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authority, Gentil, he was an Artillery officer of the French 
army in the Deccan. He had a taste for Oriental Literature 
and had with him several manuscripts of Oriental subjects. 
M. Gentil had been of great use to Anquetil in various matters.^ 

P, 332. — “ Iliaques ou hypogastriques.'" 

This note is in connection with AnquetiFs account of his ill- 
ness caused by his attempt of assisting a Couli^ or labourer in 
lifting up a load. The attempt had caused looseness of some 
arteries. In this note, he adds that the arteries referred to were 
the ''iliac or illiacal and the hypogastric/’ The iliac arteries 
are those which are related to “th^o ilium or flank-bone”^; 
Hypograstric arteries are those related to the hypogastrium ie., 
those situated in the lower part of the abdomen.^ 

P. 333,—“ Ou iliaques.” 

Anquetil continues his account of his above illness for three 
pages. Here, he adds in the marginal note that the arteries 
which he called “ arteres umbilicales ” in his original writing 
are also known as “ iliac.” 

P, 334. — le battements de ” 

Anquetil, in his continued description of Ms illness, says, that 
at last his complaint was cured by a Parsee who took two hours 
after the work of restoring the arteries to their proper position 
md was all perspired (en nage) in the operation. He said : 
“ il sentoit Fartere.” To make tbo meaning clear he adds the 
above words before “ artere,” which mean “ the stamping of”^ 


1 Ibid VLI. pp. 232, 233, 257. 

2 Cooli is a word for porter, a carrier. I think it is an Europeanised 

*'Gari”, a porter or a labourer (Fide .Sliapurii 
Edalji’s Dictionary). ^ •* 

3 Webster’s Dictionary. 


4 Ibid, 

^ Parsee, who cured Anquetil and of whom he speaks as “ the 

Great Deliverer ’ {or Succorer) «un Parse robust quo j’appellerois presqua 
le »md Frere secoun^e de Surate, (p. 333), I thinkho may be an Mcestor 
of the family of the well-fmown bonesetter of Surat, known as Bhimji, 
The profospon of bone-sotting and such other work relating to injured 
hmbs^&e. is hereditary in the family. A later member of the family, 
Bmmji Jivanji Bandelia, so called, because they came from Bander, a 
8urat, was well known as Bhim, and on his death {23rd May 
1875) was spoken of as ** Bhim Dev ” 1.6,, Bhim god,” on account of 
his extraordinary power of curing and setting broken bones. He was 
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P. 365, — Ils Bont les astronomes tres probablement.” 

In this marginal note, Anquetil takes the ‘‘ Djetties ” to be 
probably astronomers. But that does not seem to be the case. 
Jatti is Sanskrit yati ( ;3Tj% ) and this is a religious mendicant 
class of the Jain sect. The word at first means restraint, 
control.” Then, it is, applied to “ an ascetic, one who had 
renounced the world and controlled his passions.”^ 

Some of the words on this page are underlined in ink, by 
somebody. The above marginal note in French and this under- 
lining are not in the hand of Anquetil. They seem to be by the 
next French possessor M. Lanjuinais. The final ' s ’ at the end 
of two words in this note, compared with the final ' s ’ in the 
hand note of Lanjuinais on the back of the first cover of this 
first volume, shows that this seems to be the case. 

P. 368. — et le 2d grammair.” 

Here Anquetil explains the word " Viakkeran ’ ‘ grammar.’ 

P. 369. — Bhratiah porteur.” 

Anquetil explains by this note the word ^ Bera ’ which he also 
explains in his Index (Tome IL p. 644) as “ Porteur, nom 
donne dans les terres k ceux qui portent le Palanquin.” As to 
the first word bhratiah, he seems to derive it from a Sanskrit 
word. 

P. 384. — Pris par les Anglais Comm, par le Gen. Goddard, 
le 10 Janvier 1787, Conv. de FSur 22 Mai 1781. 

This note refers to Bassein. By the Treaty of Surat in 1775, 
the British had promised help to Baghxmath or Baghoba, re- 
ferred to in a preceding note, in the war of succession to the 
Peshwaship, on the condition that he ceded Salsette and Bassein. 
The Gen. (General) Goddard, referred to in the Note, is Colonel 
Goddard whom Hastings had sent from Bengal to Surat. The 
Treaty of 1782 known as the Treaty of SMbM (a town in Sindia’s 
territory) secured Salsette and Bassein for the English.^ The 


given a public testimonial in 1867 by the public of Bombay. Many 
Europeans sought his advice in case of accidents. He had learnt the 
work from his father Jivanji Sorabji Bandelia who died on 16th April 
1841 aged 72. I think the Parse© referred to by Anquetil may be this 
Jivanji^s grandfather. 

1 Apte’s Practical Sanskrit English Dictionary. 

S Vincent Smith’s Oxford Students’ History of India, p. 267. 
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word after the first figures, 1781, seems to be “Conv/’ an 
abbreviation of Convention, i.e., Treaty. The word Sur. seems 
to be for Surat. The words seem to refer to a Treaty made on 
22nd May 1781 after the capture of Bassein by Col. Goddardlon 
10th January 1781. 

P. 407. — “ Large environ de 2 Cannes et demie, et.’’ 

He added this note to give an idea of the breadth (large) of ' 
the gallery in a cave in the Kanheri caves, Canne is a long 
measure. It seems to be something like’ Indian kathi. 

P. 423. — Noircie par Tardeur de soleil, de la nature des 
pierres de monte, ou de ce qu’on appele ddba, ou de hmit et 
bas 

Translation , — Blackened by the heat of the sun, of the 
nature of the stones of the mountain, or of what one calls 
ddha or procured from high and low (or above and below). 

Anquetil gives this note on the word pierre noire”, used by 
him in his text in his description of the Eiephanta caves near 
Bombay. The word daba, which he has underlined, is, I think, 
the Indian word dhdpo ( wrfr ) from dhdmpvu to cover from all 
directions, i.e., as Ancjuetil says, from above and below. These 
are big slabs of stones. 

P. 427. — " Je me rendit a Gourbander et suivi en faite.” ie, 

I went to Gourbander and followed in fact.” 

Tliis Note is in connection with Anquetil’s account of his 
return journey to Surat from the Eiephanta caves. He adds 
here, that he passed by Gourbander. Gourbander is Gore 
Bunder which is on this side of the Bassein creek. It is the last 
place in Salsette proper, where formerly passengers got into 
boats to cross over to Bassein on their way to Surat. 

P. 476. — Here, the Marginal Note simply points at transferring 
three words from a line above to a line lower down. 

P. 489. — '' hist Rel. v. Pers. p. ” 

These abbreviated words on the margin when fully written 
would be : 

Historia Eehgionis Veterum Perserum, page ” 

This is a reference to Dr. Thomas Hyde’s groat book on the 
Eeligion of the Persians. Anquetil has not marked the page, 
but it is the one which he has marked as '' P. 18 ” in the com* 
mencement of the lines quoted. We find the lines in Avesta 
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characters both in the first edition of 1700 and in the second 
edition of 1760. The words ‘disez peziram” given in brackets 
(p.*489 last but two lines) are AnquetiFs own addition. 

F. 490. — ‘‘ Sont rapport en caracteres persans a la p. 278 
du nouv (eux) ouvrage de M. Hyde, ils ” 

We find the two couplets (baets), referred to by Anquetil, 
on p. 18 of both the editions of Hyde and also on p. 277 of the 
first and on p. 278 of Hyde’s second edition. Hi his text, 
Anquetil speaks of the couplets occurring “ du commence- 
ment du Viraf-namoeh, Poeme Persan.” For these lines in 
Persian, vide “ Arda Viraf N^meh. The Original Pahlavi 

Text, with an introduction and Persian Version of 

Zartosht Behram,” by Dastur Kaikhusru J. Jamasp Asa (1902) 
Persian Text p. 1 couplet 16. 

F. 493. — We have two marginal notes on this page : 

(а) ‘"et dans la Traduction du Saddar porta^ 65' p. 487. 
bonam Tn Mazdiyasenan Eeligionem percipito.” 

On this page, Anquetil criticizes and finds fault with Dr. 
Hyde’s rendering of some passages of the Persian Saddar (Book 
of 100 gates or chapters), which Dr. Hyde has translated into 
Latin in his book “ Historia Eeligionis Veterum Persarum.” He 
points out, that Dr. Hyde has, in more than one place, mis- 
understood the word Mazdaya§n^n, by taking it to the 
name of a book, instead of taking it for the ‘‘followers of God.’^ 

(б) “ p. 487. au bien de dire que les femmes ne sont pas 
oblig4 la priere nomme neascJi, voici comme il s’exprime 
‘ Fceminis Salutationem (feu Gomprecationemt ut salvere jubeat) 
non injungunt\ preuve qu’il no savoit pas ce que o’est que le 
n^aisoh, ” 

The page reference in the beginning is to Hyde’s above work, 
the second edition where Hyde speaks of the 65th chapter of 
the Sad-dar. Anquetil has attempted, in bis work, to show that 
Dr. Hyde did not know Zend and had made mistakes in 
understanding the Persian Sad-dar. He has given some 
instances to prove his statement, and, here, in the marginal 
note he gives another instance. This subject occurs in the 
65th chapter of the Sad-dar. It is the 69th chapter of the- 


1 i.e., Chap. 65 of the Saddar. 

2 Here, the page is of the 2nd ed. of Hyde. 
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Sad-dar Bimdehesh (Vide the Sad-dar Nasr and Sad-dar 
Bundehesh, edited by Bomanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar 1909 p, 
138.) The Sad-dar referred to by Anquetil is the Sad-dar 
known as Saddar-i-Behr-i Tavir’in verse [Vide chapt. 65 of 
the Gujarati Translation of the Saddar-i-Behr-i Tavii by 
Dastur Jamaspji (1881) p. 289).” 

P. 500. — ‘‘ Dicfc. histor. 5® edit, en 8 voL 1783 art.^ Zoroastre. 
Le Zend Avesfca cite comme depose a la Bibl. du Boi en 1762, 
trad.2 et publie en 1770.^ 2 voL en 4:°par M. Anquetil. 

This marginal note is in reference to the question, as 
mentioned above, raised by a writer of the time, that Anquetil 
was not the first to translate and publish the Zend Avesta, a 
question, which seems to have affected him much on his return 
to Paris from India. Here, he points out, that his work was 
referred to in the 5th edition of the Dictionnaire Historique. 

P. 508. — '^en Pontecheri.” 

This additional Note on the margin refers to AnquetiPs de- 
scription of the coins used in the South of India in Mahi and 
Talichery. In the body of his work, he has given the reading 
on the obverse, as “ Talicheri P saneh 175,” Le, This inscription 
is in Persian, meaning Talicheri, struck in (P. i.e., pa or 6a, 
meaning, ‘ in ’) the year 175. (The last digit is omitted because 
it changes according to the different years). Then Anquetil gives 
the inscription on the reverse as “ bera Kopni Francis ” which 
when written in Persian will read : (C 5 b*^ 

“For the French Company.” Now, in this marginarnbte, he 
adds, that there were also on the reverse, the words “in Pondi- 
chery.” 

P, 517.— (a) “ avaient ” 

(6) “ Qui leur a et^. enleve en 1769.” 

These two marginal Notes seem to have been added by 
Anquetil with an eye to a second edition, because, after the time 
when he wrote this volume and before he revised it, the Dutch, 
of whom he speaks in the text, had removed their company 
from the Persian Gulf, 


1 Article. 2. Traduit. 

3 The agure may be read as .3 (three). Then, in that case, the two 
parts of the 1st volume are taken as two volumes. 
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P. 519. — (a) “morceau ’' 

(6) '' moi’ceau de plomb, quarre 
de piomb 

P. 520* — '' en gras ’’ 

P. 525. — “ et tres adoriferante ’’ 

These marginal notes are only intended for additions to be 
made in the second edition. 

P. 533. — ^The word '' (H) eioua ” corrected from '' houleh 
is Pers. or (halv or haiveh) i.e, sv/eets. The words 
^ Nki o halava ’’ would mean “ Bread (Pers. nan) and sweets.” 

P. 534. {a) ^'Paritachhat ” (6) Sakep dew.” The first word 
seems to be Peis, parizdd i.e., bom of a fairy. It is opposed to the 
word Bow or Dev {i,e. demon) which follows. The next word 
'' batcliit ” in the text seems to be Indian (Batchit i.e,, 

conversation.) This word corresponds to the word conference in 
the text. The Rajah Bai referred to in the text as the well- 
known Birbai musician, poet, story-teller, and conversation- 
alist "'of the court of Akbar (Vide Akbar, the Great, Mogul, by 
V. Smith, p. 236). He seems to have had some discussions 
with one Din Sakeh (b) The marginal word ‘‘kitab” is 
Pers. i^e., Book. 

P. 536. ‘"Feridoun.” The Note corrects the words '‘sous 
les premiers rois de ” for Feridun, because the story of Zohak 
is connected with that of Feridun, the Thraetaona of the Avesta. 
The Note seems to be by some other hand. 

F. 537. “ Molavai No fer varez.” 

Anquetil corrects the name of Abu Fazl, wrongly given as the 
name of the Persian Translator, for this name. 

P. 539. “ Sur beaucoup de mots ” 

These words are added simply to render his meaning clear. 

P. 541. " Le Ferouesahi Pehlvi ” 

This Note simply adds the name of the Pahiavi Farokhshi^ 
to his names of prayers in the Text. 

VII 

A FEW MS. NOTES OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 

Coming to the second volume (i.e., the second j)art 
of the first volume), I will briefly refer, firstly to tw'o 
important letters, and then to an extract on the Elephanta 
caves, taken from another Journal or book, the name of which 

1 For Farokhshi, vide my Relmious Customs and Ceremonies of the 
Parsers.” 


15 
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is not properly legible- I may take a more detailed 
survey of this volume at some other time. On the back of 
the cover of the second Volume, we find the words L|e, 
Hartwell/' most probably written by I)r. Lee himself. 

Then, on the 1st page of the first fly leaf, we find a Note, 
saying '' Pages marked by Mr. Cullimore with papers ", and 
then follow the numbers of pages in Arabic figures wnth re- 
ferences here and there as to what subjects of the Volume they 
refer to. This note also seems to have been made by Dr. Lee. 

Then follows a letter attached to the fly leaf of the 2nd 

1. P. Van Dyke’s Volume (Tome Premier, Second Partie); 

It has a Note at the top, in the hand of 
Anquetii, saying, when the letter was received, and when it was 
replied to &c. with some remarks. The letter runs thus : 

Mohsietjk, 

Parmi quelques Manuscrits Orientaux qu'un Capitaine de la 
Marine demeurant en cette viile m’a domi6 pour examiner s’ils 
etaient de quelqu' importance, j’ai trouv6 un dont, je ne connais 
pas d'abord les lettres mais en les confrontant avec quelques 
alphabets que Mr. Niebfihr a donne au 2 Tome de ses voyages, 
j’ai decouvert qu'il etait 4crit en la langue que Mr. Niebtihr 
appelle Zend : mais comme cette langue m'est entierement 
inconnue, je ne suis pas en etat de juger si ce livre est do 
quelque utilite s la litt&ature, et comme je ne connais dans ce 
pays gi personne qui a quelque connaissance de cette langue, 
j'ai pris le iJarti de vous faire part de cette decofiyert© esperant 
qu'elle vous pourra contribuer quelques plaisir, 

Le M'serit est ecrit en format de petit Atlas sur du velin 
parfaitement bien conserve en oaractere assez gros tr^s distinct 
sans aucun omement : les pages sont marquees en haut 
de chifres Indians depfiis 1 jusques k 332, les iignes sont 
souvent entrecoiip&s par quelques mots Merits d© rouge en 
oaractere xirabes, mais comme je soupconne par le mot 
qui s’y trouve souvent en langue Persane. Pour vous mettr© 
©n etat de juger tant soit peu sur le contenu je joins ici 
quelques des premieres lignes que j'ai copie avec toute 
raccuratesse, qui me fut possible: 

t)ej 
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j iSiSJijt^siJ ,1^1 

Utfj ^ (5»V 

^ 

la seconde ligne est ecrite de rouge comme aussiles figures 
et ✓'-w la cinquieme et sixieme ; comme les caract&es Arabes 
sont beaucoup plus minces et serr6s que les autres, je n’ai pas 
pu mettre la quatrieme ligne tout de suit comme au Mscrit $ 
ainsi je Tai continue en montant. 

VoilS;, Monsieur, ce que j’espere etre sufSsant pour vous faire 
connaitre ce Mscrit ; s’il vous semble digne de votre attention, 
je vous prie de me vouloir bonorer de votre reponse, et de m’en 
indiquer s'il se pent faire, le contenu ; rien ne me sera plus 
agr^able que d’etre en etat de vous rendre queiques service et en 
m’offrant a cela j’ai Fhonneur de me nommer. 

Monsieur, 

Vofcre T.H. et T.O. Scrviteur, 

P* Van Dyke. 

Bois le Due 17-85. 

Mon adresse est 

k P. Van Dyke 

Precepteur de i’eeole Latine, 

a Bois le Due. 

in de hinthamerstraat. 

TRANSLATION. 


^*Sir, 

“ Among some Oriental Manuscripts which a Captain of the 
Marine living in this town has given me for inspection, if they 
are of any importance, I have found one, of which Ido not Imow 
the letters at the first sight, but on comparing them with some 
alphabets which Mr. Niebuhr has given in the 2nd volume of his 
Voyages, I have discovered that it (the Ms.) is written in the 
language which Mr. Niebuhr calls Zend. But as this language 
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is altogether unknown to me, I am hot in a position to judge, 
if thist book is of some use to Literature, and, as I do not kno-w, 
in this country here, anybody who has some knowledge of this 
iangaage I have taken the course to inform you of this discovery 
hoping that it can give you some pleasure. 

The Manuscript is written in the form of a large square folio, 
on perfectly well-preserved vellum in characters sufficiently 
large and very distinct, without any ornament. The pages are 
marked over the top in Indian figures from one up to 332 ; the 
lines are often intersected by some words written in red in 
Arabic characters, but, as I suspect, by the word goftan which 
occurs often, in the Persian language. 

“ In order to place you in a position to judge, ever so little, 
about the contents, I annex here some of the first lines^ which 
I have copied with all the accuracy that was possible for me : 

The second line is written in red, as also the figures td he and 
in the fifth and sixth (line). As the Arabic letters are more 
thin and squeezed together than others, I have not been able to 
put the fourth line continuously as in the Manuscript ; so I have 
continued it upright (or in an ascending way). 

Here, Sir, there is, what I hope to be, sufficient to enable you 
to recognise the Manuscript, if it appears to you to be worthy 
of your attention. I request you to be good enough to honour 
me with your reply and indicate to me, if that is possible, the 
contents (of the Ms.), There will be nothing more agreeable to 
me than to be in a position to do you service, and in offering my- 
self to that (service), I have the honour to name myself 

Sir, 

Your very humble^ and very 
obedient servant 
P. Van Dyke r 

Boisle Due 17-85, 

My address is 
To P. Van Dyke 
Preceptor of the Latin School 
at Bois le Due 
In Hinthamerstraat^ 

1 Vide the original letter above for these lines* 

2 T, H,” is an abbreviation of Tres Huinbio^’ and T, D,” of 
^ Tr6s Obediant or Tres obKg«5.’" 

S The last part of the name seems to mean street.’" 
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On the very top of the letter, Anquetil has written 9 lines of 
his Note, as to (a) when he received the letter, (b) when he 
replied, and (c) what he wrote in reply. It is difficult to read 
those lines. M. Daniel Levi has kin^y tried to read 4 lines 
and has left oS the rest as illegible. I have tried to read further 
but not with much success, I give here the reading : 

Been le 15 Avril 1785 

Eepondule 17 Avril 1785. les 5 lign^. trad.^ avec la lecture. 
Engage le Capit. a le presenter aux Et Gen. puis depose ^ la Bibi. 
do Leyde. On peut Benvoyer a M. le G. Irving ^ qui j'en 

rendrai compte. Jelirele F ..du Zoroastre (?)Les 

lettres en rouge rendre quelle ta quese goftun &c de 

Surate I’B® Ex. commence, celui d’ Oxford celui de 

la Bodl.3 

In this Note, Anquetil takes a note of what he had written on 
17th April 1785, to Van Dyke, in reply to his letter of 15th 
April. He read and translated the passage given in facsimile 
by Van Dyke in his letter, and recommended, that the Ms. may 
be first presented to fche Et. Gen. and then deposited in the 
Library of Leyde.^ It can then be sent to M.G. (in France) to 
whom Anquetil may submit his report. 

Anquetil then takes a note of what he said in reply about 
the Arabic figures and the Persian word ^ goftan ’ written in 
Arabic characters. I will explain here, the specimen para given 
by Van Dyke and explained by Aiiquetil. 

The specimen quotation by P. Van Dyke is a mixture of 
Pazend, Pahlavi and Persian. The characters are Avesta and 
Arabic or Persian. The first line is the usual Invocation of 
God in Pazend, the second in Pahlavi, and the third in Persian, 
I give here the translation : 

1 Abbreviated for ‘ lif^nes 

2 Abbreviated for “traduit ** 

3 Bodlliein (Library). 

4 “ Et. Gen ” seems to be the abbreviation of Etats Generaleg (ie., 
States General), which was formed in the 17th century and to which the 
sovereign power was transferred. 

The Bibliothequo of Leyde, in which Anquetil recommends the book 
to be placed, is the well-known Library of Leyden which had come into 
existence since the foundation of the University of Leyden in 1575 by 
William the Prince of Orange. It is said to possess a rich collection of 
Arabic and other oriental manuscripts. A catalogue of its oriental Mss» 
is said to have been published in six volumes in 1851-77. 
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Translation ; — In the name of God, the Giver of Justice. 

In the name of the Creator Ahura Mazda and the Ameshg^* 
spand (s). 

In the name of God who is Giver, Benevolent and Just. 

I have begun in the name of the Creator who is the Knower of 
Secrets, so that he may give divine guidance (taufiq)i — for^ 
the praise of god (yak ta) to every tongue.^ (Recite the prayer) 

Ferstuye upto {td he) staomi ashem ’’ Asliem Vdhu. (times)"^ 

In ‘Van Dyke’s letter, under his specimen Avesta — Pahlavi — - 
Pazend — Persian passage, Anquetil adds correctly a note in his 
own hand, saying : 

‘‘ Comm, du Vendidad Sade.” 

Here the word '^comm.” is an abbreviation of “'commence- 
ment.” 

I beg to produce here, as a specimen, a copy of an old Ms. of 
the Vendidad, written at Naosari on roz 2 Bahman mah 11 
Bahman, year 1073 A. Y. (A. 0. 1704) ie., about 70 years 
before Anquetil published his Zend Avesta. It was written by 
the well known Dastur Darab Pahlan.(^) 

I give below for comparison the commencement. 

The first four Pazend, Pahlavi and Persian lines are written 
in red ink. Then the 5th Avesta line is given in black. The 
word vad and the figure are also given in red ink. The figure for 
three is given in Persian. 


1 The word as written in the specimen passage by Van Dyke, is not 
correctly written. The word is He has given two over 

the letter ‘ ya ’ which are unnecessary. It may be the fault the original 
writer or his fault in copying. ^ 

a Lit. ‘ in " or * under 

3 It is possible, some may read and translate the last Persian words 
in a diSerent way. As Van Dyke has written the words crosswise in a 
line sloping upwards, the reading is rather difficult and one can read other- 
wise. 

4 The F6rstuyS prayer is known as “ Avest^ni Patet ” “ the Re- 

pentance prayer in Avesta/’ to distinguish it from Patet Pashem§.ni 
etc. written in Pazend language. It is the prayer given in Yasna XI. ss 
11-18. Here, instead of giving the whole prayer, it is briefly referred to^, 
giving only tho first and the last words. 

f For the Life and Work of this Dastur, mde my **The Persian Farzifit 
ntooh and Kholasah-i- Din of Dastur Darab Fahlan, Text and Version 
with Notes” (1924). 
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m&£)Y^j^ ) wv -> -w MfiJ 

^3j Uii^ j 1*^^* 

ji ’^kj^ csy}\ ^sxi 

(___p ) •CJQgf* -CjrttJtf ij 

W e see on comparison that here also, the Invocation is given, 
in red ink, in Pazend, Pahlavi and Persian languages. The 
wording of the Invocation varies and we find the variation in 
many Mss. The scribe has his own way of invoking the name of 
God. The style is well-nigh the same but the wording diners 
a little. The Avesta portion which is the beginning proper of 
the Vendidad Sade is the same with this difference that in the 
specimen Ms. which I produce, we have the Pahlavi word vad 
for the Persian equivalent ke 15 in Van Dyke’s Ms. 
The word means ‘ upto ’ and it explains the ritual. In such an 
explanation of the ritual, different scribes vary. 

We must note here, that Van Dyke, who seems to have known 
Arabic characters, has misread, miswritten and misunderstood 
the Persian words 15, He seems to have taken the words 
written jointly to be some word for an Arabic figure. Anquetil’s 
explanation, as given in his Ms. note on the top of the letter, is 
not legible, but it seems from what I can make out, that he has 
properly understood the word to be a^ 15 '' td he, ” i.e., '' up 

Anquetil also explains what Van Dyke says about the^ oft 
repeated word, goftan ”, in his Ms. of the Vendidad. 
This word often occurs in the portion which explains the ritual. 
For example, when the sacred formulas of Ashem Vohu, Yatha 
Ahu Vairyd, &c. are to be repeated more than once, the^ scribes 
give the instruction in Persian, saying : j jk 

i,e., to repeat twice or thrice,” and so on. 

I have written to the Librarian of the Library at Leyden, 
to enquire, if the Ms. was at the Library, and as to who the 
Captain referred to was. 

Mr. P. Van Dyke refers in Ms letter to M. Niebuhr’s 2nd 
Volume. It seams strange, why Van Dyke refers to Niebuhr's 
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work for the specimen of, what he calls, the Zend writing and not 
to iaiquetil’s own volumes of the Zend Avesta, one of which, 
the second volume (Tome I, Partie 2, p. 77) contains a specimen 
of the Zend characters. The Plate attached to p. 77 of this 
volume contains an example of the very commencement of the 
Vendidad Sade under the heading '' Commencement du Vendidad 
S^de ’’ with a Lecture et Traduction iitteraire.” But it seems 
that though AnquetiFs work was published in 1771, Van Dyke 
had not seen the volumes. He had heard of the name and fame 
of Anquetil, but AnquetiFs volumes do not seem to have gone 
in 1785, when he wrote the letter, to his town of Bois le Due, 

Van Dyke’s Boi le Due is a city of Holland, capital of the 
province of North Brabant, 28 S. S. E. of Utrecht^.” At present 
it holds seven churches, an episcopal palace, a grammar school 
once attended by Erasmus.” It is the seat of a Vicar General. 
It was called Duke’s Wood, because it was once a hmiting 
lodge of the Brabant dukes. When we remember the fact, 
that Anquetil himself had studied Hebrew, Arabic and a little 
Persian at Amersfoot, w^hich also is in the Province of Utrecht 
in Holland, it seems, as it were, quite appropriate, that a preceptor 
of the province of Utrecht, should in a literary matter, seek the 
advice of Anquetil who also was educated in Utrecht. ^ The 
fact of M. Taiilefer, the head of the Dutch factory at Surat, 
being very kind to Anquetil when he was at Surat, is also ex- 
plained by the fact that Anquetil had studied at his (Taillefer’s) 
mother country of Holland.^ 

The first page of Van Dyke’s letter bears a Note at the bottom 
saying : 


Zend Avesta VoL 2 (I. 2) ” 

This Note seems to be in the hand of Anquetil diimself , 
He seems to have thought, that the letter may better be attached 
to the second Volume (i.e., Tome I, Partie 2) as that volume 
contained his own reading and translation of the commencement 
of the Vendidad Sade (on p. 76)- The figures 1. 2 ” in brackets 
seem to mean Tome I, Partie 2. 


1. Encyclopaedia Brittaniea (9th od.) Vol. III., p. 864. 

2. Vide my paper “ Anquetil Du Perron, India as seen by read 

on 16th December 1915 before the B. B. R. A. Society, 

3. Ibid. 
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Then, after some scraps of paper with Notes, the next letter 

9 ^om Frederic Munster, Professor of 

Monster’s Letter. University of Copenhagen, dated 24th 

April 1801. We find it among others, 
attached to the first page of the second fly-leaf of Vol. 2 (Tome 
I, Partie 2). The letter with Anquetii’s Note runs thus : — 

Keen le 28 Mai 1801 (1) par M. Gregoire remia 

de 28 par M. M. Carmes et GreziUe. 

Monsieur, 

La celebrite de votre nom, acquise si juste titre, me donna 
ia hardiesse de vous adresser cette lettre pour obtenir de votre 
zele pour les sciences que vouz avez enrichies des ^claircisse- 
ments que personne que vous ne pourra donner, et qui seula 
pourront me mettre en 6tat de continuer les recherches aux- 
quelles j’ai depuis quelque temps vou6 mes heures de loiair. 

Vos moments vous sent precieux. Je n^en abuaerai pas* 
Je vous exposerai en peu de mots ce que j© souhaite d’obtenir 
de votre bonte. 

Mes etudes sur les inscriptions k elouxde PersepoHs, dont j’ai 
demi^rement public les resultats dans les actes de notre academia 
des sciences, m’ont convaingu que cette classe d^inscriptions 
qui est alphab^tiqu© est 4crite en langue Zende. J’en ai tach6 
d^chifrer quelques lettres : je crois avoir reussi h deviner les 
deux voyelles dominantes, et d^couvrir plusieurs rapports 
entre les lettres persepolitaines et celles des Alphabets Zend, 
Pehlvi, Armenien et Georgien. Mais cela ne suffit pas : j^ai 
et6 arrete tout court par rimpossibilite de dechifrer les terminai- 
soM des mots lesquelles d’ailleurs etaient assez faciles k recon- 
naitre, pareeque les memes mots reviennent avee des flexions 
dffierentes, quelques fois aussi avec deux ou trois lettres 
differeDtes au commencement. C’est pourquoi j’ose vous 
prior de^ vouloir bien me communiquer un extrait d© votre 
Grammaire Zende, qui, en me donnant les declinaisons et 
conjugaisons de cette langue me mettrait en 6tat de les appliquer 
k ces caracteres inconnus, et de fair© un second essai d’en 
d6chifrer quelquesunes, Je pourrais alors esperer de faire des 
progres plus hereux et pent 4tre m^me de frayer la route sur 
laqueUe on pourrait parvenir en son temps k devoiler le contenu 
de ces precieux monuments de la religion des Parses. 

VoM, Monsieur, la faveur que j’ose vous demander. Si vous 
pouvfes me I’accorder, comptos je vous en prie sur ma plus viv© 

IS 
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reconnaissance. Je suis entierement ^ vos orders pour tontes 
ies commissions litt&*aires dont vons vondrez m’honorez dans 
nos contrees. Le citoyen Gregoire vous remettra nn exempla^re 
de mes memoires snr les inscriptions Persepolitaines que j’anrai 
soin de ini envoyer avec le premier voyageur qui part dlci ponr 
ia Prance. Je vons prie de Taccepter comme une marque du 
respect que je vous ai voue depuis ma jeunesse. Venillez bien 
en agreer les assurances* 

FREDERIC MtiNSTER, 

Professeur de rUniversite de Copenhagne et Membre 
de TAcademie des Sciences Banoise. 

U$te des illumines depuis la Jondation de la secte en 177® 

jusqu’^la d&ouverte de ses ecrits originanx en 1786. 

A (Spart-Ingolstadt fondateur de la Weibaupt, Professr en 
droit aaus) addition 

Munster (son nom de guerre), professeur en th&dogie ^ 
Oopenhague (p. 123). 

dans les Mem, pour servir a VHistoire du Jacobinisme par 
M. Vab. Barruel. Tom 4. 1799 ch. 8 p. 287. 

AD CITOYEN, 

Anquetil Duperon, 

Rue Cbaussee d^Antin, a Paris. 

Vis k vis la rue de provence, 
je ti&is cette addresse de M. Gregoire, 

Translation. 

Sir, 

The celebrity of your name, very rightly acquired, gives me 
the courage to address this letter to you, in order to obtain from 
your zeal for the sciences which you have enriched, some explana- 
tions, which nobody other than you can give, and which alond 
can put me in a position to continue the researches, to which, 
I have, since some time, devoted my hours of leisure. 

Your time is precious to you. I will not misuse that. I will 
explain to you in few words what I desire to obtain from your 
kindness. 
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My study of the Ctmeiform Inscriptions of Persepolis of which 
I have lately published the result in the records of our Academie 
o& Sciences has convinced me that this class of inscriptionSj, 
which is alphabetic j is written in Zend language. I have tried 
to decipher some letters. I believe I have succeeded to guess 
the two principal vowels and to discover several resemblances 
between Persepolitan letters and those of the Zend, Pahlvi, 
Armenian and Gregorian alphabets. But that does not suffice. 

I have been altogether stopped short by the impossibility of 
deciphering the terminations of words, which in other respects, 
were very easy to recognise, because the same wordsrecur with 
diSerent reflexions, sometimes also with two or three different 
letters in the beginning. This is, why I request you to be good 
enough to communicate to me an extract of your Zend Grammar, 
which, by giving me the decimations and conjugations of the 
language will place me in a position to apply them to these 
unknown characters and to make a second attempt to decipher 
some. 1 can then hope to make more successful progress, and, 
perhaps, also to open the ways on which one can succeed, in 
his time, to unravel the contents of these precious monuments 
of the religion of the Persians. 

This is, Sir, the favour which I venture to ask of you. If you 
will be able to grant it, count, I pray you, upon my very sincere 
obligations. I am entirely at your command in the matter of 
all literary errands (or orders) with which you will be pleased 
to honour me in our country. Citizen or freeman Gregory will 
send you a copy of my Memoirs on the Persepolitan Inscriptions 
which I will take- care to send to him with the first voyager who 
starts from here for Prance. I request you to accept it as a 
token of respect which I have vowed to you since my youth. 
Be good enough to accept my assurances. 

PREDEBIO MUNSTER, 

Professor of the University of Copenhagen and Member of 
the Danish Ac^emy of Sciences. 

The freeman Gregoire seems to be Henry Gregorie (1750- 
1831), who was a bishop of Prance. He was chosen one of the 
deputies of the clergy at the election of the States General 
in 1789.^ 

I will finish this paper with a few Notes on an Extract on a 
piece of paper about Elephanta. There is 
Notes on Elephanta. ^ piece of paper attached to the first page of 

the second folio (marked XIII) which is of local importance to 

1 Beeton’s Dictionary of Geography and Biography. 
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US, It refers to our famous Elephanta caves. Anquetil 
when he was living in Surat, had come down here in 1760 to 
see these caves. He did not go there via Bombay as travellers 
generally do now. A year before he came to Elephanta, he was 
under great obligations to the English who had helped him in his 
time of need, perhaps more than his own French people. But 
in July 1760, there happened an event at Surat which estranged 
him from the English.^ So, he chose to visit the Elephanta caves, 
rather stealtMly from the direction of Salsette which was then 
under the rule of the Mahrattas. He crossed the harbour side 
from Trombay in a boat which took him two hours to reach the. 
island.^ He has described his visit of the Elephanta caves in 
his volume of Preliminary discourse which forms the first volume 
of his Zend Avesta. 

Now I give here the Note {^) of Anquetil and my translation : 

“On forit"* de Bombaye que partie de Tune des trois figures 
oolossales de la fameuse caveme de TElephant afin (?) 4croul& 
sans qu’on sait pas comment. Cet evenement est d’autant 
plus donne que les Portugais demiers (?) maitre de cette isle et 
pousse par un zele superstitieux entreprirement en vain de 
detruire ces statues m^me avec la canon. Le vaste cavite que 
les renferme et qui a ete pratique dans un roc tr^s dur, presente 
un temple souterrain de 80 ^ 90 pieds de long sur 40 de large, et 
supporte par deux rangees de colonnes places 4 une 6gale distance 
entre elles. 

*'Au fondsont places les trois colosses dont la surface (de frag^^ 
de la il a face) de Pun comporte au moins cinq pieds de long ; 
quelques unes de peintures autour des comiches conservent 

1 Vide for this event, my paper before this Society, on Anquetil Bu 
Perron p. 44. 

2 I may say here, that I had requested, last year, Mr. Carter, the Col- 
lector and Development Officer of the Salsette, to kindly determine the 
site of AnquetiPs travels and to prepare an itinerary plan of his travels.* 
I had the pleasure of visiting with him, a part of AnquetiPs^tinerary 
on the Coorla side from which he crossed over to Elephanta. I beg to 
draw the attention of members, interested not only in AnquetiPs journey, 
but in the question of the past and present of the Salsette, to his paper 
on the subject, read before my Anthropological Society of Bombay. 
'*Note on the Historical Geography of the Thana Konkan and of 
Salsette^' and “Anquetil Bu Perron in Salsette*' (Your. Auth Sty, Vol, 
Xin No. 7, pp 15^29,) 

» The passage is an extract from an European periodical of his times 
Anquetil has copied it on a small piece of paper which is attached to the 
second folio, ^ It is written in an awfully bad hand, and, had it not been 
for M. Levi, I would have probably given it up, I have taken the 
Eberty of correcting M. Levi's reading hero and there. 

4 M. Levi reads this as “ On ne vit.** 
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^oore leur premiere fraicheur, quoiqiie vraisemblablement 
elles datent du m^me temps que la constrnction du temple. 

bas de cet edifice est generalment convert d’eau sans qn’on 
ait ptt parvenir k Fafiranchir, et il est probable qne Fecroule- 
ment arrive est provenu de celle circonstance. M les livres 
ni la tradition pas m^me des conjectures n’offrent de Inmiere 
Bur Forigin de ce merveillenx onvrage. II fant esperer qne le 
comite etabli dans FInde sous les auspices du Gouvemment 
pour faire des recberches sur les antiquites de ce pays parviendra 
k obtenir quelques renseignements des Bramines du continent^’ 
Citoyen Prane 1 No. 123. 26, ventose, lundi, 24 Fev^^ . ( ? cent.) 
p. 1 10 ventose. 

Translation : — One writes from Bombay that a part of one of 
the three colossal figures of the famous cave of the island of 
Elephanta has fallen down without one knowing how. This 
event is rather surprising because the Portuguese (who were) 
the late masters of this island and (who were) impelled by a 
superstitious zeal, had attempted in vain to destroy these 
statues even with the cannon. The vast cavity, which contains 
them and which has been made in a very hard rock, holds an 
underground temple, 80 to 90 ft. in length, over 40 in breadth 
and (which is) supported by two rows of columns placed at equal 
distances between them. At the furthest end ^re placed the 
three columns, the surface of one of which permits at least five 
feet of length. Some of the paintings round the cornices still 
preserve their original freshness, although probably their date 
is the same (ie., as old) as that of the construction of the temple. 
The lower part of this edifice is generally covered with water 
without one being able to succeed to refresh himself, and it is 
probable, that the fall (of the column) which has happened 
has resulted from this circumstance. Neither books, nor 
tradition, nor also conjectures ofier any light on the origin of this 
wonderful work. One must expect, that the Committee, 
appointed in India under the auspices of the Government to 
make researches about the antiquities of this country, will 
succeed to obtain some information from the Brahamins of the 
continent ” (Citizen No. 123. 26 Ventose.^ Monday 

24th February ( ) p. 1. 10 ventose. 

Now, in Anquetil’s account of his visit to the Elephanta caves 
given in his first volume, we find the following reference to three 
figures in the caves : 


1 Ventose is the sixth month of the calendar of the first French Re- 
public from February 19th or 20th to March 20th. Citoyen. . . .seems to 
be the name of a journal in which Anquetil read the Note, 
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""A Fextremite opposes, (8)i sont trois figi^es d’hommes 
assis sur des sieges separes et sur une meme ligne ; celui du 
milieu a quatre bras et est entierement nud : ils sont accom- 
pagnes de Gones k t6te d’elephant. Ce grouppe est compose 
de huit figures de moyenne grandeur et mutilees. Celle du milieu 
qui est plus grande, parait avoir la main sur le sein d’une femme 
qui n’a plus de tete.”® 

Translation ; — ^At the opposite extremity (8) are three figures 
of men sitting on separate seats and in the same line. That 
in the middle has four arms and is entirely naked. They are 
accompanied by Gones (Ganesh) with the head of elephant. 
This group is composed of eight figures of moderate grandeur 
and mutilated. That in the middle, which is larger, appears to 
have the hand on the breast of a woman which has no more the 
head. 

I think, that the trois figures ” in the above extract attached 
to the second volume are the “trois figures’’ referred to by Anque- 
til in his above account of his visit of the Blephanta caves. Thus, 
he took an interest in what was said in the Journal, He there- 
fore copied, on a piece of paper, the extract and attached it 
to his volume. The three figures seem to be those which we 
generally taken to be those of Siva, Brahma and Vishnu. ^ 

We gather the* following facts from the above extract attached 
by Anquetil to his second volume : — 1. One of the three colossal 
figures in the cave had fallen down at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, in some year after 1771. 2. The Portuguese had, during 
their occupation of Bombay and the adjoining islands, attempted 
to destroy some of the statues in the caves with caimons ^ 
but with no complete success. 3. The writer thinks that the 
fall of one of the statues may be due to the moisture of under- 
ground water there. 4. Some pictures round the cornices 
preserved their original freshness at the time, 5. Neither books, 
nor tradition, nor conjectures could throw any light^at that 
time upon the origin of the wonderful work of the cave. 6. The 
Government of Bombay, had, at that time, appointed a Commit- 
tee to make researches about the antiquities of that part of the 
country, especially by means of inquiries from the Brahmins. 


l This number refers to the figure in the plan of Elephanta on PI. IV» 
p. cccxeiv of vol. I. 

3 Tome I, P. I., p. ccecxxii. 

3 Rock -cut Temples of India by James Ferguson (1845) p. 55. 

4 W© must bear in mind that the canons of those days were not like 
those of our times. Again, out of those that were commonly used, only 
the smallest and lightest must have been used, because larger ones could 
not be carried across the harbour and over the hill. 
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One of these statements gives us the approximate date 
(about 1771) of the fall of one of the three colossal figures. 
Another statement tells us that our Government was encouraging 
antiquarian researches even in the end of the 18th century. 

As to the statement, that the Portuguese had attempted to 
damage the figures in the cave, it seems, that the attempt was 
made about two hundred years before Anquetil’s time. A writer, 
John Hinghen Van Linschoten, who wrote in 1579, alludes to 
some mischief at the hands of the Portuguese. He says : It 
is thought that the Chinos (which are very ingenious workmen) 
did make it when they used to traffique in the countrie of India. 
These Pagodas and buildings are now whoUie left, overgrowne, 
andspoyied since the Portugales had it under their subjections.” ^ 

Anquetil’s own version of the damage to the statues, as given 
in his Zend-Avesta (Tome I Partie I p. 422 n. 1) surprizes us, 
as he says, that the Hindus themselves were to a certain extent 
responsible, though unwittingly, for some of the damage. He 
says Lorsque les Marates eurent repris Salcette, pour faire 
tomber le pltoe avec lequel les Portugais avoient masque 
plusieurs figures, ils tirerent dans le Pagodes de Monpeser and 
d’E16phante quelques coups de canon, qui firent sauter avec le 
pltee une parti des bas-reliefs. Voyant I’eSet de la canonade, 
ils la firent cesser et prirent le parti de d^gager les figures en 
6tant ie plaster avec le marteaur. 

Translation : — ^When the Marathas took Salsette, in order to 
remove the plaster with which the Portuguese had covered 
several figures, they took in the pagodas of Monpeser and 
Elephanta some pieces of cannon which made fall with the 
plaster a part of the bas-relief. Seeing the effect of the 
cannonade, they ceased and took the course of clearing the 
figures by removing the plaster with hammers. 

According to this statement, both the Portuguese and the 
Hindus damaged the statues — ^the Portuguese wittingly and the 
Hindus unwittingly. The Portuguese, out of their improper 
zeal for their own reMgion and their dislike for another religion, 
covered up, the features of the statues, &c., by plasters, 
the Mahrathas came to power, they, finding that the figures were 
covered up by plasters, and &iding that the plasters could not 
be removed by ordinary methods began removing these by 
cannons. But finding, that this process further damaged the 

I As quoted by^Dr. Burgess, in his “ Eock-cut Temples of Elephanta/* 
Front page. 
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statues, they ceased doing so and attempted to remove the 
plasters carefully with hammer. Br. Burgess says about the 
above statement of Anquetil that he had perhaps jumbM 
his information.*’* 

We read the following different accounts about the damage 
to the figures in Burgess’s Rock-Cut Temples of Elephanta : — 
‘‘ 12, Be Couto mentions that in his time many of the 
sculptures had been broken’ ‘ by the frolic of the soldiers of the 
fleet that visited the places’ and adds — ' what was spared by the 
soldiers, is so badly cared for, that it is grievous to see thus 
destroyed one of the most wonderful things in the world 
and from the way in which he speaks of its having been 
defaced in his own time, we may well infer that it had then only 
recently ceased to be used.^ Linschoten visited it in 1579 and 
writes : — ‘ These Pagodas and buildings are now wholhe left over- 
growne, and spoyied, since the Portugales had it under their 
subjection.” IVyer, in 1673 says : it was ' Befaced by the 
Portugals who have this island also ; ’ and Pyke in 1712 says : 
‘ The Portuguese now fodder all their cattle there in the rainy 
seasons and to defend them from the violence of the monsoons : 
and lately one of their Eidalgos, to divert himself with the 
echo which is here most admirable, fired a great gun into it with 
several shots, which has broken some of the pillars.’ Grose evi- 
dently found this later circumstance remembered, but materially 
exaggerated m his time: he says the figures * had also continued 
in a tolerable state of preservation and wholeness considering 
the remoteness of their antiquity until the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, who made themrselves masters of the place, and in the 
blind fury of their bigotry not suffering any idols but their 
own, they must have been at even some pains to maim them and 
defaced them, as they now remain, considering the hardness* 
of the stone. It is said they even brought field pieces to the 
demolition of the images, which so greatly deserved to be spared 
for the unequal led curiosity of them”. r 


1 The Rock temples of Elephanta or Gliarapuri described and illus- 
trated, by J. Burgess, M. R. A. S., F. R. G. S. p. 55. 

2 Ibid. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

There is as great a diversity of opinion among writers, ancient 
and modern, about the country of the> birth of 

Introduction. Zoroaster, as that about his age. * Some 
place it in the East and some in the West. 
Even China in the furthest East and Syria and Europe in the 
West are mentioned as the countries of his bkth. Be Pastoret 
says : “ Je ne m’arreterai point k prouver son existence 
...... Je ne sais comment il arrive que la posterite ignorent 

souvent oh fut le berceau des hommes celebres. On diroit 
que le hasard, en eachant les lieux qui les ont vu naitre, a voulu 
s'unir h la raison, pour nous prouver que Tunivers entier doit 
§tre regarde comme la patrie des Sages qui I’eclairent. Celle 
du iegislateur des Perses et mal connue. Son origine et F^poque 
de son existence meme sont contestees.^ ..... .Mais quelle fut 

sa patrie ? Ceux-ci la placent dans la Chine ; ceux-la au sein 
de FEurope ; d’autres en Syrie^ (Hyde, Chap. 24 p. 315. Med 
jidi, Bundari, et plusieurs autres, historiens. Voyez aussi Hyde, 
p. 319, et les M^moires de FAcademie, tom. 31, pag. 371).”® 

Anquetil Du Perron said in 1761 : Vingt endroits diSerensse 
disputent cette gloire. Si Zoroastre, par exemple, reparoissoit 
sur la terre, se reconnditroit-il aux portraits que F on a faits 


1 This paper formed thie subject of a discourse ^ delivered at the K. B 
Cama Oriental Institute, on 20th August 1926, the occasion of the 17th 
anniversary of the death of Mr. K. R. Canaa. 

2 ZoroaiStre, Confucius et Mahomet, par M. De Pastoret, Soconde Edi-" 
tion (1788) p. 3. 3 Ibid. ^ Ibid p. 6. 

5 Translation, — I will not wait to prove his existence ... I do not 
know why it happens that posterity often forget (the name of the place) 
where the cradle of celebrated men was, (me will say that chance, in 
concealing the (names of) places, which had seen them bom, has rightly 
wished to unite to prove to us that the whole universe must be regarded 
as the country of the Sages who have instructed it. That {i.e. the place) 
of the legislator of the Persians is badly known. BSs origin and also 
the epoch of his existence are contested • • • • Dut where was his 
country ? These (i.c., some) place it in China, those others) in 
the heart of Europe j others in Syria. 
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de lui. N6 moins de six cens ans avant Jesus-Christ, il serait 
assarement surpis de se voir renvoye au-deia de ia guerre d© 
Troie. L’Adoratear du Terns sans bornes (rEternel), principe 
de toat ce qai existe, entendroit-il son nom, soas celai de Pretre 
des Etoiles Issa da sang des Rois de Perse, et Mede d© 
naissance, qae diroit-ii de se troaver rel6gae dans ia Palestine 
au service des Esclaves de ses Peres I* Telles sont les meta- 
morplioses qae produit qaelqae fois FHistoire ''J (Zend Avesta 
Tome 1, sedbnde partie, p. 5). 

Anqaetil does not give the names of the 20 places spoken 
of as the country of Zoroaster, bat, we gather the following 
few names from different writers : (1) Bactria (Balkh). 
2. XJrumiah. 3. Shiz and 4. Rae (in Media). 5. Pars or Persia 
proper. 6. Palestine, where he is associated with Jeremiah.^ 
7. Earope.3 8. Egypt.^ 9. Assyria (Assar). 10. Istakhar 
(Moanti hTepasht).^ 11. Chaldsea. 12 Babylon. 13. Syria. 14. 
China. 15. Pamphylia (in Asia Minor). 16 Proconnessas (an 
island of the Propontis) (17.) To the above list, I will add, 
on the authority of a recent Persian book, named Farazastan 
(p. 234 1. 5), of which I will speak later on in detail, Eaosari 
in Gujarat, a province of India, as the 17th place claiming the 
glory of being Zoroaster’s birthplace. 


1 Translation, — ^Twenty different places claim this honour (of being 
the birth-place of Zoroaster). If Zoroaster, for example, were to reappear 
on the earth, will he reco^ize himself among the portraits which they 
have drawn of Mm ? Bom, less than six hundred years before Jesus 
Christ, he shall assuredly be surprized to see himself put back before 
the Trojan war. The Adorator of Time without limit (the Eternal), 
the principle of all that exists, will he hear his name as that of the Priest 
of Stars ? Descended from the blood of the kings of Persia and Media 
in (the matter of) birth, wha.t will he say to find himself relegated to 
Palestine in the service of the slaves of his fore-fathers ? Such are the 
metamorphoses which History produces. 

2 Tabari places him in Jerusalem. Vide below, the author quoted 
in* the Sharast^n-i CheMr Chaman. Medjidi referred to Dy Hyde, 
Beiigionis Persarmn, 2nd ed. of 1760, p. 315. 

3 Vide M. De Pastoret, quoted above. 

4 Sh^rastan-i Cheh^r Chaman, Ms. of the Mulla Eerozo Library (ill 
VIII 56, and Behatsek’s catalogue p. 20i) folio 56b. 

6 Baldawi referred to by Hyde 2nd ed. p. 317. This mount Nepasht is 
the Daz-i Napisht (Dinkard. Vide Zend Pahlavx Glossary, by Hoshangji> 
Introduction, p. XXXII) or hantd-i Napesht (Vimdf-^meh I, 7) of 
Pahlavi books. Vide my article in J. B.A. S., April 1918, p, 311. Vide 
Reference to this article in G. Le. Strange’s Huzhat-al Qulub of Ham- 
dulla Mustawfi p. 190. 

6 David Shea’s History of th© Early kings of Persia, translated from 
Mirkhond, p. 274. 
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Among Parsee writers, the work in Gujarati, entitled Jar- 
thosht-nameh,” (i.e., the Book of Zoroaster) by the late Mr. 
Kharshedji Rustomji Gama, is held, as a standard work on 
Zoroaster, based on the authority of the Avesta writings. Therein, 

the author says 

^\mm Hmi 

Le,y Thus, there is a difference of opinion about the 
birth-place of this great Prophet among people, since olden 
times. It does not appear, that we have even now come to 
the position of removing that difference.” 

Among foreign i,e,, non-Parsee writers, the work of Prof. 
Jackson of America, is a standard work. He says : ^ The 
question of Zoroaster’s native place is a subject that has been much 
debated. The problem is more complicated because of the un- 
certainty which exists as to whether his birth place and early home 
was necessarily also the chief scene of the teacher’s activity. . . . 
If we omit the question of his ministry for the moment and 
speak simply of his native place, we may say without much 
hesitation, that the consensus of scholarly opinion at this time 
is generally agreed in believing that Zoroaster arose in the west 
of Iran. Oriental tradition seems to be fairly correct in assign- 
ing, as his native land, the district of Atropatene or Adarbaij^n, 
to the west of Media, or even more precisely the neighbourhood 
about Lake XJrumiah. There is ground, furthermore, for be- 
lieving in the tradition which says that his father was a native 
of Adarbaijan, — a region of naphtha wells and oil fountains, — 
and that Zoroaster’s mother was from the Median Bagha (H^i).” 

Object of this The object of this Paper is two-fold: (1) 
First of all, I want to speak on the whole 
question of the birth-place of Zoroaster. In doing so, in order 
to mak(| my paper somewhat complete in itself, I will go over 
some ground already trodden over and go over some fresh 
ground as well. I wiU try to collect all the materials in this 
paper. (2) Then, I will specially draw the attention of my 
readers to the Pahlavi treatise of the Shatroih^-i Airan, which 
has recently come to light. It was published for the first time 
in 1896 by the late Dastur Dr. JamaspjiMmocherjee Jamaspa- 

, HI. )£i- 

2 Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, by A. V. Williams Jackson 
( imh p. 16. 
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sana.^ I translated it for the first time in English and 
Gujarati with Notes and published my Translation in 1899. 

I will speak later on, at some length, on the subject of tl4s 
treatise and my translation. In that Pahlavi treatise, a place 
named Amui (which name can also be read as Imvi) is men- 
tioned as being in Aziarbaizan and as the place of Zoroaster. 
Now, in my flying tour of Persia last year, I had the 
pleasure of visiting Azarbaizan, its capital Urumiah, and a 
village named Amvi, which I beg to identify as the Amui or 
Amvi of the Pahlavi Shatroih^-i Airan. It is this visit that 
has led me, on my return, to further study, and I beg to submit 
this paper as the result of that study. 

As to the materials to determine the question, we have, both 
our own, or what we may call, Iranian ma- 

Sources. terials and foreign materials. Among the 

foreign writers, the principal are the Classi- 
cal writers. In order to make my paper a little complete, 
though not perfectly complete, in itself, before coming to our 
Iranian books, I will briefly say a few words on the Classical 
writings. 

n, 

CLASSICAL AND MODERN WESTERN WRITERS. 

The very first question is, whether Zoroaster belonged to the 

Western Classi- the West—to Balkh (Bactria) in 

eal Writers on the the East or to Media in the West. Let us 
Country of Zoro- first examine this question from the mate- 
rials supplied by Western Classical writers. 
Prof, A. V. W. Jackson has well-nigh exhaustively examined 
the materials supplied by these Classical writers. So, I will 
not dwell long over this branch of the subject but, thanking 
him, briefly sum up here the result of the materials collected 
by him.2 

The following Classical writers speak of Bactria as the coun- 
try of Zoroaster : 1 CephaKon (A. C. 120), 2 Theon (130), 

1 It is included in his Pahlavi Texts from p. 18 to p. 24. The Texts 
were published in two parts. The first part was published in 1896. The 
whole, with the second part, was published in 1913. .'with an Introduction 
by Mr. Behraingore Tahinuras AnMesaria. 

2 Zoroaster the prophet of Ancient Iran. Appendix IV pp. 1 86-205- 
Vide also, the article (ao^t. 9), headed Stellen der Altea liber Zoroas- 
trisches (i.e,, Passages in olden writings on Zoroastrianism), by Fr. 
Windischmaim, in his “ Zoroastrische Studien ’ ' published by Fr. Spiegel 
in 1:863 pp. 260-313. Vids the translation of this article by Pastur 
Parab Peshotan Sanjana. irt his “ Zarathushtra in the Oath^ and in 
the Classics,” pp. 65-141. 
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3 Justin ^ (120), 4 Arnobins, a native of Africa, who Kved 
about 300 A.C. 5 Eusebius (264-340), 6 Epiphanius of Cons- 
tantia (320-402), 7 Ammianus Marcellinus, who went with 
Emperor Julian to fight against the Persians (363 A.C.), 8 
Pauius Orosius, who passed over from Spain to Africa in A.C. 
413, 9 St. Augustine (354-430), 10 Isidorus, Bishop of Seville in 
Spain (570-636), 11 Hugo de Sancto Victore (1st half of 12th 
century). 

The following Classical writers speak of Zoroaster as belong- 
ing to the West — to Media or Persia (Pars) : 1. The Eider Pliny ^ 
(A.C. 23-79), 2 Clemens Alexandrinus (200), 3 Origenes (185- 
254), 4 Diogenes Laertius (210), 5 Porphyrins (233-304), 6 
Lactantius (300), 7 Greegory of Tours (538-593), 8 Chronicon 
Paschale or Chron. Alexandrinum (7th Century), 9 Georgius 
Syncellus (800), 10 Suidas^ (970), 11 Michael Glycas (1150). 

Prof. Jackson draws the following estimate of the Classical 
allusions ” : The classical allusions on the subject of Zoroas- 
ter’s nationality are rather contradictory and conflicting. They 
refer to Baotria on the one hand and to Media and Persia on 
the other. The allusions to Persia are doubtless to be taken 
in a broad and general sense. It will be noticed, moreover, 
that the direct place of birth is not necessarily implied in these 
national appelatives. In point of time, few of the classical 
passages are much older than the more direct Oriental allu» 
sions ; some of them are even later. They are of value chiefly 
for bringing out both sides of the question of eastern Iran and 


1 He is a historian of uncertain date, but of not later than 4th 
century ; perhaps 2nd century. 

2 Pliny speaks of there being possibly two Zoroasters. He says : 
** Whether there was only one Zoroaster, or whether in later times there 
wa?!, a second person of that name, is a matter which still remains un- 
decided,” (ISTatural History, Bk. XXX Chap. 2, Bostock and Riley’s 
Translat»n of 1856. yol. Y p. '422). Further on, while speaking of 
Professors of the art of magic, he names among others one “ Zaratus of 
Media ” (Ibid). Thus, we see, that Pliny himself speaks of ^ one per- 
sonage as Zoroaster and another as Zaratus of Media. It is of the 
first personage, Zoroaster, that he says that it was said that there were 
more personages than one of that name, and that he lived, according to 
Eudoxus, 6,000 years before Plato, and according to Hermippus, 6000 
years before the Trojan war. 

As to the word “ magic ”, used above by Pliny, we must take the word, 
in the sense, as said by Webster, of “.the science or practice of evoMng 
spirits or educing the occult powers of nature, and performing^ things 
wonderful by their aid.” Natural magic is “ the art of employing the 
powers of nature to produce efiects apparently supernatural.” 

3 This writer also thinks that there were two Zoroasters (Jackson’s 
Zoroaster p. 190 j.) 
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western Iran, and they are of importance when cheeked by 
tradition or when used for throwing additional light on tradi- 
tion.” 

Prof. Karl Geldner, in his article on Zoroaster, says : The 
later Greek writers place him with almost one consent in the 
East of Iran and more particularly in Bactria.”^ 

Let us note here in passing, that as alluded to above, some 
of the Classical writers speak of there beeing 

More than one j^ore than one Zoroaster. As seen above, 
flT TomrcTasl so. Soidas (about A.D. 970) 

sicai writers. ‘‘ assumes a second famous representative 

of the name, a Perso Median sage . ” ^ Ac cord- 
ing to David Shea, the translator of Mirkhond’s Rauzat-us- 
safa, six Zoroasters were counted up by Stanley. He says: 

The profound Stanley, in his Lives of the Phiiosphers, 
reckons up six Zoroasters — ^the Chaldaean, or Assyrian; the 
Bactrian, contemporary with Ninus ; the Persian or Medo- 
Persian ; the Pamphylean ; the Procomiesian, mentioned by 
Pliny ; and the Babylonian, the master of Pythagoras, accord- 
ng to Apuleius. This learned critic remarks, that we must not 
be surprised if the name of Zoroaster, one of the benefactors of 
the human race, be given to those, who in after ages distinguish- 
ed themselves in a similar career.”^ 

I will close this section by giving here the views of a few of 
the modern writers who have specially 

Modern Writers, written on the subject about Zoroaster’s 
Birth-place. 

1 Anquetil Du Perron, after saying, as said above, that about 
20 places claim the honour of being the birth-place of Zoroaster; 
speaks of Urmi or Urumi&. as the birth place of Zoroaster. 
He says : '' Cependent, malgre Tobscurite qui semble couwir tout 
ce qui regarde Zoroastre, je crois avoir prouve assez posi- 
tivement dans le Memoire dont j’ai parle plus haut^ que ce 


1 Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, p. 191. 

3 Encyclopsedia Britannica, 9th Ed., Vol. XXIV, p. 820 
3 Jackson’s Zoroaster, p. 190- 

“ History of the Early kings of Persia, translated from the original 
Persian of Mirkhond, entitled the Rauzat-us-Safa, ” by David Shea (1832) 
p. 274. 

5 Memoire de I’Acadfeie des Belles ILettres. Tome XXXI p. 370 
et stiive. 
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Legislateur est a Urmi, Viile de TAderbedjan; et ce fait 
explique^ les suriioms de Mede, de Perse, de Perso-Meade,. 
qme differ ens Auteurs iui ont doim4s.’’ ^ 

^ (2) M. DePastoret, who wrote in 1788, agrees with AaquetiFs 
view. He says : Abulfeda, et M. Anquetil pensent qu’ii 4toit 
ne dans la Perse, et c’est k Urmi qu’ils accordent la gioire de 
iui avoir donne ie Jour. ^ Leur opinion est la plus vrai- 

semblable On pourroit citer d’ailleurs un assez grand nom- 

bre d’ecrivains, qui, en celebrant Zoroaster, ne le designent 
Jamais que par les surnoms de Perse ou de Perso-Mede.” ^ 

^3. Sir John Malcolm speaks of him as a native of 
Azarbaijin and says that he was born at the town of 
Oormia.”^ 

4. Sir Henry Rawlinson speaks of Azarbaijin, and therein, 
of the mountain of Takht-i Suleiman or Shiz as Zoroaster's 
place. ® 

5. Accordingto Sir H. Rawlinson,® another writer, who pre- 
ceded him, also pointed to Azarbaijan as Zoroaster’s place. He 
quotes the 'writer to say : The &st appearance of Zoroaster 
seems to have been in Azarbaijan ; and the first fire-temple is 
said to have been erected at Xiz in Media.^ 


1 Zond Avesta T. I, P. 11 pp. 5-6. 

Translation.— However, notwithstanding the obscurity which seems to 
cover all which relate to Zoroaster, I believe to have proved sufficiently 
XJositively in the Memoir, of which I have spoken above, that this legis- 
lator was born at Urmi, a city of Aderbedjan ; and this fact explains 
the surnames of Median, Persian and Perso -Median which diferent 
authors have given him. 

2 Zend-Avesta, T. 1, part 2, p. 5. M^moire de TAcad. t. 31, p. 371. 
Abulfeda, t. 3 p. 58. , 

3 Zomastre, Confucius et Mahomet, par M. Be Pastoret (1788), p. 6. 

Translation.— Abulfeda and M. Anquetil think that he was born in 

Persia and it is toXJrmi (Urumiah) that they give the glory of having 
given him birth. Their opinion is very probable. One can cite, 
moreover, a number of writers who, on speaking of him, never desig- 
nate him under any other surname than that of Persian and Perso - 
Median. 

4 Malcolm’s History of Persia, 2nd edition of 1829 voL I p. 45 n. s. 

6 Memoir on the Sit© of the Atropatenian Ecbatana. Journal of the 
Geogi'apMcal Society of London, Vol, X (1841) pp. 65-158. 

6 p. 68. 

Modem Traveller, Persia and China Vol. I p. 59. (Probably 

from Texeira’s History of Persia.)’* 
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6. Hang says that “his home seems to have been in Bac- 
tria, which is called BerelcMha drmaiti in the G^thas, and 
BdJchdhi (a corruption of the former) in the Vendidad/’^ 

‘ 7. Harlez is uncertain and hesitating, but still he is inclined 
to take Media as his birth place. He says : La question pour^i 
rait se resoudre facilement si Ton osait affirmer que le pays qui 
pariait la langue de FAvesta et pour lequel ce livre fut com- 
pose est necessairement celui ou le fondateur du Mazdeisme 
vit le jour : on verra que ce pays etait bien probabiement la 
Medie. Mais la conclusion depasserait les premices. II en 
serait de m§me si Ton pretendait que sa terre natale a du etre 
celle ou il exerca son action.” ^ 

8. Dr. Mills says : “ As to the further question, " Who was 
Zarathushtra and when and where did he live ’ ? diversity of 
opinion still prevails.”. . . . . .Were the Gathas first sung in the 
East or the West of Iran ? I would here say that I regard 

this point as especially open I think that the scene of the 

Gathic and original Zoroastrianism was the North-East of Iran.^ 

9. Prof Jackson says : “ Apparently he was born some- 
where in Azarbaij^n. The places specially mentioned are 
Urumia, Shiz (Av. ChaSchista, probably anc. Urumiih) and 
the river Darej.”^ 

10. Dr. Moulton agrees with Prof. Jackson and says that 
“ Zoroaster was born in Azarbaij§,n in Western Irin, but there 
is at least a good case for supposing him to have preached in 
Bactria in Western Mn.” 6 

11. Prof. Geldner says As to the birth place of Zoroaster, the 
Avesta is silent. In later tradition two places contended for 
this honour : the older and more widely spread story made him 
a native of Eai (Rhagae) in Media, another of Shiz, the capital 
of Atropatene, also in Media. It is hard to decide whether 
both traditions rest merely upon priestly pretensions of a later 
date or whether one of them is not perhaps authentic.”® 


1 Essays on the Parsees, 2nd: Ed. of 1879, edited by West, p. 297. 

2 Avesta. Introduction, p. XXIV, 

S B. B. B., Vol. XXXI, Introduction, pp. 22 and 27. 

4 Zoroaster, Prophet of Ancient Iran, p. 205. 

B Early Zoroastrianism, p. 83. 
lEncyolopsedia Britannica, 9th ©d. ,V6L 24, p, 821, Col 1. 
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12. Another writer in the same work in his article on TJru- 
miah says that according to an old tradition, Urmia was the 
birthplace of Zoroaster.’’ ^ 

13. A third writer in the same work, in his article on Azer- 
bijan, speaks of its town of Urumiah as “ the supposed birth- 
place of Zoroaster.” ^ 

14. Ferdinand Justi^ first refers to the Avesta passage 
which places Zoroaster on the banks of the Dareja in Airyana 
Vaejo. He then says that he was born at Rae ( Ragha ) and 
from there went to Azerbaijan. He then refers to the authority 
of Abulfeda ^ who places him in Azerbaijan. 

15. Dr. Geiger, in his “ Vaterland und Zeitalter der Avesta ” 
(1884), points to East Iran as Zoroaster’s country. ^ 

16. Dr. Emil J. Von DiUon, points to Media as Zoroaster’s 
Country. ® He produces several evidences to show that the 
Home of the Avesta was in the West, in Media. So, the home 
of Zoroaster, who wrote the Avesta, was also in Media. 

17. Spiegel speaks of Media as the birthplace of Zoroaster. 

18. Prof. Darmesteter speaks of Media as the traditional 

native place of Zoroaster. . . Although epic legends place the 

cradle of Mazdean power in Bactria, at the court of King 
Visht^sp, Bactria was only the first conquest of Zoroaster, 
it was neither his native place, nor the cradle of his religion 

(S. B. E. Voi IV Introduction III, 15 p. XLVII). 

The writers of the volume of the Persian Empire and the 
West” in The Cambridge Ancient History series,” write (1926 
pp. 206-7): He (Zoroaster) neither was born nor worked in Persia 
proper, the home of the Aehaemenidae. .... .The scene of 
Zoroaster’s activity was not Persia proper : it was Media, accord- 
ing to 02 ae theory, Bactria according to another ; or it may 
have included both regions.” 


1 Ibid., Vol. 24, p. 12, Col. 2. 

2 lUd., Vol. 3, p. 168. 

2 Handbuch der Zend-spracbe (1864), p. 122. 

^ Abulfedae Historia Anteislamica, Arabice of E. Duobus edited by H.O. 
Fleischer (1831), p. 151. I refer, at some length, to this author, later on. 

6 As referred to by Dr. Emil J. Von Billon. Vide the translation of 
Br. Billon’s article by Mr. T. A. Walsh, published by the Bombay 
Samachar Press in 1887, under the title of “The Horn© and Age of the 
Avesta,” pp. 2-4. 

8 Ibid, pp. 4-10, 
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IIL 

IRANIA1S3 MATERIALS. VARIOUS SUCCESSIVE 
QUESTIONS BASED UPON THEM. 

I will BOW proceed to examine the question of the Birthplace 
of Zoroaster on the authority of our Iranian materials. I will 
first refer to the ancient Iranian books i.e.^ to the Avesta and 
Pahlavi books, and then I will refer to the later Iranian 
books of Mahomedan writers. While referring to the Avesta 
and Pahlavi books, I will proceed step by step to the 
consideration of questions suggested by the reply of each 
preceding question. The Questions and Replies are the 
following ; 

(A) Where was Zoroaster born ? In the House of Pourush- 

aspa. 

(B) The House of P6urushaspa. Where was it situated 1 

On the Banks of the Dareja river. 

(C) The River Dareja. Where did it flow ? It was an affluent 

of the DMti. 

(D) The River DMti. Where did it flow ? In Airyana Vaeja 

(Irto Vej). 

(E) Airyana Vaeja. WTiere was it situated ? In Atardpa- 

tak^n. 

(F) Atardpatakan. Where was it situated ? It is the mo- 

dern Azerbaij§.n. 

(G) Atardpatakan or Azerbaijan. In which part of this coun- 

try did Zoroaster's Birth take place ? In the district 
I of Mount Asinavant and lake Cha^chasta, the modern 

Urumiah. 

(H) Urumi§.h. In which town of Urumiah did Zc^l’oaster's 

Birth take place In the town Amvi or Amui. 

IV. 

: (A) WHERE WAS ZOROASTER BORN? IN THE 
HOUSE OF POURUSHASPA. 

We have two direct references to the birthplace of Zoroaster 
in the Avesta, which say, that he was bom in the house of P6" 
urushaspa. 
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There is a conversation in the Haoma Yasht (Ya^na IX) bet- 
ween Zoroaster and Haoma, the founder 
•Direct Referen- ritual of the Haoma juice, who 

(T)^HaTOaYlshtr ^PPears before Zoroaster as a handsome 
personage, in the morning, in the Hi^van gah, 
when he (Zoroaster) was consecrating fire for a ritual (i/tarem 
pairi-yaozdathentem, IX, 1) and reciting his Gathas. On 
Zoroaster’s inquiring, as to who he was, the person declared him- 
self to be Haoma, who was the discoverer of the Haoma plant 
and its ritual, and recommended Zoroaster to pound Haoma 
twigs and drink the juice, as other great benevolent philanthro- 
pic personages (Saoshyants) had done before him. Zoroaster paid 
homage to the person before him, and asked him, as to who the 
personages were that followed his ritual and drank Haoma 
juice, and as to what advantages they derived from the ritual 
and drink, Haoma named Vivanghhvat, Athwya, Thrita and 
Pourushaspa as the personages who had drank Haoma juice 
with ritual and who had the consequent advantage of having 
born to them great personages like Yim6 Khshaeta (Jamshed), 
Thraetaona (Paridun), Urvakhshaya and KerSs^spa (two bro- 
thers) and Zarathushtra. Here, Haoma who addresses Zoroas- 
ter speaks of him as born in the house of Pourushaspa. 
He says ( Ya 9 na HS. IX, 13): 




Translation, — Thou, 0 Holy Zarathushtra 1 wast born in the 
house of Pdurushaspa, as one opposed to the Daevas and as the 
follower of the way of Ahura. 

The Pahlavi version of this passage runs thus : 

■‘COO J je35-H;^a 


1 Ha 9, s. 43. Spiegel’s Pablavi Ya^na p, 73, 11. 2-4. F^cZe Dr. M. B» 
Davar’s ** Pahlavi version of Yasna IX (1904) *’ p. 20 ; Dr. J. H. Diiwalla’s 
Xeryosangh’s Sanskrit Version of the Horn Yasht (1924), p. 23. 
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Translation. — Then, from him, yon, Holy Zarathnshtra, wer© 
bom in the house of Pourushaspa, as one opposed to the Daevas 
( and) as the follower of the religion of Ahura Mazda. 

The next direct reference is in the 19th Chapter of the Vendi- 
d§;d. This chapter is spoken of as a brief Zar- 
Th© Vendi- thusht-n§»meh ^ i.e., the Book of (the life of) 

Zoroaster. Darmesteter speaks of it as The 
Bevelation ” and as the framework of the Vendidi^d.’’ ^ In his 
French translation, he speaks of it as “ Lutte et Revelation ’’ ie. 
"^Contest (with Ahriman) and Revelation.” ^ In this Aves- 
taio Zarthusht-n^meh, we have an account of Zoroaster’s attempts 
to withstand the temptations of the Evil spirit and of his con- 
verse with the Higher Powers. Ahriman asked one of his host, 
a DruJ, a demon named Buiti, to smite Zarathnshtra. Zara- 
thushtra withstood the machinations of the Drnj with his firm 
belief in the old Mazdayasnan religion and with the recital of 
prayers, before the waters of the good Daiti river. He went for- 
ward to repell the attack with material and spiritual weapons, 
(s. 4). As to the material weapons, he went forward holding 
big stones in the hands (asand zasta drazimno kato-masangho). 
His spiritual weapons were the sacred formula of the Ahunava 
which he recited and the liturgical services which he performed 
with the litur^cal utensils of the Mvanim, tashta, &c. In the 
end, when Ahriman and hds associates found themselves 
unsuccessful in tempting Zarathnshtra, they gave expression to 
their disappointment by saying (S. 46). 

Translation — Aas ! Holy Zarathnshtra is born in the house 
of Pdurushaspa ! How are we to obtain his death ? 

1 

HI. SH. 

2 s. B. E., Vol. IV, 1st ed., p. 203. 

3 “ Ce Fargard est devenu© c^l^bre sous le titre de “ R^cit de la 

Tentation de Zoroastre Ii© veritable titrejserait Lutte et BSvSlation : 

lutfe© de Ahrimau centre Zoroastre qu’il essay© d’abord de touer, puis de 
s^duire : revelation de la loi d’Oranazda Zoroastre^^ (Zend Avesta Vol. IIA 
p. 256.) 

^ The Pahlavi rendering runs: “Aigh ZarhOint ^hl6ban zarthusht 
dayan man-i Pdurushaspa Spiegel’s Vendtd^d p. 220. Bastur Dorabp’s 
PaM. Vend. p. 211, Bastur Hoshang’a Vendidd.d, p 64:3, Bastur dama- 
spji’s Text in Gujarati p. 136. 
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These two Avesta references directly point to the house of 
Pourushaspa as the birth-place of Zoroaster. 

Pourushaspa was the father of Zoroaster, So one may very 
rightly think; ‘"Why was there the neces- 
my a Speaal saying, that Zoroaster was born in 

house of his father i All children are 
born in the houses of their fathers. ” One 
answer to this question may be, that the phraseology is an ordi- 
nary one, meant simply to indicate family. But, a particular 
significance seems to have been meant. In the East, all children 
are not born in the houses of their fathers. Many of them, 
especially the first-born, are born in the houses of their mothers. 
Even now, that is the custom among Parsees in India. In the case 
of the first child, the mother generally goes to the house of her 
parents for delivery.^ So, perhaps, the special mention of the 
house of Pourushaspa was intended to signify, if the above was 
also the custom in olden times, that Zoroaster was born, not in 
the honse of his mother as usual, but in the house of his father. 
He was the eldest son of his father. This is evident from the fact 
of his conversation with Haoma. Before his birth, Pourushaspa 
had no children. He performed the ritual of Haoma and drank 
Haoma- juice and Zoroaster’s birth was the result. So, as the 
eldest son, one may expect, i£ the above Parsee custom was an 
old Iranian custom, that Zoroaster should have been born in 
the house of his mother. But, we learn from the later Pahlavi 
books, that Dogdho, the mother of Zoroaster was much har- 
assed even in her pregnancy, by the evil-minded people of her 
country. So, we may take it that this may be the reason why 
she delivered at the house of her husband and not at that of 
her parents. 


There is also a third reference, which, though it does not speak 
of the birth of Zoroaster in Pourushaspa’s 
An mcfirect re- house, speaks of the house where Zoroaster 
ferencemtheVen- as a grownup man. It is that of the 

Vendid^d (Chap. XIX, 4) where Zoroaster is 
spoken of as finding his weapons to oppose Ahriman in the 
house of Pourushaspa. We read the following question and 
reply : 


3- The prevalent Parsee custom is, that not only does the mother, 
in the case of the first-born, give delivery in the house of the parents, 
but, it is expected that, the parents of the mother are also to provide 
the whole or a part of the dowry of her first-born daughter. 
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ie., Where did you get hold of these (weapons) .In the 
house of Pourushaspa. 


V. 

(B) THE HOUSE OF POURUSHASPA. WHERE WAS IT 
SITUATED « ON THE BANKS OF THE DARllJA. 

The above two references directly point to the house of 
Pdurushaspa as the birth-place of Zoroaster. The third 
reference indirectly points to it as his home. But they do 
not say where the house of Pourushaspa was situated. So, 
we will now examine this question. We will examine the 
question, (1) at first, on the authority of the Avesta, and (2) 
then, on that of the Pahlavi books. 

(1) The Situation oe the House of Poueushaspa, 

ACCOBDINa TO THE AvESTA. 

We do not find in the Avesta any direct reference to the situ- 
ation of the house. But, we find two indirect references, which 
lead us to say, where, most probably, that house was. With the 
help of the direct statements of later Pahlavi writings, these 
Avestaic references, though indirect, are of great importance. 
Both these references occur in the above-sa.id Avestaic Zarthusht- 
nameh (Vendidad Chap. XIX, 4 and 11). The first of these 
two (s, 4) localizes the house of Pourushaspa, and the second 
localizes the place of his converse or consultation with Ahura 
Mazda and the Ameshaspentas. The place named '"in both 
these passages is the same, and the place of a Prophet’s 
meditation and converse with the Higher Powers is generally 
expected to be near his home. 

(a) The first reference, to which we have passingly referred 
above, is in reply to a question, arising from the temptation and 
opposition of the Evil powers. When they find Zoroaster 
opposing them, both with material and mental or spiritual 
weapons, they inquire about the weapons. In reply to the 
question, whence the above weapons were procured, we read 
(Vend, XIX, 4), 
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Translation. — ^Where, in this world, which is wide, ronnd, 
far-extended, did you catch hold of these (weapons) ? 

(Reply) In the house of Pourushaspa on the hiU (or rising 
ground) above Dareja. 

This reply points to the situation of Pourushaspa’s house 
(where Zoroaster was born), as being on the banks of a river 
named Dareja and on a rising ground of that river. 

(6) The second reference is in an account of Zoroaster’s con- 
sultation with Ahura Mazda and his AmeshUspands. When 
Ahriman oiered him the temptation of temporal sovereignty, 
Zarathushtra declined it. Then Zarathushtra had a spiritual 
converse with Ahura Mazda in the presence of theAmesha- 
spentas, Vohumano, Asha Vahishta, Khshathra-Vairya and 
Spenta Armaiti, wherein he asked, as to how he was to save 
himself from the evils of Ahriman. Ahura Mazda replied, that 
he could do so by prayers and by observing righteousness, 
harmony, order &c., as seen in the grand Nature round about. 
We read the following about the place of the converse or con- 
sultation with Ahura Mazda ( Vend. XIX, 11.) 



nu)^ f»0il y 
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Translation , — ^Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda. » 

when he was sitting wisely meditating ^ on Ahura Mazda, 
Vohu-mano, Asha-vahishta, Elhshathra-vairya, Spenta-irmaiti, 
on the hill (or rising ground) above the Dareja. 

The preceding passage pointed to the place where Zoroaster 
got the material and spiritual weapons to oppose Ahriman. 
This passage points to the place, where he had a consultation 
with Ahuramazda and the Ameshfepands, so as to be better 
prepared to oppose Ahriman. The place is named as Dar§jya- 
paitizbarahe ic., the hill or the rising ground of (the river) 
Dareja. Thus, these two passages help us, to some extent, in 
determining, where the house of Pourushaspa was situated. 


I have given above, my translations of these passages ; but, 
^ . . before proceeding, I must say here, 

tranSation.*^^ passages are differently 

translated by various translators. 


(a) Anquetil Du Perron takes both the words to be common 
nouns. His translation is too free. He translates the sentence 
of the first passage thus : Apres avoir passe (comme) un 
pont qui s’etend au loin, il alia dans le lieu fort.” Here, he 
translates the word “Dareja” as au loin {Le,, far off) ^ taking 
it to be the same as Pers. daraz (jtjii ). He translates ‘ zbara ’ 
as ^'lieu fort’’ {Le,, strong place) and he seems to take the 
word to be Arabic jabr {j^ ) strong. 


(6) Spiegel and Haug also take the words to be common 
nouns. Spiegel^ translates them as '‘in great strength.’* 


(c) Haug ^ translates them as “ inclrae to support (Pdmn- 
shaspa’s house).” 


Harlez and Darmesteter, Jackson, Justi and Windischmann 
have taken Dareja as a proper noun as the name of a river, 
and zbar as common noun. 


1 Aonghlba^. all, as ( ) to sit. 

3 Vohu-maidhe from mad to be wise ; madha, wisdom. 

5 Zend Avesta, Tome I, second partie, p. 413. 

4 Bleek’s translation Vol. I, Vendlddd, p. 137. Spiegel says in a 
footnote p. 143 n. 3 : “ This verse is by no means clear.” 

6 Hang’s Essays, 2nd ed. of 1878, p. 253. Hang seems to derive the 

word Dareja from dar (b) Sans, I', Guj. to hold fast, 

to support, and the word zbar from zbar ^ SanS. to 

be crooked. Both are far-fetched meanings. 
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(<?) Hariez translates: “Pres du Dareja, an bord elev^.”^ 
i.e,j near Bareja on elevated bank. 

(e) Barmesteter translates as “ snx la haute rive de la Bareja’’^ 
i.e., “ over the high bank of the Bareja.” In his English 
translation, he translates as “ by the river Bareja, upon the 
mountains. ^ 

(jf) Jackson translates in one place, as “by theBarej, upon 
its high bank”'^ and in another, as “on the high bank of the 
Darej.”® 

(g) Justi also takes Bareja to be a proper noun and zbar 
(zbarangh) to be a common noun. He translates the sentence 
thus : “ An dem (Fluss) Bareja (geiegnen) Berge, in der 

Wohnung des Pourusha^pa.” ^ ix,, on the (River) Bareja 
{situated in) the mountain in the house of Porushaspa. 

(S<) Windischmann translates “ Barejya paiti zbarahi ” as 
“ am Hiigel der Barega ” i.e,, “ on the hiUoek of Bareja.”^ 
In another place, he translates these words as “ Kriimmung 
der Baregya ” 8 “ the crookedness or curve of the Bareja.” 

(i) Ervad Framji Aspandiarji Rabadina^has taken both the 
words to be common nouns. In his translation, he has fol- 
lowed much the Pahlavi. So, his translation is not so clear as 
to enable us to say what he understood by these two words but 
it is clear that he took both the words to be common nouns. 
He translates the whole sentence thus : cl 

(hR cHl 

mnl B )• it seems that he has 


1 Avesta, Vendid^d, p. 192. 

2 Le Zend A vesta, Vol. II, p. 260. 

3 vS. B. E. VoL IV, 1st ed. p. 205. 

4 Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, p. 194. 

5 Ibid, 1. 19 

3 Handbuch der Zendsx^rache (1864) p, 177. Vide the word ‘ Paiti- 
abaranh.* 

7 “ Zoroastrisehe Stndien ” (1863) p. 48. 
a Ibid. p. 54, 1. 32. 

SJ. V^oo ^1. 

19 
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taken the word Dare j a to be something like a word derived 
from dar Sans, Guj. and the word zbar, to 

be Pers. jabr ( ) strong and hence ejrmti 

i. 6., wonderful 

(j) K. P. Cama has translated the passage thus : 

^ Here he takes both the words to be proper 

nouns. 

(k) K. E. Kanga translates the sentence thus : 

Hliwi ( «i€l) n«v€lk 

fcllMi ("H $ni’’ )-^ Thus, he also takes 

both the words to be proper nouns. He emphasises his meaning 
in a foot note by saying : 

•w'^irll^i.ctdl <*IIM fi cl4 

Tv-'dR dlMdl Nl(§l.i>li«n "^^cn dCldl VldRl Sm:i 

$3.” Then, he proceeds to say where the river Dareja 
waS;, as stated in the Bxmdehesh, but says nothing about, what 
he calls, the mountain Zabar. 

(Z) The Pahlavi translator has translated the first of these 
two passages thus .*3 

y^S ireJ sVv^)' j j j £y» ne) 

1 )**^ 

1 

tl. o{l2) «tltQ, HI. SH. 

2 5{l0 (a455V) HU 

8 Dastur Damb Pesbotan SanJajia’s Veixdidcid,pJ9S, 1.9. Fide Spiegel’s 
PaMavi VendidM p. 211, 1.7 et seq. Spiegel’s text omits the word 
jzamik (earth) by some mistake. Vide Pahlavi VendiclM 

) ) in Gujar§.ti characters by Dastur Jamaspji Minocherji 

Jamaspasana (1908) Textp. 130, 1.17, Translation p. 165. Vide Dastnr 
Hoshangji’s Vendiddd, p. 610 il 7 et seq. 
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Translation : — ^WMch (i.e., the stones referred to in the 
preceding passage) he got from Dadar Oharmazd. He had 
got that from this earth which is wide, round and far extensive 
for passage, in the house of Porushasp near Darzi Zahl-r. 

Haug has thus translated this passage of the Pahlavi Tran^ 
slation : “ Who thus besought the creator Auharmazd : Where 
is that kept on this wide, round, far-traversed (earth, which) 
is to be fixed on the roof in the dwelling of Pdrushashp.”^ 
Here, Haug adds in a foot-note : The words darjtk zbdr, being 
merely a transcription of the Avesta, are translated in accordance 
with the meaning adopted in p. 333, note 4.” This is a reference 
to his translation of the corresponding Avesta passage referred 
to above by me. 

Dastur Jamaspji has translated this Pahlavi passage thus: 

“ ^ JfHl^ gcll, 

^ alioi '=R'=fl ^ 

fl»(l "ft 'tsv-Cl!; 

^?l«ft.” (p. 165) 

We thus see, that the Pahlavi translator has not translated 
the two Avesta words, Dareja and Zbar, but have simply 
repeated these names. So, he does not help us in any way. 

The Pahlavi rendering of the second passage of the VendidUd 
{XIX, 11) runs thus 2. 

T^)«) 1 tij 


1 Hang’s Essays,. 2rLd ed. of 1878, p. 380. 

2 Basto Barab’s Text of the Vendidad, p. 200. This edition has, 

preceding the above quotation, the usual Pahlavi rendering of the 
Avesta “poresat Zarathushtr6 ” &c. Perhaps, the editor seems to have 
added this from himself to fill up the gap. Spiegel (VendidAd 
Pahlavi p* 213, 1.4). Bastur Jamaspji ( Pahlavi YenadM 

in GujarMi characters, p. 131) and Haug (Haug’s Essays, 2nd ed., 
p. 382) have not this portion. Basto Hoshangji’s edition (p. 616, 1. 3) 
also gives this addition. Haug adds in a note (n. 3)- “The Pahlavi 
translator omits the usual opening invocation of the Creator.” Again, 
Bastur Barab’s Text repeats the word ** shapir. ” We do not find in 
any other edition, this repetition. 
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Translation — On Darji-zbar, where sat ^ Oharmazd and the 
good Vohnman, according to their grades. The grade’ consisted 
of this that next to Vohuman were Asha Vahishta and Shatri•^ 
var and Spendomad. 

Dastur Jamaspji translates this passage thus ( p. 167), 

mi ■=^11'^^^ ®5l<Hl ^ctl- [^’^1531 ?i ^ 

'I $Hi.] 

§%-ii ^ni). 

Hang renders the passage thus (p. 382) : “ Through what is to 
be fixed on the roof where Auharmazd (and) the good one 
[Vohuman] of good estimation are stationed (ahist)^ [this 
‘ estimation ’ (stands) for Vohuman again] (with) Ashavahisht,. 
Shatv&, (and) Spendarmad.” ^ 

Thus, we find from the Pahlavi rendering of this passage 
also that the translator has simply repeated the words Dare j a 
and Zbara. 

Prom the above passages of the Avesta VendidM and their 
Pahlavi renderings, we see, that there 

Zbara not a pro- is a variety of opinions about the two 
per noun. words — Dar4ja and zbara — as to whether 

they are proper nouns or common nouns. 
I agree with those scholars who take Dareja to be a proper 
noun and 2 J 6 am to be a common noun. My principal reason 
for doing so is this : In the case of the word Dareja, we are 
in a position to identify it on the authority of the Pahlavi 
Bundehesh, and to say, that it is the name of a river, but we are 
not in a similar position in the case of the word ^ zbara^" if we 
take it to be a proper noun. 

(a) If zbara were a proper noun, we would find its name in 
,the list of mountains mentioned in the Zamyad Yasht. But 

1 i^asbist ” seems to be a eorreofeion by Dastur Darab (op. cit. 
200). The word, as given by Spiegel (op. cit. p 213), Jamaspji 

<p. 131), and Haug.(p. 382), is S. -hist in the sense of 

standing. Of course, the original Avesta has d.onghEnd in the 
sense of * sitting.* Vide above, my translation of the Avesta passag . 

2 I think that Hang seems to have missed the point which the Pahlavi 
translator meant to convey, visu that the Amesh^spands stood in the 
order of precedence according to their rank. 
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we db not find it there. The very fact of its name being 
associated with Zoroaster should have given it importance 
an(j[ a place in the list of Zamyad Yasht (Yt. XIX). 

(6) Again we have a long list of mountains in the Pahlavi 
Bundehesh (Chap. XII). There also, we do not find the name, 
as that of a mountain. 

The word forms a compound with paiti, as paiti-zbara ^ and 
is in the locative case with the name Dareja. So, it may form, 
as it were, an adjective of Dareja meaning something Hke the 
hilly Dareja. In that case, our translation may undergo a little 
change. But, under any circumstance, it is not a proper noun. 

I think, that the word zbara is used in the sense of a mountain. 
As said above, Harlez and Darmesteter take the word in the 
aense of a mountain. The word seems to correspond with Pers, 
jabl. (^J^^^), pi. jabai. It is significant, that according 
to Steingass,^ Media (Persian Irak) the country of Zoroaster is 
spoken of as bilMu’ 1-jabal.’’ i.e. the country of mountains. 
We will see later on, in Sec. XI that the Arab writer Sharastani 
also associates Zoroaster with a mountain in Azarbadjan 
d■»‘■^^). Cureton’s Ed. of Sharastani p. 185. 
Haarbriicher’s Translation p. 281. 

Thus then, what we see from the Avestais, that Zoroaster was 
born in the house of Pourushaspa and that the house of P6ur1i- 
shaspa was situated on a hill or rising ground on the river 
Dareja. Before proceeding to determine the place of the river, 
we will examine a few passages from the Pahlavi Bundehesh, which 
also speak of the house of Pourushaspa as the place where 
Zoroaster was born, and which also say that the house was on 
the river Dareja. 

(2) The Situation ob the House ob Zoroaster, accordiko 
TO THE Pahlavi Books, 

Among the Pahlavi books, the one which refers directly to the 

i Tha Pahlavi birth -place of Zoroaster is the Bundohesh. In 
Bundehesh. references to the birth-place: 

(A) The Bundehesh has a special chapter on the subject of 
rivers under the title of Chegunih-i rudha ” i.e. The Nature 
of Eivers ’’ (Chap. XX). There, in a long list of rivers, we read 

1 Cf. Paiti-ayangha, paiti-d§aa, 

a Persian Dictionary, p. S56. 
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he name of a river as Daraja 



As the name is 


written in Avesta characters there is no doubt about its reading. 
This Pahlavi Daraja is the Avesta Dareja. After first naming 
^ the rivers, the writer proceeds to give a brief description of 
* them. There we read the following about Daraja : 




Translation , — ^Daraja river (is) in Airan-vej, on the bank^ 
of which was the house of Porushasp, the father of Zar 
thusht.® 


This Pahlavi passage is variously translated : 

{a) Anquetil has translated it thus : Le Daredje (est dans) 

ITran-vedj, ou Poroschasp, pere de Zoroastre, a porte (a 
engandre) ce (Legislateur). (Zend Avesta Tome, II p. 393.) 

(b) Justi thus translates it (Der Bundehesh, p. 29): ‘"‘ Der 
Fluss Daraja in Airyanem vaejo (ist es) an welchem das Haus 
des Pourushaopa, des Vaters Zarathustra’s, auf einer Anhohe 
lag,” i.e.. The river Daraja in Airyana Vaeja is that on which 
the house of Porushaspa, the father of Zarathushtra, was 
situated on a rising ground (or hill). 


1 Justi p. 53, U. 5-7. West S. B. E. Vol. V. Chap. XX 32. Vide my 
Gujarati Transliteration and Translation of the Bundehesh, p. 96. 
Windischmann’s Zoroastrisehe Studien/ p. 8, s, 24. Westergaard 
p. 63, 1. 5, M. B. XJnwala’s Lithographed Ed. of Westergaard’s text, 
p, 62, 1.2, Grand Bundehesh, edited by Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria, 
p. 89, 11.2-3. 

2 P, j b bar may also mean branch (Steingass). 

3 The Pazend Bundehesh gives the version as follows : (E, K, Antia*S 
Pazend texts, p. 11 , 1. 2, Chapter. IV.) 
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Justi in the Worterbuch attached to his Bnndehesh (p. 86) 

\ 

conijLects the word j with P* In another passage 

of the Bundehesh (Chap. XXTV, Justi> p. 58), we have 
in place of 

(c) West translates it thus : The Diraja river is in Airanvij, 
on the banl^ (bir) of which was the dwelling of Porushasp, the- 
father of Zaratusht.” ^ 

(d) Jackson translates it similarly ‘'The Daraja river is in 
Airan Vij, on whose bank (bar) was the abode of Pdrushasp, 
the father of Zarathsht.^ 

(e) K, R. Cama, quoting this passage, translates it thus : 

d€l 

^RC-I Here he takes 

. the word 'bar ’ for high place or bank. 

(/) In my Gujarati translation of the Bundehesh, I have trans- 
lated it thus : 

3^ y\{n <JYdi RdUl 

The Daraj river is in Irin-vijt 
on the banks of which was the house of Porushaspa. 

We find the word bar (darya bar) in the sense of shore or 
bank in Minokherad (Chap. LXII, 33),® Its Sanskrit version 

gives the word as i.e., the seashore. It is signi- 

ficant, tfiat like the Iranian word bar, its Sanskrit equivalen , 
also is used for both (a) ''a slope, declivity, precipice;” and 
(b) 'Hhe shore or bank ” ( Apte, Sans.-Eng. Dictionary of 1890^ 
p. 525). 



1 8, B. R. Vol. V. 1st ed., p. 82. 

2 Zoroaster, the Prophet of Aiicient Iran, p. 193. 

3 Gujarati Zarthusht nameh, 2nd ed,, p, 37, II. 1-3. 

4 Vide my Transliteration and Translation in Guji-rati of the Bern- 
dehesh, p. 97. 

6 T, D. Anklesaria’s Edition, p, 167, 1.‘2, Purshishna LXI, 33, 
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Wiadischmann thus translates the passage : Der Dara^a- 
istin Air an vie; anf seiner Hohe ist die Wohntmg des Pnrsa^p 
des Vaters Zartust’s. (Zoroastrische Studien, p. 98)., 

The Daraja is in Air^nvej ; on its height is the residence of Pnr- 
;sa$p, the father of Zartdsht. 

'This passage of the Bnndehesh is very important. It is,. as'~ 
It were, a kind of paraphrase of the Avesta passage of the Vendi- 
d^d. I have dwelt on it at some length, giving various tran- 
slations, with a view to show that, notwithstanding some vari- 
ations in its translation, it also helps ns to see that, as said in 
the preceding section, the word zbara in the Avesta passage is not 
a proper noun. It is replaced here by the word bar. 

(B) The second reference to the river in the Bnndehesh is in 
the chapter (Ch. XXIV, 15) which treats of the CMeftarnship 
(radih) of men, animals and all other things. It is, as it were,, 
a chapter on Vispa-rad, i,e.y on what are considered to be the 
chiefs (rata or rad) of particular classes. For example, it says 
that the white kharbiz is the chief (or the best) of all the goats. 
The white-haired, strong-kneed and two-shouldered camel is the 
chief of all camels. Similarly, we read the following in the case 
of rivers.^ 




Translation . — Daraja river is the chief of all rivers, because it 
had on its height (i.e., on its bank) the house of the fiuther of 
Zarthusht. Zarathiisht was born there. 


This passage of the Bundehesh also determines, that the river 
Daraja (Dare j a) was the river of the birth-place of Zoroaster. 
Though small, it was held in veneration, on account of the fact 
of Zoroaster’s birth on it and was therefore taken to be the 
* chief ' of rivers. 


I *rxxsti*"s Text, p. 58. 11. 5-7 jWest, Si. B. E,. Vofl. V, 1st ©d.^ p. 89. Grand* 
BtmdelieshbyT. Anklesaria, p. 1^1, 1. 8. (Here,, the word “rud ’’ after 
Btraja is omitted and in place of the word b^la we have blir). Win- 
dischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, p. 103, s. 15. Westeraaard/s ©d., 
p, 58, 1. 5. M, B. U vala’s Ed., p. 60, 1. 6. 
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(C) We have a reference to the birth-place of Zoroaster in an- 
other chapter (XXXII, 2) of the Bundehesh. We read there : 

Translation. — 'From Porusliasp, Zartuliust was born on the 
Darga (Dareji) of the good religion. 

My translation requires a few words for justification as it 
differs from previous translations. 

Justi, who has in his translation numbered this chapter as 
XXXIII (p. 45, L 6), translates this passage thus : Von Pou- 
rushacpa wurde Zarathustra auf seinem Stammsitz Hidainis 
erzeugt,” i.e. Prom Pourushacpa was bom Zarathushtra at 
his ancestral seat Hidainis. In his Worterbuch ” (glossary), 
attached to his Bundehesh, for the word dargd p. 139), 

he gives ‘'Palast, Pforte/’ i.e., palace, gate, and gives the 
modern Persian dargah ( fe'j ) as its equivalent. As to 
Hadinash {(J^k p. 269, glossary, as transliterated by him), h© 
says : “ Name des Palastes des Pourushacpa,” i.e., the Nam© 
of a palace of Pourushacpa.” Under this word, he gives the 
translation of the sentence as Von Pourushacpa wurde 
Zarathustra in Palast Hidainis erzeugt,” i.e., Prom Pour- 
usacpa, Zarathushtra was born in the palace of Hidainis. 
Thus, he takes Pdrushaspa to be the possessor of a palace 
named Hida-fni which he takes to be the place where Zoroaster 
was born. 

Windischmann translates thus: ^'Von Porusacp, wurde 
Zartust\n dem Sitz des Dar^aflusses erzeugt ” (Zoroastrisch© 
Studien, p. 119), i.e., Prom Porusaop was born Zartusht on a 
seat of the river Darga. Windischmann thus^ speaks about the 
word "which he reads hidainis : ** Hidainis ist wahrscheinlich 
ein Zendawort, was ich auf (Yasht Pr., II, 2): sitzen*^ 

Zuriiclduhre ; es bedeutet daher wohl einen "Wohnsitz (Ibid, p. 
160), i.e., Hidainis is probably a Zend word which I derive 


1 Justi’s Bimdehesh, p. 79, 1. 10. Grand Bundehesh by T. B. 
Anklesaria, p. 235, 11. 3-4. Westergaard’s Ed., p. 79, 1. 9, M. B. Unwala’s 
lithographed edition of Westergaard’s Test# p. 92, 1. 10, "Windischmann 
p. U9, (Chap. 33), 
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from (lit. take back to) Mdhait, seat ; hence it may well Indicate 
‘residence.’ 

Dr. West translates it thus : “ By Pdrdshasp was Zaratdsht 
begotten for a sanctuary of good religion.” ^ About the two 
words “ darga hidainish ”, he says : “ the P^zand words dargA 
hidainish appear to be merely a misreading of Pahl. dargds-i . 
HMinoth”. So, he has followed Justi and taken this word 
dargd to be Pers. dargdh. 

In the edition of Westergaard,^ the text of this sentence is 
the same as that of Justi. 

In the Grand Bundehesh, we find the sentence thus : (Ervad 
Tehmuras's ed., p. 235, I. 3) : 

So, we see that here, the two separate ml and daragd, 

have been joined together, and the next word is given as 
“ andainish’’ The last letter ^ h at the end of the word 
vataragS/h, seems to help Jnsti and West, who have taken the 
word to be the same as dargdh. 


The Pazend Bnndehesh^ gives the sentence as follows : 


t 

Here, the two Pahlavi words val Daraga ” are combined 
into one as Nodarga, and the next word read as Haidansh. 


1 S. B. E., Vol. V. (1880), p. 141. 

2 Westergaard’s Ed., p. 79,1. H. B. Unwala’^s Hthograplied edition 
of Westergaard’s Test, p. 92, 1, 10, has miswritten the word as 
Kadainish. 

' a Edalji K, Mtia’s Ed,, Chap. p. 67, 1. 5. 
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TIio Persian Rivayet of Barab Horniirsyi,r, while giving the 
genealogy (knrsi) of Zoroaster, gives this passage as follows in 
i^esta characters.! 



It is difficult to know how the writer has understood the 
words no dargah-i-daenish. 


I think, that the word, given as by Jnsti and 

Wester^ard, as (va)dargah by the Grand Bunde- 

hesh, and (n6) darga hy the Pazend Bundehesh, is a 

corrupted form of the word dareja written in the' pre- 
vious part of the Bundehesh as . The Grand Bun- 

dlehesh and the Pazend Bundehesh have joined the preceding 

particle val with it. Wmdischxnann seems to have taken 
the word correctly. 


As to the second word, as given by Justi, it seems to 

be hudaina Le., of good religion. It is applied as 

an epitjjet to the river Dareja, perhaps, because Zoroaster, the 
promulgator of the. good religion was born on its banks. 


Thus, we see that this passage of the Bundehesh also 
refers to the Dareja river as the place of the house of the birth 
of Zoroaster. 


In my Gujarati Transliteration and Translation of the Bun- 
’dehesh (p. 176), published in 1901, I have referred in a 


1 Dorab Hormuzyar’s Bivayet by Ervad Manpckii Bustomii Unwala, 
with my Introduotioa? voi. II, p. 44^ U. 4-5. 
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footnote to this point. I said (I translate from my Gujarati) : 
“ I think this to he a corrupted form of the Daraja (of Chap. XX), 
on the shore of which Zoroaster was born. In another foot- 
note I have suggested that the word hudanish, written with 
different variations, may be a corrupted form of Airan-Vej 



which word occurs with Dareja in Chap. XX. 


P6rtshasp’s fa- In the Dihkard (Bk. VII), we find a re- 
fewed to°^ the Terence to the house of Paitiraspa, the father 
Dinkard. of Pdrushasp. We read there : ^ 


j KOOO ^ ^ 

J 


Translation . — ^Then on account of (the fact) that they were 
not happy (khnrsand yehvnnt) owing to the troubles (sari- 
nashn from the demons and from the Kavis and the Karaps 
of the district (matli), the father ordered the girl to go (satnn- 
tan) to Patiritasp, the father of the family,^ who (was) in the 
town of the Spitamas which was a village on (the river) Arak ; 
and the girl accepted the order of (her) father. 

Thus what we gather from the Avesta and Pahlavi passages 
examined in this section is this : — ^The Honse of P6nrdshaspa, 
where Zoroaster was born, was situated on some high ground 
on the banks of a river, named Dareja. 


1 Dastnr Darab’s Pd., vol. XIII, p. 23, b 4 of the Text of Book VII, 
p. 21 of Translation, Chap. I, 9. West,. S. B. E., vol. XLVII, pp, 19-20, 
Chap. 11, 9. D, M. Madon’s Ed., vol. 11, p. 602, 11. 13-10. 

3 Pers. trouble, affliction. 

B. family, tribe, people. 
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(C) BIVEE DAREJA. WHERE DID IT PLOW? 

IT WAS AN AFFLUENT OF THE DAiTI. 

Now, having determined, both from the Avesta and the 
Pahlavi books, that Zoroaster was born in the house of his 
father Poriishaspa on the bank of the river Dareja, we will 
proceed to determine where Dareja was situated. The Pahlavi 
books help us to determine its situation. 

The Bundehesh (Chap. XX, 32) says of the Dareja, that it 
was situated in Airan-V^j. The very passage 

1. The Bundehesh. quoted in the preceding section (p.22) says 

so. There, we read, Daraja rud pavan 
Airan-Vej Le., "'The river Daraja is (situated) in Airan-V§j 
I have examined the passage at some length, while speaking of 
the house of Pdrushaspa ; so I will say nothing further about 
it here. 

The Pahlavi Zadsparam also helps us in determining the 
situation of the river Dareja. It says that 

2. The ZMsparam. Daraja was a branch of a larger river, the 

DMti. In this book, we have a chapter 
on the seven questionings (haft prashndih) or conferences which 
Zoroaster had with the seven Ameshaspentas, as referred to in 
the Dinkard.i There, in the narration of the seventh meeting 
with the seventh AmeshUspand Amardad, we read 

-> ^ Ha 

Translation . — For the holding of the seventh inquiry in rela- 
tion to Amerdad, the Spirit of the trees (i.e., the Vegetable 

1 Dtnkard, Bk. VIII, Chap. XIV, 5, 6, 7; S. B. E., voL XXXVII, p. 32 ; 
Chap. XIII of Dastur Barab P. Sanjana’s Binkard, vol. XV, p. 32 ; D. 
M. Madon’s Ed., vol 11, p. 691. 

2 Behramgore T. Auklesaria’s Text, p. 88, Chap. XXIII, 7 ; West’s 
Chap. XXII, 12 (S. B. E., vol. XLVII, p.l62). 


im. 
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creation) accompanied Zartnsht to a conference^, on Dar^Ja’s 
rising ground (Barajin zbar) on a branch (bar) of the water of 
the BHti and other places.^ 

This passage is important, as it points to some connection of 
theriverBar^ja with another river, BMtik, with which the name 
of Zoroaster is associated. We will see, later on, that the river 
BMti was in Airan-Vdj. So, the river Bar^ja, which is a branch 
of it, and on which stood the house of Porushaspa, where 
Zoroaster was born, was also in Air^n-Vej. 

Thus, these two Pahlavi books, the Bundehesh and the ZS-ds- 
param, say, that the river Bardja was in Air§/n-Vej. The 
Bundehesh directly says so. The Zadsparam indirectly says 
so. But the indirect reference of the Zadsparam is important 
in one other matter, viz;, that it points to the Bareja being a 
•tributary or affluent of the Baitk 

VII 

(D) THE RIVER DllTl WHERE DID IT FLOW ? 

IN AIRAN-VfiJ. 

We saw above, in the preceding section, that the river BarSJa 
is spoken of as connected with a larger river BMti. So, we will 
now examine briefly, what is said about this river Baiti in 
Parsee books. We will see, what is said of it, first, in (A) the 
Avesta> and then, (B) in the Pahlavi books. 

(A) BIVEB nilTf IN THE AVESTA. 

The river Bmti is spoken of in the Avesta as Vahghu Baiti, 
ie. the good BMti. Similarly, in the Pahlavi, it is spoken of 
as Yeh BMti or Shapir . BMti, ““ veh being the Pahlavi - 
Aryan rendering, and ‘'Shapir’’ the semetic equivalent of 
Yanghu, We . find the name in, the. following places in the 
Avesta : — ^ 

(a) VendidM .Ij 3, where Airan-vej is spoken of as the 
country of the good BMti 


X Ham-pCsagili for HampOrsagih as given in a footnote of the Text, 
' 2 West (S. B. K, XLVII, p. 162, Chap. XXII, 12) translates : For 

the occurrence of the seventh questioning, which is AmCirdafPs, the spirits 
of plapts have come out with Zaratusht to a conference on the preci- 
pitous bank of the Bareja, pn^ the , bank (hkv) of the water of D^txh, 
and diflerent places,” 
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{b) Vend. II, 21, where both, Ahnra Mazda and Yima 
Elhshaeta (Jamshed), are spoken of as known in 
the AMn-VeJ of the good Daiti (Srutd Airyen§ 
Vaejahi vanghuy^o DMtyayao). 

(c) Vend. XIX, 2, where Zarathnshtra is represented 

as doing homage to the good waters of the good 
Daiti (ap6 vanghnMsh frayazaeta vanghnyao 
Daityay^/o). 

(d) Ormazd Yasht (Yt. I, 21), where the worshipper 

pays his homage, among others, to the Kayi/nian 
glory, to the country of Aeryana Va§ja and to 
the waters of the DMti (nemem kavaem kharend, 
nemd Airyend Vaejahi hem& aipi 

Daityayao). 

(e) Yasht (Yt. V, 17), where Ahura Mazda is 
represented as paying homage to Ardvi^nra in 
the Airyam VaSja oi the good 3diti. (Tam 
yazata yd dadhv §/0 Ahnrd Mazdao . Airydnd 
Vaejahi vanghnylto Daityayao). 

(/) Ab&n Yasht (Yt. V, 104), where Zarathnshtra pays, 
a similar homage to Ardvigura in the Air4n VeJ 
of the good DMti. 

{g) Ab§;n Yasht (Yt. V, 112), where Zarir is represented 
as paying homage to Ardyignra on the other 
side of the good DItiti (pasne ap6 DMtyayao). 

(h) Gosh Yasht (Yt, IX, 29), where king Vishtd^sp is 
^ represented as paying homage to Dravasp on 

the other side of the good D4iti (pasne ipo 
DMtyay4o.) 

(i) Earn Yasht (Yt. XV, 2), where Ahura Mazda m 

represented as paying homage to Earn Khastra 
in the country of Airyana Vaeja of the good 
DMti (Airyene Vaejahi Vanghuyao DMtyayd-o). 

We find from these Avesta passages that, where^ver Airyana 
Vaeja is mentioned as the place of worship, there, the name of 
the river DMti is also mentioned. Airyana Vaeja is spoken of 
as the country of the good river DMti* 
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(B) DilTl IN PAHLAVI BOOKS. 

In the Pahlavi Vendid^d, the name of the river Daiti occims 
1. The Vendid^d. three times. 

(a) We read of Airan-Vej, in the very first chapter of the 
Pahlavi Vendid^d, as being the very first of the countries 
mentioned there and as the country of the good BMti. (Shapir 
DUiti. PahL Vend. I, 3). The passage speaks of this DMti as 
a river. We read: ^ 

^"5 lie) ^iii^ i)^-“ 

■^115 w f ^ 

Translaiion.---lt (is called) good Daiti, because the river 
Daiti flows in that place (and) they do tillage (there) by 
avaSpaSm.^ There are some who say thus : that (water) comes 
by avaSpaSm and they do cultivation (ki>r) in that place. 


I Bastur Hoshaoagji’s VendidM p. 4, 1. 6 f ; ‘'Bastur Barab’s Text, p. 2, 
1. 12 fl. Spiegel, p. 2, L 12. Nowroji Manockji Kanga’s Pahlavi Vendidad 
(1900), p. 12. Bastvr Jamaspji’s Gujarati Pahlavi Vendidad, p. 1. 


2 This word is written in Avesta characters 




Bastnr Hoshang thinks •that, perhaps, it may be for -»*»"• 

He puts a mark of interrogation to express his doubt. He then adds : — 
It is ‘Hraditionally explained as ‘a subterranean canal of'Water’or 
* a reservoir of water.’ la this case its latter part must be either aepem, 
apem or dpew. It is evident from the word being not written in Pahi. 
characters, that either there was no Pahl. equivalent of it c r the translator 
did not know it. It seems to me that the word simply means ‘ a fall of 


water % ‘a source of water’ or a ‘ sangam ’ ( ) le., confluence 

of two or more rivers, as is clear from the contents of the Pahl. Comm, 
to I, 3 {Vendtd§d Glossarial Index, pp. 41-42).” I think that the tradi- 
tional meaning of “ a subterranean canal ” or ** a reservoir of water ” 


is correct. The word may be derived from Av. ava 




below 


and ap ^ water. Thus it means ** subterranean^water,*’ Bastar 
Jamaspji translates thus : 
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Here, it is explained, that the river is spoken of as good, 
because it helps the euitivation of Airan-vej, 

t6) The next reference is in the second chapter (II, 21) where 
the famous (namik) Airan-Vej is twice spoken of as the country 

of the good DMtl 

and is associated with king Jamshed and his colony (var). 
(Dastur Darabji’s PahL Vend. p. 18 1. 13). King Jamshed had- 
there a converse with Ahura Mazda. 

(c) The third reference is in the 19th chapter of the VendidM 
(XIX, 2), where also we read of AirM-VeJ, being the country 
of the river DMti. Here, it is associated with Zoroaster, who 
is spoken of as having paid homage to the good waters of the 
good DMti (avash maya^-i shapir faraz yazbahunit mhn shapir 
D4iti) and as declaring the Mazdayasnin religion. 

There are several references to the river 
2. The BmMrd. ^ ^ 

in the Dinkard. 


(c 3 ^) Zoroaster in his 30th year, had a conference with Ahura 
Mazda through Vohumano on the banks of the river DMti. 
Weread.2 (Bk. VII). 

o»5e) ^ ^ -> He) 

1)0(^ J '«04 )5-“W ^ 


1 5?5a (4j^) ^ Minimi Hcal 

53i>ttHl I Sh (^i^) (Mlt^l) i <w'5|i3i ^Hctl 

( Pahlavi Vendid^d in Gujarliti p. 2.) 

We find from this Gnjarati translation of the Pahlavi rendering, that 
Dastur Jamaspji has given the Jword “fountain ’ for 

“avadpato.” 


^ Dastur Darabji gives the word as 'Hit which seems to be 

a mistake (Pahlavi VendtdM, p. 197). 

2 Dastur Darabji’s Dinkard, Vol. XHI. p. 63, Bk VH.^P. H. Sl-53 
West. S. B. E. Vol. XLVII, p. 47, Chap. HI, 51-52. D. M. Madon s 

Dinkard, Vol. II, p. 624, I 3, et seq. 

S I have taken this word as given in the foot-note 4 of pi 63 of 
Dastur Dorabji^s Dinkird, Vol. XIII. 


21 
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-«ij j ^ 1>i ijn ^n))^ )H5 J -“>« 

oj^sj^e) ^ na 


Translation . — On the completion (bhndagih) of thirty years 
from (his) birth, Vohumano, the Ameshi/Spand, came for concord 
(4shtih) of (ie.jto meet) Ahnra Mazda, when he ( Zarathnshtra) 
was drawing water for Hom-ritual (Homig^n) from the single* 
flowing (aevatak, i.e., the main) river as is mentioned in Eeligion 
thus : When he (Zarathnshtra ) arrived at the third affluent 
(tachashneh) upto that which is the good DMti, he went forward. 

(6) We also find a reference to the river, in the next chapter^ 
(Bk. VIII, Chap. Ill, 29), as a river whence Zoroaster fetched 
water for the Haoma ceremony. Its water with the proper 
ritual is said to give healthfulness (Bishazashnih min maya-i 
homig^n Zar^thusht min rud-i Daiti . . . . )^ 

(c) The next reference in the Dink^rd (Bk. VII, Chap. VIII, 
60) points to the situation of the river D§.iti as being in Air^n* 
vej. The 88th chapter of the 7th book speaks of the coming 
to an end of the milleninm of Zoroaster on account of the 
apostle Aushidar. It is said that, at his age of thirty, the 
apostle win have some conference with the Higher powers and 
there is some hope of fresh life and prosperity ‘'^n AMn-vej. 

where the good Daiti is situated ^ 

{d) The next reference is in Bk. VII, Chap. IX, 23. It is 
sii^ar to the preceding, and points to Airan-vej as the country 

in which the Daiti runs Airi-n- 

vej Aigh. sliapirDaiti)3 

1 DastuT Darabji’s DinMrd, Vol. XIV, p. 11, Bk. VII, Chap. Ill, 29. 
West. S. B. E., Vol. XLVn, Chap. IV, 29, p. 67. 0,M. Madon’s Ed., 
Vol. n, p. 631, 1. 10. 

2 Dastur Darabji’s Dinkard, Vol. XIV, p. 83. Bk. VII, Chap. VII, 
60. West, S. B. E., XLVII, p. 107, Chap. Vni. D. M.Madoa’s Ed., 
Vol. II, p. 668, 1. 2. 

3 Dastur Darabji’s Dinkitd, Vol. XIV, p. 91,' Chop. VIII, 23. West, 
S. B. E.. Vol. XLVII, p. 112, Chap. IX, 23. ..D. M. Madon’s Ed., 
II. p 672j 1. .1, 
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There is another reference in the Dink^rd which, I think, 
Tia.-K Tfo important. The river DMti is differ- 

•ent Arikhsh^n. " ©Etly identified. Some identify it with 
* ^ Zarafshan and some with the Araxes. 
We read thus in the Dink^rd, about Zoroaster’s conference 
with the Higher Powers : 


) ^ ^ j -» ^ 

j -xj-C -Xj”" ^ 


Translation . — When he (Zarathushtra) came to the fourth 
affluent (tashum tachashnih), u|) to the good Haiti, — Arikhshani 
river which was the name of it, — and Zartuhsht was drawing, 
from its midst, water for Hapma ritual. 


Dastur .DarabJi says in the foot-note (VoL XIII, Translation, 
p. 55, n. 1 ) : The DMtya river is generally identified with 
the river Araxes, the river ArikhshUn here mentioned.” The 
name can very easily be read Aushan. In that case can it be the 
Anshan referred to by Cyrus as his and his ancestor’s place 
(EnoyL Br., 9th ed., Vol. 18, p. 565, Persia) ? 

There are three references to the Haiti in the Bundehesh. 

(3) The BuDde- occur in the special chapter on the 

hesh. nature of the rivers (Chap. XX, 7, 13). 

(a) The first reference (s. 7) simply includes it in the list of 
rivers, (b) The second reference (s. 13) tells us, where it is situ- 
ated, and gives some particulars. We read (Chap. XX, 13) : 


1 Dastur 33arabji’s Dinkllrd, Bk. VII, Vol. XIII, |p. 64, Chap. 11, 54, 
West reads the name of the river as Adsh^n (S, B. E., Vol. XLVII, p. 
48, BkaH. Chap. IK, 54). H. M. Madon’s Ed., VoL II. 9, p, 624, L 10, 
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\fi) -s!^^ iH?a ■*0'i 

Translation , — ^The DMti river flows in Irin-vej. (It) comes out 
from the mountain of Gurjasti^n. Of all rivers, the Marfas- 
tars {i, e, noxious creatures) ( abound ) in this the most, as, it is 
said that Dati is full of Kharfastars.” 

(c) Then in its chapter of chieftainship (radih) (Ch. XXIV, 14), 
the Bundehesh speaks of the Daiti as the chief of running waters* 
(Daiti rud tachakin ^ rad).^ The Dare j a, as seen above, owed its 
superiority or chieftainship to its being the river on which the 
house of Zoroaster was situated, but this Daitik is taken to be 
superior among rivers for its swiftness of flow. 

There are several references to the river in the Pahlavi ZMs- 

(4) Z^dsparam param : (a) The first is in the chapter (Chapter 
II, 6 ) on the approach of Ahriman to (harm) 
the creation (madam dayan y4t<intan-i Ahriman val d^m).® 


1 Justi’s Bundehesh, p. 51, 11. 9 to 52, 1.1. West, S. B, E., V, 
pp. 78*9, .Chap. XX, 13. Westergaard’s Text, p. 51, 1. 19. Litho- 
graphed edition of ITnwala, p. 60, 11, 8-10. My Bundehesh, p, 94. Orand 
Buiidehesh by T. B, Anklesaria, p. 87, 11, 7-9. Pazend Bundehesh W 
E. K. Antia, pp. 9-10, Chap. IV. 

2 Justi gives It seems that the original copyist may have 

written the word twice by mistake and this word was then 

mixed with the word min. Or, we may render the sentence, as given 
by Justi thus ; The BItiti river is that river (which) comes from Air^n-v^z. 

3 Prom Av. tach Sans, cf^ Pers. to flow. 

4 Justi, p. 58, 11 4-5. West, S. B. E., Vol. V, p. 89. Westergaard’s 
Bd., P. 58,1. 4, Ed. by XJnwala, p. 68, 1. 5. My Bundehesh, p. 110, 1.4. 
Grand Bundehesh, p, 121, 11. 7-8. It adds the word *av^n’ (waters) 
after the word taohakln', Pazend Bundehesh (E. K, Antia ’s Pazend 
texts)^ p. 44, 1. 4, 

« by Behramgore T. Anklesaria, p, 9. West, 

Bf E,, Vol, V, p, 161, Chap, II, 6, 
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There, Ahriman is represented as coming to the bank of the 
river Daiti (pavan b§.r-i maya-i DMti) ^ 

(6) The next reference is in Chapter XXI (s. 5). We read : 

we) -> W))es^ -Kj-C 

)^ ))e) r’o* -> 

Translation , — Zaratnhsht went to the banks of the waters of 
BMti for pounding (hunitan rM) Horn, because, on account of 
the conference of Zaratuhsht on it. It (the Daiti) is the chief of 
the waters of Awan. It has consisted of four channels (baeta, 
lit. houses). 

This passage, like the passage of the Bundehesh above re- 
ferred to, points to Daiti as being the chief of rivers, on account 
of its shores being the seat of Zoroaster’s performance of the 
Haoma ritual and on account of Zoroaster holding there his 
conferences with the Higher Powers. Just as Yazdan, the 
plural of Yazd is used for God, so here out of respect the 
Daiti is referred to as Aw^n, the water of waters (4 wan, 
plural of aw). It is tMsword, .Aw4n, that has passed current 
among the Parsees as AwHn yazad Yazata 

presiding over waters. 

(c) We read further on in the same chapter in connection 
with Zoroaster’s conference with the Ameshaspinds 

J e^)^ He) ) 

J -0*^ -i ^ m )r»K 


1 Ibid. p. 10, 1. U, Chap. 11, s. 9. West.. S. B. B.. Vol.V.p. 162, 
Chap. II, 6. 

2 VichitaIdhS.-i Zatsparam, by B. T. Anklesaria, pp. 78-79, Chap. 
XXI, 1. West, S. B. E., Vol. XLVII, p. 155, Chap. XXI, 5. 

3 Behraingore T. Anfclesaria’s VioMtakihSri Zadsparain, p. 81, 11. 1-2 
Chap. XXI, 10. West, S. B. E., Vol. XLVH, Chap. XXI, 13. 
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Transhtion . — The place (gao) of the meeting (anjuman) was 
in Iran and in the direction of the regions (matin) on the banks 
the Waters of the DMti. 

Here we see Daiti associated with Airan. 

{d) Then Daiti is again referred to (Chapter XXIII of B. T. 
Anklesaria, chap. XXII, 12 of West) as the seat of the conference 
of Zaratuhsht with Ahnra Mazda. We read : ^ 




Translation. — Zaratuhsht, the personage who was the sup- 
porter (bortar) of Oharmazd, arrived for a conference on the 
banks of the waters of the Dmti. 


I translate the sentence as we find it in the only text avail- 
able. But, I think, the words border tan ’’ found here are 
miswritten for “ bordan rM ” which we find in similar passages 
of other conferences. 


(e) Then, in an account of the conference with the fifth Amesha- 
spand, Spendarmad, we read of Zoroaster meeting the Amesh^- 
spand on a spring, flowing from the Asnavad mountain and 
meeting the Daiti ; ^ 


' ■■III ^ 

-uj 

^ ^ 6 )‘) 


1 Ibid, Vichttakiha, p 85, Chap..XXIII, 1. West, S. B. E., Ibid, 
p. 160, Chap. XXXI, 2. 

3 Behramgore T. Aiiklesaria’s Ed. p. 87, 1, 8, Chap. XXIII, 5. West, 
S. B. E., Vol. XLVII, Chap. XXII, 9. 
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Translation . — For the fifth questioning (or conference, para-^ 
shna), which was with Spendomad, the spirits (mind) of the 
regi 4 )ns and quarters and stations^ and towns ^ (rutastakan) 
and villages (mataan), as many as required, went with Zarthust 

to the consultation (ham-pursagih) at the place where there 

is a spring (khani),^ which comes from the Asnavad ^ mountain 
and goes to the DMti. 

This passage gives us some additional information. It says 
that there flowed into the Daiti, a stream which had its source 
in the Asnavad mountain, which, according to the Bundehesh 
(Chap. XII, 26), was in Azerbaijan, and which was the seat of 
the sacred &e of Azar Gushasp. (Chap. XVII, 7.) 

if) The next reference in the Zadsparam (Chap. XXII s. 12) 
speaks of the seventh consultation of Zoroaster with Amerdad 
on the river Dareja’s high ground on the bank of the waters 
of the DMti 

The D§;dist^n-i Dini refers to this river. The 89th question 
in this book is about some immortals( ahosh). 
(5) The D^dis- Seven rulers of this class are named. Among 
Dini. these, one is Gopat-sh4h, ruling over the 

land of Gopat, which land is spoken of as 
having the same boundary (ham vimand) with Air§,n-vd} 
on the banks of the waters of the DMti (pavan bar-i maya-i 
Duiti)’'.^ This passage shows the connection of Airan-vej 
with the river Daiti. 


1 Av. station. S Pers. village, 

a Pers. is'^ ‘-i Av, Sans, 

3 Av. (ZamyM Yasht.) Yt. XIX*5, Atash Nyaish* S 

Sirouzeh 9. VHe my Dictionary of Avestaie Proper FTames. 

4 B. T. Anklesaria’s Ed. p 89. Chap. XXIII, 7. West, S. B, E., 
Vol. XLVII, p. 162, Chap. XXII, 12. 

5 Ervad Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria’s Ms. Text, p. 380, 11. 5-6. 
Tehmuras’s Transliteration in Avesta^ characters, p. 276, 1, 3. Hi® 
Gujarati Translation with mv introduction, pp. 204-5. We^, S. B. E. 
XVIII., p. 257, Chap. XC, 4. 
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Mej -i ^ W 

j -^-C J 

le.f the country of Gopat which has the same boundary (vimand) 
as that of Irtovej on the banks of the waters of the I)4iti, 

We gather the following from the above references to the 
DMt! in the Avesta and Pahlavi books : 

(a) Air^n-vej is spoken of as the country of the good Baiti. 

(d) The Daiti is spoken of as '' good because it helps the 
tillage of this part of the country. 

(c) This part of Airan-vej where the Daiti flowed was the 

place, where Yima-khsha6ta (Jamshed) had a con- 
ference with Ahura Mazda. 

(d) Zoroaster paid homage to the fertilizing waters of the 

DMti. 

(e) Air^n-vej, the River D4iti and the Kay^nian glory are 

associated together, i.e., the country of Ainmvej where 
good Daiti flowed was a seat of the glorious kings of 
Airan. 

(/) Ahura Mazda and Zarathushtra and other worthies of 
Iran, paid homage to Ardvi 9 ura in this AMn-veJ of 
the good D§;itt. 

({/) Zoroaster had conferences with Higher Powers in the 
country of this river, 

(k) One of the affluents of the river is Arikhshan or -AushS-n. 
(i) The Daiti river is in AMn-ve|, 

0) It was a swift-flowing river. 

(k) A stream from the Asnayant Mountain flowed into it. 

The principal fact, which we see in the midst of all the above 
references is this, that the river Daiti, of which the river 
Dareja, on which Pdurflshasp’s house stood, was a branch, was 
situated in the region of Airan- v6j. One of the passages 
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(passage (e) of the Zadsparam) says further, that one of the 
affluents of the DMti flowed from the Asnavant mountain, 

lEaving determined, that the river Daiti, on a branch of which 
named Dare j a, there stood the house of Pdurushaspa in which 
Zoroaster was bom, was situated in Airan-vej, we will proceed to 
determine, on the authority of the old Iranian books, the situ- 
ation of the country of Airan-veJ. 

VIIL 

(B) AIEAN-VtJ. WHERE WAS IT SITUATED ? IN 
ATARPATAKAN. 

In this section, we will examine what is said of Airan-vej (A) 
in the Avesta and (B) in the Pahlavi books, and determine 
where it was situat^. 

(A) AiBAN-vSiJ IN THE Avesta, 

Airan-vej is referred to in the Avesta 6 times. 

(a) We find a reference to it in the first chapter of the Vendi- 
dad. It is one of the 16 best places created 

1 The VendfdM. by Ahura Mazda. It stands there first in 
the list. Scholars have differed and still 
differ about the situation of this Air4n-vej. Some scholars 
have looked for this country to some place between the Oxus 
(Amu Darya) and the Zaxartes (Sir-Darya) on the North-west of 
the modern Bulur T%h and-a little north of the Pamirs. The 
Vendid^d speaks of this country as one, where there prevails a 
long winter of ten months and a short summer of two months 
(Vend. I, 4). It is this reference to the climate that has led 
Bunsen and other scholars to look for it toward the Pamirs.^ 
But it appears on other grounds that one need not go so far. 

(d) Then, we find a reference to it in the second chapter of the 
Vendid§.d, which is a kind of brief Jamshed-nameh, treating of 
one great work of king Jamshed, viz., the building of a, mm, i.e, 
an enclosure or a colony, the area of which he increased three times, 
as the population in it increased from a smaU select number to a 
large number. Therein (Chap. II. 21), is an account of a con- 
verse, conference or consultation of Jamshed with Ahura Mazda ; 


^ F«de my Essay in Gujarati on the Geography of the Avesta (1887) 
(JwiWl m ©tail, ann wim pp, 123-25. 

22 
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and AirSn-vej of the good DMti river is the country of that cour 
ference. There, both Ahura Mazda and Jamshed (Yima- 
khshadta) are spoken of as known and praised in Airy ana Vaeia 
of the good (river) Daiti. 




We find this fact mentioned another time also in the same para* 
in a little altered form. 

(c) In the Vendidad (Chap. XIX 39), the county of Airyana- 
vaeja seems to have been indirectly associated with king Jam- 
shed. There, all the seven keshvars or regions (Haft-keshvar) 
are praised, and then the country of Airyana and king Jamshed 
are praised. We read : 





Translation,---! praise the Glory of the countries of Airyana, 
I praise the Glory of Yima Khsha§ta (Jamshed), the master of 
flocks. 

This invocation of Airyana and Jamshed, one after another,’ 
in the same passage, points to some relations between them. 

It seems that Airyana- va^ja was, as it were, the centre of the 
countries spoken of as Airyana. Airyana- vaej a is spoken of 
in the singular in the first and second chapters. Here in the 
19th chapter, Airyana is spoken of in the plural as Airyanam 
dakhyunam. So Airyana- vaeja may be taken, as it were, as the 
cradle of the people of all countries known as Airyana or 
Iranian countries (airyanam dakhyunam). 

{d) We again find Airyana-Vaeja referred to in the Hormazd 
Yasht (Yt. I, 21) in association with the good Haiti. Thera, 
homage is paid to both, the Airyana- vaeja and the D&iti (Nem6 
Airyen§ Vaejahi,. . . .nemd aipi DMtyayao). 

(e) In the Aban Yasht (Yt. V, 17), Ahura Mazda is repre- 
sented as giving offerings to Ardvi^ura An^hita in the Airyana* 
vaeja of the good DMti (Tam Yazata y6dadhv§.o Ahurd Mazdao 
Airy6ne Vaejahi vanghuyao Daityayao). 
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If) In the same Yasht (s. 104), Zarathushtra also is repre^ 
Rented as giving similar offerings in the Airyana-vaeja of the 
g^od Daiti. 

{g) In the Earn Yasht (Yt. XV, 2), Ahnxa Mazda is represent- 
ed as giving offerings to Ei,m Kh^star in the Airyana-va§ja of 
the good Daiti. 

We learn from all these passages of the Avesta, some of 
which we have also referred to above in the consideration of 
the situation of the D§.iti, that Airyana-va^ja is closely associ- 
ated with the river D&iti. It was the cradle of the old 
Mazdayagn^n religion, and later on, of the Zoroastrian 
Mazdayagn^n religion. Ahura Mazda, Jamshed and Zoroaster 
were associated with it. It was the first-founded country 
of the world, and had long winters. The countries known 
as Airyana or Iranian seem to have taken their origin from it. 
The Avesta does not directly teU us where Airyana-vaeja was 
situated. But, as we saw above that the Bait! (with its 
affluent Bare j a), with which it is associated, was situated in 
Atarpatak§.n, we may take it that Airyana-vaeja also was 
situated in Atarpatak^n. However, we will further determine 
the situation from Pahlavi books also, 

(B) AIEAX-Vfij IN THE PAHLAVI BOOKS. 

Just as the 19th chapter of the Vendid^d is the Avestaie 
Zarthusht-nameh, so the 7th book of 

1. The Bink^rd. the Dink^d is properly said to be the 
Pahlavi Zarthusht-nameh^. 

(a) There, in the seventh book, Iran-v^j is spoken of as the 
country where the good Dmti runs. 

ts! 

(5) The same reference occurs further on in Chapter IX 


J Dastur Darabji'a Dink^rd, Vol. XHI, Introductloii» p. IX. 

3 im Yol. XIV, Text p. 83, 1. 9, Bfe. Vn, Chap. VII 60. West, S. B. E. 
Vol. XLVtl, p. 107, Bk. VIl, Chap. VIII, 60. D. M, Madon's Ed. Vol. 

11, p. 668 , 1 . 2 . 

S im Text; p 91, 1. 7'Bk. VII, Chap. VIH, 23, West, Chap. IX, 23, 
S. B. B., VoL XLVn,p. 112. Madon's Ed. Vol. II, p. 672,1. 1. , 
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(c) Then, in another place, fire appeals to Ahnra Mazda 
to be sent away to Airan-vej from other countries where it is 
not well cared for.^ We read : 

^ ^ )0-W ^ 

ix., Then 0 Oharmazd ! take [yemiun) me (there) ; then (adin) 
give (i.e., place) me there in the midst of Airan-vdj. 

{d) Then the mn4 javit tbish i,e., the tree which does no 
harm is spoken of as being in Air^n-vej^. 

(e) In another place the hill of Baiti, the Chak8/t Daiti is 
spoken of as being in Air4n-v^j.^ 

( 4< -> J ^^(^) 

2. The Bande- In the Bundehesh, Airan-vej is mentioned 
hesh. 9 times : 

(а) Chap. XII, 25, where Ir§>n-v5j is said to be the country 
of the mountain Kundrasp. 

(б) Chap. XIV, 4, where it is mentioned as the place where 
certain chosen cattle are referred to as having been carried 
to Air§,n-vej. 

(c) Chap. XX, 13, where it is spoken of as the country of 
the Bmti river, the river full of noxious creatures. 

{d) Chap. XX, 32, where AMn-v^j is said to be the country 
of the river Dare j a near which was the house of Zoroaster 
father. 


4 Ibid Vol.XVII,p. 22,11.111-12, Bk. IX, Chap. XI, 3. West, S. B. K, 
Vol. XXXVII, p, 190, IHnk^rd, Book IX, Chap. XIT.3. Bastxir Barabji’s 
Bink^rd, Vol, XVII, Text p. 22, U. 11-12, Chap. XI, 3. Madon's Ed. Vol. 
11, p, 797, 1. 9. 

6 West, S. B. E, Vol. XXXVII, p. 202. Bk. IX, Chap, XVI. 13. 
Bastur Barabji 's Bink^rd, Vol. XVn,p. 38, 1. 10. Chap. XV, 11. 

® Bastur Barabji’s Bink&rd, Vol. XVII, p, 47, 11. 3-4, Bk. IX. Chap. 
XIX 3, West, S. B. E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 210, Bk. JX, Chap. XX, 3. 
Madon's Ed, Vol. II, p. 809, 1. 3, 
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(e) Chap. XXVj 11 , where it is spoken of as the country 
where winter arrives on roz Adar, mah Deh, the day when 
all men kindle a fire. 

if) Chap. XXIX 5 4, where Air4n-vej is spoken of as '' Var-i 
Jam-kard’’ i,e,, the colony founded by Jamshid. This is 
just in line with what we saw above, in the references in the 
A vesta, where Jamshed was associated with Airan-vej. 

(g) Another passage in the same chapter (s. 5) speaks of 
Air§.n-vej as containing the van-i javit bish ’’ i.e., the tree 
keeping away pain. 

(h) Another passage (s. 12) in the same chapter is the most 
important passage for our purpose of identification. We read : 

Air4n-vej is in the direction of Ataropatakan. ” 


Thus according to this passage, Airfin-Vej is in the direction 
or in the quarter (kost) of Ataropatakfin, the modern 
Azerbaijan. 

{i) Chap. XXXII, 3. This passage also is very important. 
We learn from it, that Air§.n-V 6 j was the very first country 
where Zarathushtra preached Ms new religion. We read 


1 Justi’s Bmideliesh, p. 70, 1,8. Ervad Tahmuras’s Grand Bundehesh 
(1908), p. 198, 1. 13. My Bundehesh (1901), p. 148, 1. 17. Westergaard’s 
Text, p. 70, 1. 8. Edition of M. K. Unwala (1897)p. 82, 1. 6. West, S. B. 
E., Vol. V,p. 120. Chapter XXIX, 12 Anqnetil Dr. Perron, T. II p. 
410, Chap. XXX. Windisehnaann Zoroastrisch© Studien, p- 112. p. 13. 

2 Justins Text, p. 79, 1. 12. Grand Bundehesh of T. B. Anklesaria, 
p. 235, 1, 5. (Here, we have the word nazdest in place of fartHm), 
Westergaard’s Text, p. 79,1. 11. XJnwala’s Lithographed ed., p. 92, L 12. 
My Bundehesh, p. 176. B. K. Antia’s Pazend Bundehesh, Pazend Texts, 
p, 57, 1. 6, Chap. 25. Anquetil Bu Perron. Tonae II, p. 419, 
Chap. XXX, Anquetil 's footnote 9 is interesting and shows, how 
this sentence has been read and understood in various ways. He 
reads frdz ddd for fictz yasM, He says that sona© read the word preceding 
Mediom^ih, mz parshunt (spread), as Farsho (s) ta (r)and some as pursanfe 
i.e. with years, and some as pur sud *’ with success ”, West. S. B. 
E., Voi. V, p. 141, Chap. XXXIL 3. Windischmana. Zoroastrische 
Studien, p. 119, Chap. XXIIL 
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Translation, — ^Zoroaster, when he brought the religion, he 
first praised (fraz-yasht) (and) spread it in Airan-Vej, Medi8mah 
accepted the religion from him. 

This passage then points to Airan-Vej as the country of the 
first appearance of Zoroaster as a new prophet. 

, In Minokherad, there are several re- 

3. Mmokherad. ^ Airan-V^j. 

(а) We read in Chap. XLIV, 17, that there was a strong 
winter there^. 

m 

^ y i jj)» Hfij 

e.e-, The demon of Winter is more powerful (patakhshMar) 

inAiri-n-Vej There are 10 months of winter and two 

months of summer in Airan-Vej. 

This description of winter is the same as that in the 
Vendidad (Chap. I, 4). 

(б) A further reference in the same book and chapter 
speaks of AMn-V^j as being superior to other countries. We 
read (Chap. XLIV, 24)^. 

\ ^ ju*0**y" 

i.c., Oharmazd created AMn-v^j better than othec* places 
and towns. 

' (c) Then Kangdez is spoken of as being in the direction of 
Airan-vej. 

1 Mainyd-i Khard, Pahlavi, Pazand and Sanskrit Texts, 

edited by Ervad Tehmuras Dinsbaw Aaklesaria, with an Introduetion 
by myself, p. 128, 1. 2. Dastnr Darab’s Text, Ed-, p. 65, L 11. West’s 
Mainyo-i- Khard, Pazand and Sanskrit Texts, p. 44. Translation, p- 172. 
S. B. E., Vol. XXIV. p. 86. Chap. XLIV, 17. 

• 2 Ervad T. B. Anklesaria’s Text, p. 128, 1. 7, Bastnr Barab’s Text, p# 
^,1.16. West’s Pazand-Sanskrit Texts, p. 45, S. B. E., Vok 
XXIV, p. 86. 
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Translation , — Kangdez is placed in the eastern region (run) 
near Satvas within the limits (vinand) of Airan-vej. 

(d) Airan-vej is the seat of Jamshed’s Var or colony 

Ha -j \ 

i.e,, The Var made by Jamshed was made underneath the 
ground in Airan-vej. 

(e) Airan-vej is spoken of as being in the region of Khaniras: 


J^)S5J5 ^ ^)e) 

i.e*, Gopatshah is in Air^n-v^j in the region of Khaniras. 


To sum up the contents of the references to Airan-vej in 
the Avesti, and Pahlavi books : {a) Air4n-vej is the country 
of the Dare j a and the Daiti Eiver. (6) It was the seat of 
Jamshed’s var or colony (c) It was situated in Atar6patak4n. 
(d) It was the country where Zoroaster first preached his 
religion and made Maidyomah his first disciple, (e) It has 
a long severe winter of ten months, (f) It is situated in the 
region of Khaniras. Of all the references, the most important 
is that of the Bundehesh, which definitely says, that it was 
situated in Atardpatak^n. 


Later 6riental writers differ as to the extent and area of 
Airan-vej or Ir^n. Dastur Hoshang says 
^ The Area of Air- under the word Airan-v§j (Vendida^ Glos- 
sary, p. 15), that according to Persian geogra- 
phers, Air^n-vej, included many countries. 


1 T. X>. Anklesaria’s Text, p. 164. Bastm* Barab’s Text» p. 85, 1. 6, 
West’s Pazan.d“Sanskrit Text, p* 66, 1. 7. West, S. B. E., Vol. XXIV, 
p. 109, Chap. LXII, 13-14. 

2 Ibid, Ibid, Ibid. West, S. B. E., Vol. XXIV, p. 109, Chap. LXII, 15. 

, 3 Ibid,.T^. Ill, West, Chap. LXII, 31. T. D. Anklesaria’s Text, op, 
cit, p. 166, 1. 11, Dastur Darab’s Ed,, p. 86, 1. 19. 
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Here, we see, that in the name Ir^n, were included, Ir%, Ears, 
Khor^ssan, Azarbaijto, Ahwaz, Taharistan and even Syria. 
Yaqout^ in his Modjem el Bouldan, on the authority of Abou’r- 
Bihanel-Kharezmi, includes Ears, Djebal andKhora9an in Mn, 
But all these Arab writers seem to refer to the later area 
and extent of AMn-vSj. They seem to refer more to the 
countries known as the Airyana or Iranian countries. 

We saw above, that in the Vendid^d (I, 3-4), it is said of 
Air^n-vej, that there were ten months of 
^ The cold of Air- -yirinter and two of summer. The Mino- 
kherad (West, Chap. XLIV, 17, S. B.E., VoL 
XXIV, p. 86) also refers to it. It says: “The demon of 
winter is more powerful in Air^n-vej. And it is declared 
by Revelation that in Air^n-v^j i there are ten months of winter 
and two months of summer and even those two months of warm 
weather are cold to water, cold to earth and cold to 
plants. And their adversity is the winter.’* This statement 
has led many a scholar to look elsewhere for Airan-vSj, 
because Azerbaijan, where Air§.n-v§j is said to have been 
situated, is not so cold. But, in this connection, one may read 
with some interest, what E^of. Jackson says from his own 
experience of the cold of Azerbaijan as late as in March. 
He says : In the daytime I was compelled to wear my 
sleeping- jacket over my head to shield my frost-beaten face from 
the congealing wind, and as evening fell I muffled a bathrobe 
over this to add some warmth. I envied anyone whose lot it 
might be to make the journey in midsummer instead of in 
winter, and I understand why the Avesta regarded winter as 
‘ the work of demons ’ and said that it was created by Ahriman 
as a blight to mar the perfection of Airyana Vaejah, the Azer- 
baijan of to-day, which otherwise would have been a paradise. 
In this land the Vendid^d says /there are ten months of 
winter and two months of summer. A gloss, it is 
true, changes the text to 'five months of winter and seven 
months of summer,’ but judging from my own discomfort 
(for March seemed in the Avestan words to be the very ' heart 
of winter ’ zimahe mredhaem), I felt inclined to agree with the 
original reading.” Again, we must bear in mind, that Prof. 


% Biotionaire Geographique, ^c., de la. Perse, par Barbier de MeTOardi^ 
P- 

^ Persia Past and Present, pw 
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Jackson speaks here about the plains. But, in the mountains 
close by, there must be more terrible cold ; and poets and seers 
lik# the old writers of the Vendid^d, often wrote from the tops 
of mountains. 

Henri Eawlinson also speaks thus of the cold of the country : 

The severity of the winter is equally characteristic ; for I 
suppose there is no inhabited part of Azerbaijan where the snow 
lies as deep as around Takht-i-Soleiman.”^ 

I was travelling in Azerbaijan in the latter part of September 
(1925), and then even, when I expressed a desire to go to some 
place on the mountain of Sahand, which I saw daily from the 
plains, I was prevented on the ground, that there was terrible 
cold there. 


We find, that Henri Eawlinson, on various grounds, identifies 


Rawlins on’s 
Identification of 
Air^n-vSj as Atar- 
p^takin. 


the land of Airan-vej with that of Azerbaijan. 
In his very interesting and learned article 
on the '' Site of Atropatenian Ecbatana,’ ! 


he says: I believe there are sufficient 

reasons for identifying the Airyana Vaedjd, or Airyanathe pure, 
of the Zend Avest^, with Azerbaijan. Monsieur Quatremere 
has succeeded, in the most satisfactory manner, in tracing 
the application to the province of Media, of the names of Aria 
and Ariana from the remotest antiquity down to times com- 
paratively modern Anquetil du Perron, in translating 

the supposed works of Zoroaster, insisted on assimilating the 
title of Airyana to that of the province Arran, north of the 
Araxes.”^ In the VendidM, Airan-vej is spoken of as con- 
taining the calamity of snakes. On this point, Eawlinson 
says: ‘‘The circumstance of the great snake, also, which 
Ahriman^reated in the rivers, is, perhaps not less curious, when 
we remember that there are as many stories of this nature 
connected with the Median dynasty from its bearing the family 
name of Azdehak, or the Dragon, and whenwcvsee that at this 
present day, a ridge of rock, formed by the calcarious deposit 
of the water, retains this very title of the Dragon.”^ 


i Memoir on the site of the Atropatenian Ecbatana, by H. 0. Raw- 
linson. Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (1841), 10th VoL, 
p. 131, 

25 Ibid, Yol X, p. 129. 

3 Ibid p. 131. 


23 
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(F) atarOpatakan. where was rr situated ? 

IT IS THE MODERN AZERBAIJAN. 


% 

Having traced the situation of the house of Pdrushasp on 
the banks of theDareja, an affluent of the Haiti in Ah4n-v^j% 
in the country of Atardpatakan, we will now speak of Atar6p§,- 
takan and settle its situation. 


Although we find a name Atarepata 




in the Aveata (EarvardinYasht, Yt. ISj 102), the name there, 
IB that of a person^ and not that of a place or country. So, 
we will turn to Pahlavi books. 


Firstly, as to the name itself, the word Azerbaijan comes 

Meaning oi the from Atarlpata ^ ^ in the 

word Azerbaijan. (Farvardin Yasht, Yt. XIII, 102 

where the word seems to be the name of one of the 
members of King Gushtasp’s family.® The name may mean 


“ one protected ” (pSta, from S. <1?. to protect), or one 

who protects (in the sense of S. qrfT^ defender). 

In the Farvardin Yasht there are several other names that 
are derived from tor, fire, c.g., Ata r^~kharenanuh.. Ataro-c hithra , 
Atar ^-zantu. Atare-danghu, At^^^d^ta. Atar^-vanu anSTAtargr 
"s^anpL^ Sii^arly, we findm the VSidMld (XVlTl752^7the 
laames 6! Atare-data, Atare-chithra, Atare-zantu and Atare- 
dakhyu, the last of these four names, being another form of 
Atare-danghu. 

Again, we learn from Firdonsi^ that Asfandy^r, the son of 
Gushtasp, had two sons, hearing the names Azar-faruz 
and Azar-noush ). The members of Gushtasp’s family 

may have even founded some Fire-temples bearing their names. 

1 Vide my Dictionary of Avestaie Proper names,” pp, 30 and 32, 

2 Vide my “Dictionary of Avestaie Proper Names,” p. 31. 

5 Farvardin Yasht, 102, Wostergaard, p, 238. 

4 Ibid, p* 463. 

6 Mohl. Tome lY, 456, ^ 
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For example, we ieam from Firdousi that Azar-noiish had 
founded a Fire-temple named Noush-i^zar which was latterly 
destroyed by Arjasp, the Turanian king. The Pahlavi 
Bundehesh gives the name of one of the four sons of Asfandyar 
as Atard-tarsah^. 

This old Avestaic word Ataro-pafe may have suggested 
for this part of Persia the name “Atar-patakan, le., “the 
country protected by Fire or the country protecting or 
holding Sacred Fire”. Then, the Pahlavi word Ataropatak^n 

has given us the Persian form ‘AzarbMgan 

which latterly became Azarbejan or Azrabaijan ).^ 

Yaqout takes the word in the above sense of protection. He 
says : “ Ibn el-Moqann^ says that Azerbaijan takes its name 
from Azerbad Azar signifies fire in the language 

of the Magis and bMgan ( u ) would have the sense 
of ' guardian or protector’. This word would, then mean 
* guardian of fire ’or ‘ house of fire’. This opinion is very pro- 
bable because the temples of fire are very numerous in this 
country.”^ 

Strabo (Bk. XI, Ch. XII, 1), seems to support the above 
statement of Yaqout, made on the authority of Ibn el^ 
Moquanna, that the place takes its name from one AzerbM. 
He says : It {Atropatian Media) had its name from Atropatus, 
a chief who prevented this country, which is a part of Greater 
Media, from being subjected to the dominion of the Macedon- 
ians. When he was made king he established the inde- 
pendence of this country.”^ The Pahlavi treatise d 
Shatroiha-i Airan also connects the name, as we will see later 
on, at the end of this section, with a person, but the person 
named is one Airan Gushasp who also is spoken of as a 
chief of* the army (sep§/h-pat). Strabo spealm of Atropatus 
as a chief. 

Yaqout notes an interesting fact about the saving of the 
province and its fire-temples from ruin at the hands of the 
invading Arabs. He says : ‘ “ This Khalif (Omar ben Khattab), 
on sending Moghaxrah ben Schabah as governor to Koufah, 

VUe mj Bundehesh, p. 172* 

2 I translate from the French translation of Barbier de Meynard 
(Bietionnaire G^ographiqne, &c., p. 15). 

3 Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation (1855)*^ Vol 11, p. 262. 
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sent Mm a letter ^which gave to Hodhaifah. ben ebYemen, tbe 
government of Azerbaijan. TMs person, who was then at 
Nehawend, marched immediately on Azerbaijrm at the head 
of a large army and stopped at first at Ardebil which is to-day 
comprised in the province, and where had united the chief 

persons had come from BadjrewHn, Mimend, 

Bedd, Mi^ndJ, and other neighbouring villages. They fought 
energetically and in the end made peace, on paying 800,000 
drachms (about eight millions), on condition that their 
lives would be saved, that no prisoners be taken, that 
the temples of fire shall be respected, that the Kurds of 

Belaschjan of Silln of Miandouzin 

may not be molested, and that the inhabitants 
of Schiz { , m particular, should have the right to sing 
their plaintive ballads {j^} ) ^ during their religious feasts as 
well as to observe their faith publicly.”^ 

We will now examine the Pahlavi books to determine the 

Pahlavi Books position of Ataropatakan. 
on Ataropfii/tak^n. 


1. The Pahlavi J’^ad the^ following in the PaMavi 

VendIdM. Vendidad (Chap. I. 16);— 




1 Dastur Barabji’s Vendidad p, 8 Bastur Hoshang’s p. 16; 
Spiegel’s p. 6, Dastur Jamaspjfs Gujarati Ed. p, 4. Nowroji Kanga’s 
p. 18. 

2 I give 33 ^ translation from the French of Barbier de Meynard’s 
Biotionnaire G^ographiqne. p. 16. 

8 Barbier de Meynard tmnslates the word in French as complaintes”, 
which word means “ plaintive ballads”. Steingass explains the word 
sa/r as naaking a noise in the throat”. I think, that the reference is 
to w Parsi custom of reciting some prayers in a kind of muttering tone, 
m what IS spoken of, as ‘' Mj ”, spoken of by Mahomedan authors as 
zammme ( ), 
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^ '^?»e5 -M 0 -VO* m)yo 

S^^es 0 -vtil -v-i^ 

Translation , — ^The twelftli of the places and cities which I, 
who an Hormuzd, created best is Rak which is of the three 
classes in Atardpatakan. [There are some who call it Ra§. . • . . . 
There are some who say that Zarathnshtra was of that place. 
He (Zarathnshtra) was the head (pat) of these three (classes of 
the place) which they called Ra§. It is called (the city) of three 
classes because there three classes (patvand, lit. relatives) were 
(i. e. arose) in and continued from that place. 

We see from this passage of the Pahlavi Vendfdad that the 
author speaks of Rak, called Rae by some, in Atardpatakan, as 
the place of Zoroaster. 

We find the following references to AtardpatakM in the 

2. The Bunde- Bundehesh ; 
hesh. 

(a) (Chap. XII, 26.) It is the country where the Asnavand 
mountain is situated 


ie. The Asnavand mountain (is situated) in Atar5pMak0.n.^ 

(6) (Chap. XX, 23) Here the river Sped is spoken as being 
in Atardpatakan and as the place where Dahak (Zohak) prayed 
to Ahriman 


1 Justi’s Bundehesh, p. 24, 1. 2. West, S, B. E. V,, p. 39. Westergaard, 
p. 24, L 2, Unwaia’s lithographed text, p. 28. 1. 8. Windischmann 
5. 74 My Bundehesh, p. 42. The Grand Bundehesh (Behramgore, 
T. Anklesaria*s Ed., p. 79, 1. 11) gives the name of the mountain as 

which can b© read as Ausind. 
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veH3-« ts; HeJ foei-aa 

wooo if’ 

i.e. The Sapid river in AtaropHtak^^n they say that DahEk 
asked for a desire (ayMt) there from Ahriman and (his) demons. 

We find from this passage that, just as Jamshed with his var 
has been associated with Airan-vej in Atardpatak§;n, so Zoh^k, 
the great enemy of Jamshed also is associated with the country 
of Atardpatakan. This passage supports the later Arab writers 
who have included Iraq in Air^n-vej in the country of AtardpS*- 
takan. 

(c) Similarly the river Zah&vayi is said to be in Atar6p^taki»n 
(Chap. XX, 25) ^ Dr. West says, that it is possibly one of 
the rivers Zab, which rise on the borders of Adarbijan, flow into 
the Tigris, and so reach the Persian Gulf, the sea on the coast of 
Pars. Or it may be the Shirv^n, another afl9.uent of the Tigris, 
which flows through the district of Zohab.” 

(d) (Chap. XXII, 2). The lake Chaechast is spoken of as- 
being situated in Atard pl.takto. This lake is, as we will see 
later on, identified with the modern lake Urumiah : 

^ o-Cyf tij 

i.e. Lake Chaechast is in Atardpatakan. Its waters are warm, 
keeping off (lit. separate from) sickness (bish, pain) ^ wherein 
no life-bearing (j an- var) thing exists. 

(e) XXIX, 12. We have referred above (sec. Vill. B) 
to this passage which speaks of Atardpatakan as the country 
containing Airan-vej. 


1 Justi’s Bimdehesh, p. 52,1. 12. My Bundehesh, p. 94. West, S. B. B. 
V p. 80. Windischmann, p. 98. Westergaard, p. 52, 1. H. 

2 Justi p. 52,1. 16. My Bandehesh, p. 96. West, p, 81. Windischmann 
p. 98. Westergaard, p. 52,1. 15. 

3 Justi p. 55, 1. 11. My Bundekesh, p. 103. West, p. 85, Westergaard; 
p. 55, 1. 10. Windischmann, p. 101. 

^ This seems to be a reference to its health-giving properties. I 
remember having heard, when travelling in its district, that people lroin». 
adjoining places went there to have a bath* 
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We will now look into the Zadsparam. 

(a) Chap. XI, 9. Here Atardpatakan is spoken of as con- 
*2. ZMsparam mount Asnavand on which 

burnt the fire Gushasp. We read : 

^ -» 16)5^ ne) 1W)» -3 11)^ 


Translation. — ^Atar Gushasp (was placed) on Mount Asna- 
vand in Atardp^taki^n. 


(6) Chap. XVI, 12. The second reference to Ataroptokto in 
the Zidsparan is in connection with Zoroaster’s miracle of being 
thrown in a den of wolves, where he was miraculously saved. 
His mother, on going to the den under the apprehension of find- 
ing her child dead, was pleased to find it alive. Then, she said 
to herself : '' I will not hereafter, as long as I live, give the child 
to any body, even if both the towns — Ragh and Notar were to 
unite together here.’’ The last words, viz. '' Not even if both 
the towns — ^Ragh and Ndtar — ^were to unite together ” 


\S 


) 




have, as it were, become proverbial. They mean something like 
our English words '' Even if Heaven and Earth were to meet.” 
This phrase is used more than once in different places. ^ Now, 
here, these two provinces are spoken of as being in Ataropa- 
takAn. 

1 ^ -o-J m ^ 

Vj ^ 


1 ViehStakEliar-i Zatsparam by Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, p. 43, 1.13, Oiap; 
in 85. West. S. B. E. Vol. V ,p. 186, Chap. XI 9. 

2 Viehitaldha-i Zatsparam by B.T. Anklesaria p. 64, 1. 8, Chap. X. 14, 
West, S. B. E. Vol. XLVII, p. 146, Zadsparam Chap., XVI, 11. 

3 (o) West. S. B. B. Vol. XLVII. p. 29. Dinkard Bk. VH Chap. 11, 51. 
Dastur Darabji’s Dinkard, Vol. XIII, p. 36. 1. 3. Chap. 1 51. (6), 
West (Ibid) p. 40. Madoa's Ed. Vol. II. p. 609, 1. 14. Chap. Ill, 19. 
Dastur Dorab. Vol. XIII, p. 52. Chap. II. 19. Madon's Ed. Vol. II, 
617, 1. 20. 

4 VicMtaMha-i Zattsparam, by B. T. Anklesaria, p. 64, Chap. X, 15, 
West, S. B.E. Vol. XLVH, p. 147. Zadsparam, Chap. XVI, 12. 
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Tmnslailon . — ^These two towns are in Atar5patak§-n, in 
thonght like (ckegun) sixty farsangs from CMst. Zarthnskt 
was from Ragh and Vishtasp from Notar. 

This Chist seems to be a short form of (lake) ChaSchast the 
modern Urumiiih. We see from this passage, that the early 
infant life of Zoroaster is -associated with Ataropi^tak^n and 
with its lake Cha^chasta. 


In the Bahman Yasht (chap. I, 7) there is a reference 
3. The Bahman Khnsro (Nosherwan Ada!) 

Yasht. sending for learned priests from all parts of 

the eonntry and among them a priest named Nish^pnr of Dad 
Hormazd from Ataropatakan, 

Aeoo-u 1 j f 

J JW 


Tm?isZa«mn.~-That Anoshiravan called before himself Khusru 
(son) of Mahvandad and Nishapur ^ (son) of DM Ormazd who 
was the Dastur of Atardp^takM. 


The Pazend Jamaspi speaks of Azerbaijan as a place of evil 
repute. It says 

4, The Pazend 1 ^ ^ ^ / S 

Jamaspi. p 

f.e., AdharbadhigM which was a town ^ of bad persons. 


1 Zend-i Vohuman Yasht by Dastur Kekobad Adarbad, p, 2, 1. 13, 
West, S. B. E. Vol. V, p. 194, Chap, I, 7. 

3 Dr. West takes the name as D4d-Aharmazd of NishapUr/’ The 
usual * i * between the two names is joined with the word ‘ JSTishapore/' 
This seems to have led him to take this form as the name. But I 
think that it is a small mistake of the copyist and we are not to take 
the word as Nishapnri as West seems to have taken it. ©astur Kekobad 
takes the name as Shapnr of Dad Hormuzd* But then he ignores the 
M * after Dad Hormazd. 

te tSSlationf Test in my. Jamaspi, p. 08,1. 8 for Text; p. lOS 
* P. a village, a town. 
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TMs statement about Azerbaiji^n refers to the fact of the 
attempts of annoyance made against Zoroaster by evil-minded 
pgirsons of the country. A passage in the Dinkard shows that 
even the country of the Prophet’s mother was not free from 
such evil-minded persons. 

A Pahlavi treatise, named Shatroiha-i Air4n, of which I will 
speak at some length later on, seems te 
Shatroiha- that Ataropatakan was also the name 

of a town. We read therein ^ 


i.e. The city of Atarepatakan was founded by Airan Gushasp 
who was the commander of the army at Ataropatakan. 


Possibly the city latterly gave its name to the province. From 
Summary of the these various references to Atar6plbtak§»n, 
learn the following facts. 


(1) It was the country where stood the Asnavand moun- 

tain. 

(2) It was the country, in w‘hich stood the lake Chaeohast, 
the modern XJrumiah. 

(3) It was the country wherein burnt the sacred fire, Adar- 
Gushasp. 

(4) It was the country where occurred an extraordinary 
occurrence of Zoroaster’s childhood, w., his being saved 
from a den of wolves in which some evil-minded people 
of the country had thrown him. 

Now^several facts lead us to say, that the Atardpatakan of the 
Pahlavi books is modern Azerbaijan. The most evident of these 
are the following : 

(1) Firstly, Azerbaijan is a later form of the name of the 
country derived from the word Atarepatakto, which, 
at fir^tj became AdarbMgan and then Adarhaij^n or 
Azerbaijan. The word when written in Pahlavi can 
assume the form. 


I Pallavi TexlB by Dastur Jainaspji, p. 24, 1. 2. Vide my Tmuslation 
in English in my Aiy^dg^r-i- Zarirlinj Shatroiba4- Airln va 
Afdiya VB Baiugiya-i- 8eistan, p. 115. 
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(2) Secondly, Chaechasta is spoken of as a lake in AtarSpa- 
tak^n. Chaechasta is spoken of by a later Mabomed- 
an writer on tbe Geography of Persia, as we will see 
later on, as the modern lake Urumiah which is situated 
in Azerbaijan* So, AtarSpatak^n, the country of lake 
Chaechasta, is the same as Azerbaijan, the country of 
the lake Urumiah. 

(3) The Pahlavi books speak of a mountain called Asnavand 
in Atardpatak^n. A mountain of a corresponding name 
is in modern Azerbaijan. We will refer to it later on, 

X, 

PERSIAN BOOKS BY PARSEE WRITERS 
ZARTHUSHT-NAMEH, 

Before proceeding further in the matter of the remaining 
further questions of our inquiry, we will see in this section, what 
some later Zoroastrian writers of Persia have said in Persian 
on the subject of Zoroaster's birthplace. 

The Persian Zarthusht-nUmeh ^ was written, as the author says, 

The Persian Zar- days. It was comrp.enced on roz 

thftsht-ulimeh of Adar and finished on roz Khorshed mdh 
Pazdu^^^ Behr^m 647 Yazdazardi. The latter date cor- 

responds to 12th August 1278 So, the work 
is about 650 years old. The author speaks of himself as 

1 For an aoconat of the book, vid& tho following : (a) Dr. West’s article 
on Pahlavi Literature (Gruiidriss der Iraaischen Philologio), p. 122. 
(6) A free Gujarfiti version of Zarthusht-ntoeh with Notes, published by 
Dasttxr Peshotan Behramji Sanjana in 1804. Two editions of it have 
since then been published, tho first in 1902 and the second in 1924. 
(c) The Text and Translation with Introduction and Notes, i)ublished in 
St. Potersbourg in 1904, by Prof. Frederic Rosenberg under the title of 
“Le livre.de Zoroastre (Zaratusht— •NAma)”. (d) Anquetxl Du Perron’s “ Fie 
de Zoroastre” (Life of Zoroaster), in the second part of his first volume of 
^‘Zend-Avesta, TOuvrage de Zoroastre”, pp. 1-fo. Anquetil sayli : “ Ce 
quo je vais en rapporter est pris, pour la plus grande partie, du Zerdust- 
namah et duTchengr^ghateh-namah, Po ernes Persans ” (p. 6). (e) The 
translation in English by E. B, Eastwick, published in 1843 by Dr. John 
Wilson of Bombay as an appendix to his “Paxsi Religion ” (p. 475 et seq.) 
(/) ,Hyde has referred to this Zarthusht-nameh in the 24th Chapter of ms 
“Historia Religionis Veterum Persarun {2nd ed, pp. 332-35.) 

jiT 3 

lf*U.3 \jj] ^ jjj vA 

Le Livre de Zoroastre, (Zar^tu^t NAma) do ZartusM-i Bahrim ben 
Pajfi^j pubii6 et traduit part iV^d^ric Rosenberg (1904,) (1L1 |j4S40), 
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Zarthush Bekram Pazdu.^ It seems that tke author was 
encouraged to write the book by another learned man, named 
IJaikaus, who was the son of Kaikhosru who lived in Eae.^ 
The author gives the following account of his work : ^ “I saw 
a book in the possession of a Mobad-i Mobadan (ie. a High 
Priest; lit. a priest of priests), which contained various matters, 
such as, an account of the world (sar guzashtd Jehan), an account 
of the ancients (pishmyan) and of kings, a commentary (sharh) of 
the Avesta and Zend and the story of Zoroaster’s birth and his 
life. This manuscript book had got so old and worn out that 
it was difficult to handle it. The old Mobad, who possessed it, 
was getting anxious, lest the book may get destroyed (gardad 
tabah), and so he asked me to translate it in Persian. I am a 
young man, as yet, free from the anxiety of a married life. I am 
one who am putting on a kusti on my waist and know something 
of Vasta (Avesta) and Zend. I took to heart what the old Mobad 
said and took up the thought of putting the work into verse. I 
spoke on the subject to my father Kaikhosru the son of Bara 
who belonged to an old family of Rai ( ). My father en- 
couraged m© to take up the work”.^ 

This statement shows that the author followed some old writ- 
ten and oral tradition. This is the oldest Persian book, written 
a Zoroastrian on the subject of Zoroaster. While speaking of 
the ancestry of Zoroaster, he speaks of Rae as being the country 
of the family. We read : 

J ^ 

1 .*• J({ 

tj i5^f‘>'3 ^13 ^5" 

(•* jiji 3 ' (*' 

Ibid *11. 1553-54. 

^ The author says : 

f «>i3 { J J t 

C5-^ 1^-5 •** 15“ 

(Prof, Bosenberg’s Edition, 11. 1540-41) i.e. I have written this pious 
story from the words of the learned, intelligent, clever, religious-minded 
Kai Kaus. His father was KAi Khosru and he was of the city of Rae, 

3 I do not translate but merely give the purport. 

4 Rosenberg’s Text p. 3. 

5 Ibid, p. 4, 11. 68 et seq. Rosenberg’s text ^ves the word as 

instead of 45 1?^ and instead of in the next 
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I* ^ J mJ^'^ • • f* ^ Ci^.''iWi3 


Translation , — ^From this noble stock (».e., of Faridun) of which 
I spoke, there was a personage of pious tlioughts in Rae. The 
name of this person was Paitarasp. The name of his son was 
P6iirushasi3. Zoroaster who was the key for the difficulties of 
the world, was descended from him. There was also a woman 
from this (family) stock, possessing glory, crown, good stature 
and dignity. She was the mother of fortunate Zarthust. Her 
name was Dughdho. 

Dastnr Peshotan’s version of the Zarthusht-nameh seems to 
have followed a Ms. which gives the last word of the first line 
of the above fi.rst couplet as Rae and he takes the name to be 
that of the city of Rae.^ 

In the Persian Riv%at, compiled by Darab Hormuzdy§r, 
on the authority of the letters and writ- 
p-^A P^i^sian jjjgg received from Persia, we have an 
* account of Zoroaster under the heading of 

jl The Geneology of the 

Prophet Zoroaster and some facts about him. We read there. 

45“ Jl (1? ^ Oi^3 jj 






Translation. — The city of the house of Holy Zartosht 
Asfantoman was Rae. Four chiefs of the Ragha of Zarathustra. 
The dead body of Holy Zortosht is placed in the city of Baikh. 

This passage speaks of Ragi or Rae as the place of the 
house of Zoroaster and of Baikh as the place of his birth. 


line. But the foot-note collations give correct reading. Tho test 
followed by Dastnr Feshotan in his Gujarati translation (p, 10) also 
gives the word as Rae. 

^ 1 Dastnr Peshotan^s version runs thus: 

mi m 

(HHlHC-ti 

"tic'll: aHllfti (w mu <hIS!» anilfrl 'r&:o:i. Ml 

^ (2) D^r^b Hormazdy^r’s Riv^yatby Ervad Mauockji Rustamji UnvM^-, 
with iny Introduction Vol. II„ p. 43. 
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I will refer here to a leeeut book, the second edition of which 
was published as recently as 1919 A. C. in 
Mazdayasm Bombay, by Arbab Kaikhosru Shahrokh of 

Tehran, a ^stingnished Persian Zoroastrian, 
a member of the present Persian Parliament, The title of the book 
is Farngh-i Zazdayasnii.e. '' The Light of Mazdaism.” It may 
be taken as reflecting the view of the modern Zoroastrians of 
Persia which view seems to have been guided by what is said in 
the above Zarthust-nameh, We read therein : e) 

Translation . — ^The Holy Zarathnstra Aspitam&n was born in 
the city of Bae, which, in the Avesta langange, is written as 
Eagh, and, in the Pahlavi language, as Eaga. 

It seems, that the city of Eae, from which, Doghdho, the 
mother of Zoroaster came, was not the city 
Zorol%e)sItoler ^own by the Greeks as Eagha. It seems to 
be a city of that name m Azerbaijan. Eagha 
is mentioned in the Vendidad (L 16) as one of the best 16 
places erected by Ahura Mazda. Iii the Pahlavi rendering of 
that passage, we read, J^hat it is in Atardpibtakan. It seems to 
be a city in modern Azerbaijan and not the modern Eae near 
Tehr§/n. 


XL 

LATEE MAHOMEDAN WRITEES ON THE SUBJECT 
OF ZOEOASTEE’S COUNTEY. 

We have so far examined what old Iranian writers of the 
Avesta and Pahlavi books said of the birth-place of Zoroaster* 
We have seen on their authority, that Zoroaster was born in the 
house of ♦P6urushaspa, which was situated on a high ground on 
the banks of the Dare j a, an affluent of river Haiti, which ran in 
Airan-vej in Atrdpatak^n which is modern Azerbaijan. We 
have so far answered six of the successive questions (A to F) 
with which we started our inquiry about the Home of Zoroaster* 
Now, before j>rooeeding further to answer the other two re* 
maining question^ 6 and H — ^viz. (G) in what part of Azerbaijm 
and (H) in what town of that part was that Home situated, — 
we will see, what some later weU-known. Mahomedan authors 
say on the subject of the Home of Zoroaster. 

3- Farugh-i Mazdaysni by Kaikhusru shahrokh Kermani, second edition 
of 1919, p. 29, last line. 
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Tabari, (A. C. 838-923), in bis account of the reign of 
_ , . Gushtasp, gives the following account of 

iabm. Zoroaster : r 


\j yUxi 

j%bb Ij \j 

t i ^ \ yoi^],S^ J^J"^ 

^ 0^ l-S-i.) \j C*/^ tiJjj'J Ajfia (i^^jlHiS^,^ \j 

j oIa^ \j J\ 

J Lp'lj^ 

L$ lH ^ L^du) b>A.^ j JiJiJ J 1 J t 

I^J ^ C«p5jj.awJ ljJ,,!^^J,j5‘ t»5ltA£>- Lli^A^ j[ 

c/d^ 1^’^ -? 

J'»J^ L!!>^iiOjj J ClU^-w»t V 

0^) y^h^ l) b l.^AiSA,««tfi JJ ] j Oji Ai J ^ ^ )La*5 tj 

1 L5^’**lfi cA^' ^ ti-J <w. ^. *w b»<*w.^ j 

iJij^ Lm^ \j^ 

Translation , — ^The Magis have a prophet, whom they call 
Zerdasht, who introduced this religion of Fire-worship. He 
claimed to be a prophet (and said) “ I am a prophOt.” He 
showed them Fire-worship as a righteous thing till the time of 
Gushtasp, He was the disciple of Azir,^ on whom may there 
be the blessing of God. He opposed Azir. Then the master 
prayed for Zerdasht and said that God — all honour and respect 
on Him — ^may show him a mark. The Prophet of the people 


I I follow the abridged Persian rendering as given in Kavab Eashor’s 
edition 2 Munshi Naval Kishore’s Text, published in July 1874:, p. 
206, 11. 12 et seq. 3 Zotenberg gives the name as Aziz (Tabari traduit 
par Zotenberg Vol. I, p. 499). Azir is Eedras of tho Christians, 

4 Zotenberg translates ‘^le d§’figura” i.e. disfigured him. 
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of Israel (thereupon) removed him from himself and he came 
from Jerusalem to Iraq and from Irliq went to Balkh to the 
father of Gushtasp and claimed to be a prophet and said 
“ God-all honour and respect be on him-has sent me towards 
you and has ordered you that you promulgate this jfire- worship 
and has ordered to you the observance of these customs. This 
Zardusht has received marks from my prophet Azir and has 
learnt (wise) words from him.” Gushtasp when he turned (e.e. 
was inclined) towards him, made fire-worship righteous for 
them (i.e. the Magis). ^ 

This peculiar account of Tabari, makes Zoroaster at first an 
inhabitant of Jerusalem and then that of Iraq and then repre- 
sents him as going to Balkh. However this account places him 
at first in the West. The Arabic text of Tabari (Annales of 
Tabari by J, Be Goeje, Vol, V., P. 648) speaks of Zoroaster 
going to Azerbaijan from Palestine ( ) to preach his 
religion and from there to Baltah (Ibid 11. 9 to 12). 

Hamzah^ Isfahani, a contemporary of Tabari, in his 
Tarikh-i Seni Muluk-al-Arz wa 1 ’ Anbiylt 

Chronological History of the Kings of the 
World and Prophets,” associates Zoroaster with Azerbaij§-n. 
In his account of the reign of Gushtasp, he says : 

Br. Gottwaldt thus translates the Arabic into Latin : Ad 
hunc trigesimo regni anno, cum ipse L annos esset natus, Zer- 
duscht Adjerbeidjanensis accessit atque religionem exposuit.”^ 
Prof. Jackson gives the following translation : ‘‘ In the thirtieth 
year of Gushtasp’s reign, when he himself was 50 years old, 
Zardushtf of Adarbaijan came to him and expounded the reli- 
gion to him.” ^ 

1 Zotenberg’s version, given on the authority of another text, differs 
somewhat from the above version, given by me on the authority of hfaval 
Keshore’s Text; but both the versions agree in this, that Zoroaster came 
to Balkh from the West, 

2 Br. Gottwaldt’s Edition (Hamzae Ispahanensis Annalium 
Libri X. edidit J. M. E. Gottwaldt, 1844), p. 86, L IS et seq. Vide 
the Edition of Hamza by the Kaviani Press of Berlin, p. 27, 1. 14. 

8 Hamzae Ispahanensis Annalium, Libri X, Tome II, Translatio Latina 
(1848) p. 26. 

4 Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, p. 199. 
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Magoudi, who was bom at the end of the 9th century (Died 
^ 956 A.C.) speaks of Zoroaster as ZerMasht 

3, Magoudi. ^ ^ 

) and as coming to the court of 

Ynstasf or Gustasp as one of the inhabitants of 

Azerbaijan ( c; )• The genealogy of Zoroaster, ^ 

which Maoondi gives, corresponds, to a certain extent, to what 
we find recited in onr Afringans. He says, that at Zoroaster’s in- 
stance Gnstlisp sought out the sacred fire founded by 

Jamshed in the province of Kharzem ( ) and placed it in 

a Fire temple in the city of Darabjard in Pars. 

)* Ma^oudi’s time (Hijri 332), the temple was known 
as Azarjui ( 45 ^^ J ^ ^ ) and was held in high respect by the Magis 
of his time. This sacred fire was, according to Persian tradition, 
ere this, discovered by Kaikhosru, when he went on an expedition 
against the Turcs in Kharzem.^ He says further that the 
Magis placed Zoroaster 258 years before Alexander. 

In these references, the reference, most important to us in our 
present inquiry, is, that which says that Zoroaster came from 
Azerbaij&n. 

Abul Path Muhammad Asch-SharastS-ni (A.C. 1086-1153), who 
. ' is generally known as Sharasti^ni, because he 

was born m Sharastan, a town m Khorasan, 
in his book, entitled Ketab-ul-milal wa al-nahal 
(cisui! j j e.e., Book on religious and philosophical sects,” has 
a separate chapter on Zoroastrians Therein, 

he thus speaks of the countries of Zoroaster’s parents : 


1 lila^oudi’s hes Prairies d’Or, pat Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de 
Ootarteille, Vol II, p. 124, Chap. XXI. 

2 VolIV, Chap. LXVIII, pp. 75-76. 

^ 2 Vide p, 1B5 (11. 8 et seq) of Eev. William Cureton’s edition, entitled 
h Book of Beligious and Philosophical Sects, by Muhammad Al-Sharas- 
Part I (1842). 
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l)r. Haarbriicher thus renders the version : 

''Sie (die Zaraduschtija) sind die Anhanger des ZarMuscht 
Ion Burschasb, welcher in der zeit des Konigs Kuschtasf Ibn 
LiArasb erschien ; sein Vater war von Adsarbaidschan und 
seine Mutter, mit Namen Dughdu von Rai.” ^ (ie., The 
Zardushtians are the followers of Zaradusht son of Burschasb 
who appeared in the time of King Kuschtasf, son of Luhrisb. 
His father was from Adsarbaidschan and his mother, with the 
name Dughdu, from Rai), 

We see from this passage, that Sharastani speaks of the coun* 
try of Zoroaster's father as Azerbaij^iU, and of his mother as Rae* 

Further on, Sharastani refers to a tradition of Zoroaster being 
fed on the milk of a cow which was made to eat a particular kind 
of herbage. In that connection also, a mountain of Azerbaij§-n 
is mentioned as the place where Zoroaster was fed.^ 

(а) Yaqout (1178-1228), in his Mo’djem El-Bouldan, while 

Q Yaqout speaking of Urumiibh, says:^ C’est une 

grande et ancienne viile de FAzerbaidj^-n, k 
3 ou 4 milles du lac qui porte so nom. On pretend que c’est 
la ville de Zeradescht (Zoroastre) et qu’ehe a ite fondee par 
les adorateurs du feu." ^ Here, Yaqout says, that the town 
of Urumiah in Azerbaij^^n was the house of Zoroaster. 

(б) Again Yaqout speaks of a place called Oustoun§/Wend 

0.3 j ) as a celebrated fortress, and says that, it was said to 


1 Abul-Fath Muhammad asch-Schahrastani’s Religionspartheien uud 
Philosophen-Schulen, vonI>r. Theodor Haarbrucker (1850), Part I, p. 280. 

2 Cureton's Ed. op cit. of ‘‘ The Book of Beligious and Philosophical 

sects ” p. 185, last iine( J )» Er. Haarbriicker * 

German translation, op. eit., p. 281 (auf die Spitze eines Berges in 
Adsarbaidschan, ie., on the summit of a mountain in Azerbaijan). The 
word^aS? here seems to be the same as the Zbara of our Avesta books 
referred to above (Vend. XIX 4 and 11 ; vide above Sec. V). Sharistani 

also refers here to Zoroaster curing a blind man, at Binavar (Jj ) 9 

by dropping into his eyes a few drops of the Juice of a plant. Cureton’s, 
Ibidi p. 187, 1. 9. Haarbriicker ’s German Translation, p. 283. 

3 I give the version of Barbier de Meynard. Bictionnaire G^ogra- 
pbique, Historique et Litt^rair© de la Perse (1861), par Barbier d© 
Meynard, p. 26.” 

4 It is a large and ancient city of Azerbaijan, 3 or 4 miles 
from the lake of that name. They maintain, that it is the city of Zor- 
oaster and that it was founded by the worshippers of fire.” 
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exist since more than 3000 years and it was the place of mes* 
mogan (cj He then explains this w’ord, saying that mm 

meant grand and mogdn signified Magi. This mes is Avesoa 

maz PahL j Pers. Sans. Latin, magnus. Thus 

the word would mean the High Mobad or Priest,’’ 

Yaquot then adds that Khaled beseiged this place and 
destroyed the power of the last of the Chief Magi priests. He 
also carried away two daughters of this Head priest to 

Bagdad.^ Now this Oustounawend is the Avesta Asnavant 

( JamyM Yasht, Yt. XIX. 5). It was the 

mountain which is associated with lake Cha6chasta (Urumiah) 
in the Atash NyMsh and Sirouzeh, and which, according to the 
Bundehesh (Chap, XII, 26), was in Azerbaij§.n. 

(c) Then, Yaqout, while speaking of Shiz ), says, that it 
is a district of Azerbaijan and is believed to be the country of 
Zeradusht, the prophet of the worshippers of Fire.^ tie adds 
that TJrumi^h is the chief place of this district. 

(d) We find another reference to Zoroaster and to his connec- 
tion with the West, with the country of Azerbaijan, in Yaqout’s 
description of a place named M^h-din^r ( j ).^ He says, 
that the place, latterly known as Nehavand, was known by that 
name. He says, on the authority of another writer, that M^h- 
Dinar was, at first, known as Din-ZerMasht 

because its people had accepted the religion of Zoroaster very 
zealously. 

In aU. these references, Yaqout, associates Zoroaster with 
Azerbaijan generally, and with some particular places specially. 
Of Urumi§^h, he says, that it was taken to be the city of Zoroas- 
ter. 

(a) Abulfeda^ (1273-1331), the celebrated Arabian writer on 
6 Abulfeda History and Geography, who had fought in 
the Crusades against the Christians and was 
thus much conversant with this part of the country, says in 
his History, that Zoroaster was from Azerbaijiin 

X Jhid p. 33. 2 Ibid p. 367. 3 Ibid p. 615. 

i Abulfedao Historia Anteislamica Arabice E. Duobus, (1610). 
Latin version and notes by H. 0. Fleischer (1831), p, 160, L IS. 
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j iSJ"^ 

i.e.j Zaradasht was (one) of the inhabitants of a village ont of 
tBe villages of Azerbaijan. 

(6) According to Hyde, he says in his Annals, that Zoroaster 
came from Urmi or Urmiah ( or ^ which, we know, 

is in Azerbaijan, 

Hamd- Allah Mustanfi, who lived in the early part of the 14th 
century, refers to Zoroaster in his acconnt 
of ffie of Gushtasp,^ in Ms T&rikh-i 
Gazideh ( He does not directly 

refer to the country of Zoroaster. But, what he says of 
Gushtasp’s embassy to Roum {fjj) to ask the Romans, to 
adopt the Zoroastrian faith immediately after himself 
adopting the faith of Zoroaster, leads us to say, 
perhaps, he took Zoroaster to belong to the 
ever, he places the religious activity of Gushtasp, both m the 
West, and in the East. He represents GushtS^sp as building a 
great wall in Samarkand against tbe Turanians, as building the 
fire temple of Dizhur Haq. and as 

founding the cities of Baiza and Fash& ( j ^ 

Pars.^ 


Mirkhond (1433-98), a bigoted Mahomedan writer, who refers 
_ , to Zoroaster and his teachings in ofien- 

ir on . language in his account of Gushtasp, 

speaks of Azerbaijan as Zoroaste r’s country. He also, like 

1 Hyde (2nd Ed. p. 316). who refers to Ahnl Eeda 
Zoroaster arose in Urmi or Urmia “ Apud Abulphedam Vo . , p- a 

ZerdusbJ dicitur ortus ex Hrmi, seu Urmia.” I 

have not been able to verify this statement of Abul Eeda, in bis Anna 3 
by Adler (1791). , 

a Prof. Edward Brown’s Text of the Tarikh-i Guzida (Select mst^) 
published in Leyden in 1910, pp. 96, 1-17 to p. 37. 

‘‘ T^rikh-i-Gnada, abridged in English (1913) pp. 31-32. Ac o g 

this author, Earidnn bad passed to the ’.Romans ttJ 

agreement (S’abd-n^meli) permitting them to 

liked. So, when Gushtasp pressed them to adopt 

Zoroaster, they prodnced this agreement and were left to their own 

choice. 

a Ibid. Text p. 97, last line. . . ■ ■ 
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Tabari, represents Mm as being a disciple of one of Armiah's 
(JeremiaMs) disciples ( jl He 

then represents Zoroaster, as giving to Ms teacMngs, the naihe 
of Zend and Pazend ( j )* He adds that the wrong 
believers badkeshan) who followed these teachings are 

known as Zendiqs and that many people in the precincts 

of Azerbaijan accepted his teachings. 


Then, Mirkhond, differing from others, does not represent 
Zoroaster as going to the East, to Balkh to the court of Gush- 
tasp,bnt represents Gushtasp as going from Balkh to the West 
to Istakhar, to meet Zoroaster there. We read ; (Naval 

Keshore’s Text I, p. 180, L et seq). 

^ ji} 

\j Ji \z^£ 

^JJ |*^**OiJ fmJ tX^ J L}jiXs>- j\ J 

V 

b‘ j jO j 

4XA4I..X6 \j 1 J b 0 |j! J) ^ J^JZ 

ji J jy j\ 

y<'vo«J>*0 b Oj.^ ^ss^binpb bAu^ ^ (Xi 0 

iX5jly b^^T jd y j^bcJ c*->b^ j jXbc^bw 


T ramhtion. —His (Zardnsht^s) fame came to be talked of in the 
court of Gnshtl/sp. Gnshtasp, showing a desire for the inter- 
course of Zerdnsht, (and) attaching great importance (?) to an in- 
terview with him, went to Mm (Ht, placed his face in his direc- 
tion) from the limits of Balkh with a large number and with all 

1 (ta,ltoi2) or (taltoi^at) or (taEmiz) 

S 1 foEow Naval Keshore’s Test, Vbh I, pp, 179, last line et s©q» 
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solemnity (aidi). When the work came from mystery to the 
publicity of soundness^ {i.e. when what was hidden became 
feiown i.e. when he learnt the teachings of Zoroaster), Gushtasp 
brought with all efforts his son Isfandyar into the religion of the 
Magis,^ and, founded fire- temples all around in his territories and 
ordered that 12,000 cow-hides may be tanned^ and turned and 
thinned like the hide of the deer; and idle tales (muzakhraf^t) 
which were accepted, and conclusions (natayaj, pL of natijah) 
of unsound (namustaqim) nature of Zoroaster, which were 
fit for being burned (ihraq) were written in dissolved [malildl or 
legalized) in (ink of) gold and silver on the leaves (of these 

hides) When Gushtasp came to Istakhar, he ordered 

that a vault (dokhme) may be made and the book of Zend may 
be placed in it with all honour. 

In his account of Zoroaster, Mirkhond represents the Prophet 
as coming down to the plains from the mountain of Ardabil. 
We read : 

ilifj j j(d 

\j jlj I J 

Translation. — At the very moment when Zardusht was bom, 
he laughed, so much so, that all, who were present, heard his voice, 
and, when he came to age, he went up a mountain out of the 
mountains of Ardabil ; and he came down from that place and 
(with) a book in his hand, and said : ‘ This book has descended 
from the roof of the house which is situated on this mountain 
and he gave that book the name of Zend.' 


1 “Mtmjabir,” restored to somidness (Steingass). 

2 gRea, in his translation (History of the Early Kings of Persia, p. 285) 
makes. Isfandyar, the agent to bring Gushtasp to the faith of Zoroaster, 
He translates : ''Gushtasp afterwards, through the exertions of his son 
Esfendi§-r, came over to tbe religion of the Magi.” He seems to have 
followed a different text. 

B I)ib%hat, tanning. 

Munshi ISTawal Kishore’s Text, VoL I, p. 180, 1. 12. Vide Shea’s 
Efistory of the Early Kings of Persia translated from the original Persian 
of Mirkhond entitled the Rauzat-us Safa, p. 286. 
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According to Yaqout, ^ there was a town of the name 
of Ardabil, near the mountain. It was a chief place of Azerbai- 
jan before the advent of Islamism. According to other writer^,® 
it was founded by Kai-Khusru at the foot of the mountain of 
Sililn on the side of which stood a fortress called Bchman-diz or 
Eouyin-diz. It was the capture of this fortress which Kai 
Kaus proposed that Fariburz and Kai-Khusru should make. 
The one who captured it was promised the kingdom of Iran 
in inheritance. Kai-Khosru conquered it.^ This mountain 
Sii^n of Yaquot is the same as Mount Savalan or Sabiian near 
Ardabil, the mountain of Zoroaster’s conferences with Ahura 
Mazda. According to Kazwini also, Ardabil stands at the foot 
of Mount Sebilan. 

We thus see from Mirkhond that he placed the birth-ielace of 
.Zoroaster in the West, in Azerbaijan. He represents the pro- 
phet as coming down from the mountain of Ardabil after receiv- 
ing his revelation from God. 

If we sum up the statements of the above writers, we find 

Summary Well-known Mahomedan writers, like Hamza 

Isfahani, Ma 9 oudi, Sharast^ni, Yaqout, Abul- 
feda and Mirkhond, place the Home of Zoroaster in Azerbaijan. 
'Tabari places him in the West and mentions Azerbaijan as 
his place of preaching. Hamd-Aila Mustaufi does not directly 
name any country but he points to the West as Zoroaster’s 
country. He represents Ir^q in the West, also as a place of the 
early activity of Gushtasp.’^ Of all the above writers, 
Yaqout is very important, because, he not only places him in 
Azerbaijan, but directly points to TJrumiah in A zerbaijan as 
his birth-place. Again, he associates three other places in 

Azerbaijan with Zoroaster. These are {a) Ustun§>wend 
which is the same name as Asnavant of the Avesta ; (6) Shiz, 
supposed by some to have been an abbreviated and qhanged 
form of Chaechasta ; and (c) Mah-dinar (also known as Din-i 
Zardasht). Thus, we see that all the Mahomedan writers speak 
of the West as Zoroaster’s country. Seven of them distinctly 

1 Bietioimaire G^ographique de la Perse, par B. de Meyuard, p. 21. 

3 Ibid, Foot-note 1. 

3 MoM. Tome II, p. 649. The Geographical part of the lisTuzhat-al- 
«Qul6b composed by Hamd-AH^h Mustaufi of Qazviu (1340), translated 
by G. Le Stmnge (1919), p. 84. 

^ The Geographical part of the Nuzhat-al-QuMfo of Hamd-AlMh 
Mustawfi of Q'azvin (340 A. C.), Text by 0. Be Strange? pp. 79 and 
Tanslation, pp. 73 and 94, , 
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speak of Azerbaijan as Ms country, and one of them, Yaqont,. 
distinctly speaks of Urumiaii in Azerbaijan as his birth-place, 
aBd even associates other places in Azerbaij?in with his name. 
I will finish this section by speaking of some other less import- 
ant later Mahomedan writers, some of whom are referred to in 
the Sharastmi-i Chehar Chaman. 

In the Sharastan-i Chehar Chaman ( 

1 Mahomedan ^ of four gardens), written by 

authors referred to Behram bin Farhad Asi3aiidyar Farsi 

‘otaK f M m 1..V6 a 

long reference to Zoroaster, in the account 
of the reign of Gushtasp. 

The author flourished in India in the time of Emperor Jehan- 
gir. He is said to have been a disciple of Bastur Azar Kaevan.^ 
The author of the Sharastan refers to some previous Mahomedan 
writers who had referred to Zoroaster and refutes their mis- 
statements. Among the books of these previous writers, he 
refers to Tazkarat al av4m { written by Mir 
Murtaza Elam ul Hada ( ) who was a 
bigoted Mahomedan writer and who found fault with Gushtasp 


1 Manuscript of the Miilla Ferozo Library (Catalogue of Rehatzek 
VIII, 56, p, 204), folio 2a, 1. 13. The Mulia Feroze Library bas a manus- 
cript translation of this book in Gujar§;ti from the pen of Bastur 
Edalji Sanjana. The Ms. was presented to the Library by Mr. Jamshedji 
Bomanji Wadia in 1914. It is not an exact translation, but a free version 
with the translator’s own comments here and there. 

2 Basto Azar Ka^v§,n bin Azar Gushasp was a learned Zoroastrian 
priest of Persia. He had a sufeistic bent of mind. He seems to have 
been ay^racted to India by the eclectic school of thinkers founded by 
Akbar. For his lineage, traced from the early Peshdadians, vide the 
Babist^n (Shea and Troyer’s Translation. Vol. L pp. 87-88, 2nd section^ 
describing the Sip^ian sect, of Chap. I on the Religion of the Persian). 
He had come to India from Persia with a number of disciples, among 
whom one was Ferzanah Behram the son of Farhad, the author of the 
SharistAn {Ibid, p. 77). He had 12 disciples from Persia and he made 
many disciples in India, He lived in Patna and died there at the age 
of 85 in 1673 A.C. {Ibid p. 89). For an account of his life in the Persian 
Text, vide pp. 29 et seq^. of the Bombay edition of 1262 Hijri. For some 
particulars about Farzanah Behram, the author of Sharist^n-i Chehar 
Chaman, vide Shea and Troyer’s lianslation of the Dabisti^n, Vol. I, 
pp, 108-9. 

s Ms. of the Mulla Feroze Library L 55b, L 14. Bombay Lithographed 
edition of Hijri 1327, p. 154, 1, 10, 
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for following the religion of Zartnsht. He refers to another 
Mahomedan author Tabasar ui awam ( )i, as saying 
that Zardnsht, the prophet of the Magis, was from AzerbaijiHi 
( j! ^ and that he lived in 

Pars ( 0.^16 ).^ Our author of the Sharistan 

defends Gushtasp and Zardnsht from the aspersions of these 
bigoted Musulman writers, and, while doing so, he says that 

Zardnsht was from the city of Rei 3^ 3^ 3 

4^ He speaks of a story wherein Zoroaster is 

represented as resting in a tomb for some time and then 
re-appearing with Zend and Pazand^). Our author refers to an 
author Mir Mokhtar who said that Zartusht .was from Egypt^, 
that he was there with Jeremiah and that from there he went 
to Azerbaijan 


The author refutes this statement about Jeremiah and 
then refers to the spread of the new religion at the hands 
of Gushtasp and to the writing of Zend Avesta on 12000 golden 
leaves, <fcc. He then refers to 24,000 Fire-temples founded by 
Gushtasp and says, that out of all these, the two best were 
those of Pars and Azerbaijan in the province of Marilghd 




\j j U^j\ 




^ 1 Ijif iX»(^.u4.i I ^ 

|pi.J A5 y ^ 


i.e. The best of the Fire-temples — the Fire-temples of Pars and 
Azerhaijfe — were founded within the limits of Marche which 
is one of the oldest cities of that district J • 


1 Ibid, f. 55b, 1. 16. 

2 Ibid 1. 17. Bombay Ed., p. 154, 1. 18. 

8 Ibid, 1. IS. 4 Ibid, i. 56a, 1. 8 Ibid. ^ Bombay Ed., p. 155. 

® Ibid, f. 56a, Jast line, to f, 56b. 1, 1- Bombay Ed., p, 156, 1. 7. 

7 Ibid, f. 56b, 11. 13-14. Bombay Ed. (p. 157, 1. 8) varies a little in the 
Text. 

S Bastur Edalji Sanjana, in bis above-mentioned Gnjai4ta version 
gives the name of Maragh5 as Moruo ( ) f . 2381), last lino. 
This must be an error in the Ms. froxn which ho translated. Kfjiriiglio 
is still known as an important part of the present Persian A/^orbaijlliu 
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The author of the SharastEn4 Chahi-r Chaman then refers to 
a Mahomedaa author named Mm Mokhtar and 

gives the meaning of the word Azerbaijan as “ the fire (j if ) 
which gives life ( cAaj oLa ) ’> 

pie m J^rsia was held in such reverence and respect as this 

It contmued so till the time of the Arabs, who d2Jd It.! 

wUj jj b ^ ^ > A ^ 

vXi cjlyi. ^^T i^jS. J.jS} 

Tramlaiion. — ^Three thousand Magi persons (i.e Mobads^ 
a^r /S Kre-temple), tUl the time if the coS^ 
of the army of the Arabs when this fire-temple was desecrated 
at the mstance of AbduUa Omar. aesecrated 

The author of the SharistSn, while speakins on ridsat in fiiu 
account of Enng Gushtasp, quotes MirlSxonT^nS oSt 

frlXSl^He sa?s ^ 

^j\j y.) uSjb 

^ic3 j6 ^ J 

{£..,^ 0 ^ 0 ) Jl». jsU^jO 

79*^ y^olTjjr 

TramMwr^lt is said in several books (written) in Arabic 
mixed with Persian {e.g.), in Mu’ajam al ftslbr and Eauzat-us- 

- ir I -y- 

As said by Prol Jackson (Persia Past and Present n 61 ) fbftt? 

a subterr^eaa oWber near Maragha, with ’a fire alta^.^M 
attributed to his (Zoroaster s) worship.” According to Ibn HauM 

Maragha ( ]yo ) is at a distance of three farsangs (i.e., about 10 miles ) 

feography of Ibn Haufcal by Sii 
P; Acoordmg to Hamd-AUah Mustawfi, the toodIb 

of^ragha spoke ‘•Arabioised Pahlavi,” i. e., Pahlavi mixed with Arabia 

^^b^r Q^ftb of Hamd-Aliah Mustaufl of 

V zwin by G. L© Strange, Text p, 87, 1. 9. IHd TransIation| p. 88), 

Mas- Dastnr BJalii 

Sanjana sMs. teanslation, f. 238b, f. 238b., Bombay Ed., p. 167, 1. ' 


26 
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safi; that Zardusht possessed much skill in the learning of philo- 
sophy. In the beginning, he was into the companionship (and) 

pupilage of Prophet Irmiah (Jeremiah) Many people witla- 

in the limits of Azarbadgan were inclined towards him. 

The Sharistan-i Chehar Chaman then says, that Grushtasp, 
hearing of the fame of Zardusht, went to him from Balkh, and, 
through the exertion of Asfandiar, entered into his religion and 
got his teachings written on 12000 cow sldnsJ He does not 
give in his account the name of Istakhar, which Mirkhond gives 
as the city where the King and the Prophet met and where the 
writings were deposited, but gives instead, the word magr 
which means Seat of Government.’’ ^ 


The above statement of Zoroaster being a pupil of Jeremia is 
given in the Sharistan-i Chehar Chaman, 
Jeremiah?^ authority of a writer named Mir 

Mokhtar of Tehran ( ) in 

his Makhzan al Akhbar. ( ) ^. But the author 
himself refutes the story. He says : 


^ jO 

jr*?*^*^ jO Jilt 

jMjj ClJ^d5 

tWloiy \j dyS^ 


Translation . — It is said in the Makhzan al Akhb§r which ia 
(one) of the writings of Mir Mokhtl^r, that Zardusht lived in 
Egypt in the company of the prophet Irmiah (Jeremiah). He 
had learnt properly many sciences from that prophet. He had 
aeq^uired (their knowledge) well. He was especially well- versed 
in the rare sciences of alchemy and (limy^). When he came to 

1 im p. 161, m U.14:. 2 Bombay Ed., p. 16X, last line. 

3 Ms. of the Mulla Peroz Library f. 56a last 

line. Vide the Guj^^rati Ms. of the version of the book by Dastur Edalji 
Sanjana in the Mnlla Feroze Library f. 235a. Bombay Ed, op*dt., 
P. I56i h 6. 
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the country of Azerbaijan, he passed there some time, and then, 
he placed himself under the services of the king of the time, 
Gusht§.sp. 

Mir Mokhtar is then reported to say that it was by this know- 
ledge of the rare sciences of Alchemy, &c., that he performed 
miracles in the court of Gushtasp and won him over to his new 
religion. Behram Farhad, the writer of the Sharistan-i Chehar 
Chaman, refutes these statements at some length. 

Tabari ^ also, as said above, refers to this story of Zoroaster^'s 
a;ssooiation with Aziz, which was a tittle of Jeremiah, and says 
that he learnt from him Magic and Poetry. According to Prof. 
Jackson,^ The Syriac writer, Gregorius Bar Ebhraya (about 
A.D. 1250) in his Arabic Chronicon, p. 83 (ed, Salhani Beirut, 
1890) says that he was a disciple of Elijah.” Prof. Jackson re- 
fers to the story, and explains how it may have arisen. He 
says : Two or three Arabic authors allude to Zoroaster as 
being of Palestinian origin, and that he came from that land to 
Adarbaij§-n ; and they proceed to identify him with Baruch the 
scribe of Jeremiah. This confusion is presumably due to 
their having confounded the Arabic form of the name Jeremiah, 
Armiah with Zoroaster’s supposed native place, 

Urumiah, Urmiah ( 

The Persian Dabistan, whose author^ lived from about 1615 

2. Da bis tan. according to general be- 

lts authority of a lief Zoroaster came from Azerbaij4n. We 
Naosari priest. , 

read : 


1 Tabari par Zotenberg, I, p. 499. 

S Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, p. 201. 

3 I5tci, pp. 197-98. 

4 Molisan Pani was said to be the author of this book. Fide for the 
question of the authorship and for the author’s time, the Dabistaii 
translated by David Shea and Anthony Troyer (1843), Vol. b Preliminary 
Discourse by Troyer pp. X-XV. 

« Bombay Idition of 1204 Hiirii p. 80, 1 , 4. 
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Tfanshtion.-^It is well known among men, that Zardnsht is 
an Azar^Mdg^ni (i.e,, an inhabitant of AzarbMg^n). But the 
non-Behdins (ie., non-Zoroastrians) say — and the wiiter of (thAs) 
book has heard from Mobad Tarrav whose native place is 
Naosaori (Naosari) in the Government of Gujarat — ^that the 
birth-place of Zartasht and the habitation (^badi) of his illns- 
trions forefathers (nam-d^^rash)^ is the city of Rai, 

Shea and Troyer’s translation runs as follows 

It is generally reported that Zarduaht was of AzarbadgM or 
Tabruz ^ * but those who are not BeMinians or ' true believers \ 
assert, and the writer of this work has also heard from, the 
Mobed Torru of Busaw^ri, in Gujarat, that the birth-place and 
distinguished ancestors of the prophet belong to the city of 

We find from this translation, that the text of the Dabistan 
which Shea and Troyer have followed, gives the name of the 
Gujarat town Naosaori (Naosari) as Busawari 

This reading takes the unldeh to be below the word, instead of 
above the word, as given in the Bombay edition which I have 
followed. In the Bombay edition, the first letter of the name of 
the town is clearly eij nun. There is no town in Guzar§,t of 
the name Busawari. So, evidently, the name is miswritten hi 
the edition followed by the above translators. 

Agahi, the name of the informant given as both, in 

these translators’ edition and in the Bombay edition which I 
have followed, is not a familiar name. It does not seem to be 
the name of a Parsee Mobad or priest. So, taking the town to be 
Naosaori, as given in the Bombay edition, the name 
seems to have been miswritten for Barzo, which is a Parse© 
name. The same word, read asTorro, can, with a change in the 
nuhteJis, be read as Burzo. 


1 may meaa, those bearing the name of Zartnsht, #.e., his 
successors, known latterly as Zarathushtro-temas. Or the phrase, 

ntodarsh’% may mean “illustrioua posterity Tho word 
^Lb^di, i.e., “ prosperity ’’ means “ prosperity of progeny 

2 The Dabistan, translated by Shea and Troyer, VoL I, p. S6S. 

5 The above qhoted Bombay edition does not give this, name. 
Perhaps this name is Tabriz, the modern capital of Azerbaijihi. 

4 •’ Baiis the most northern town of the province Jebal or Irak Ajem, 
the country of the ancient Parthians (Anthony Troyer, The Dabistan 
^ Shea and Troyer, p. 204, n. Id 
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NoWj the time when Mohsan Fani, flourished is about 1615 ‘to 
1670, — the time of the reigns of Jehangir (1605-27), Shah Jehan 
(1627-66) and Aurangzeb (1666-1707), So, it seems that the per- 
son Barzo may be the well-knoTO compiler of the Persian 
Riv%at, known as the Rivelyat of Barzo Kamdin, who lived at 
this timeJ We learn from various Parsee sources that his 
name occurred either as a signatory or as a person addressed, in 
various documents bearing dates of years 1626, 1627, 1649, 
1670.® So, it seems to be evident that the Barzo of Naosaori, 
mentioned in the Babistan, is the well-known Barzo Kamdin 
who flourished from about the beginning of the 17th century 
up to some time after 1670 A.C. We thus see that the author 
of the Babistan, says, on the authority of others, and among 
them of Barzo (Kamdin) of Naosari, that the birthplace of 
Zoroaster was Rae in Azerbaijlln. 

A badly written manuscript of the Babistan seems to have 
misled, as we will see below, a later writer, as it did in misleading 
Shea and Troyer to take the name of a town in Guzarat as 
Busawari instead of Naosari. 


3, Nameh-i Far- 
&zast^tn. Its refer- 
ence to Naos- 
ari as the birth 
place of Zoroaster 


In a recent work on the ancient history 
of Persia, entitled Nameh-i Farazast^^n 
{ ), we read (on p. 234, 1. 5 et 

seq) as follows : 




1 After writing the above, I find with pleasure that I am preceded in 

this view by Prof. Shapurshaw Hormusji Hodiwala who has suggested 
the namfe in his learned work “ Studies in Parsee History **, published 
in 1920 (p. 93). , 

2 Vide Parsee Prakash, Vol. I, pp. 11, 12, 14 and 16. 

3 From Jardz, before. Like the word Blistin, the word FarazastSn 
seems to mean “old, ancient.’* So, the name Nameh-i FarazastAn seems 
to be the same as Bastan-nameh i.e. The History of the Ancients. It 
appears from the preceding foreword, that the late Mr. Maneckji Limji 
Hataria, who had lived long in Persia, as the Agent of the Bombay Parsees, 
to look after the welfare of the Zoroastrians of Persia, had requested a 
learned person of Persia, named Mirza Ismail Khan, to write a History 
of the ancient Persians. It was written as desired, but, both, Mj’. M. L. 
Hataria and the author died without seeing it published. So, Mr. 
Hormazdyar bin Behrto Bahman Jamshed got it published at Bombay 
on roz Hormazd, mah Aban 1252. 
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Tmnshiion , — ^Wheix Zaratusht walked (into) existence {i,e: 
appeared in this world), in (the city of) Pursaoari, (one) of the 
cities of Guzarat, he laughed at the commencement on birth, to 
such an extent, that the people in the neighbourhood heard the 
voice of his laughing. 

Thus, this book speaks of Guzarat as the country of Zoroaster. 
Now, there is no town in Guzarat of the name of Pursiioari 
( C5J )• So, as in the case of the name in the edition of the 

Dabistan followed by its translators Shea and Troyer, here also, 
the name is misspelt and misread. It is Naosaoari (Naosari). 
So, taking the name of the town as Naosaoari or Naosari, we 
find that this book says that Zoroaster was born in the town of 
Naosari in Guzarat. 

One may find it astounding to learn that even Gujarat in 
India is referred to by a writer as the birthplace of Zoroaster 
and he may find it difi&cult to account for this astonishing 
statement. But, I think, we are in a position to see how 
such a statement has come to be made. It is the Dabist§,ii 
passage, above referred to, that seems to have led the writer to 
make this astounding statement. 

(a) First of all, the name of the city seems to have been mis- 
written in various manuscripts of the Dabistan. The Ms., 
which Shea and Troyer used, gives as said above, the name as 

Baosaori ( ). The lithographed copy, which I possess, 
gives the name somewhat correctly as Naosaori ( ^5 ). To 
be more correct, the second wav (j ) is not necessary. It seems, 
that the writer of this recent book, either had, in his manuscript, 
the word with the first letter marked with three nuktehs behw^ 
instead of one of Shea and Troyer’s Ms., and instead of one 
nukteh above as in the Ms. of the lithographed text which I 
have followed ; and so, he read the word as Pursawari ; K>r, he, 
by mistake misread the word, 

(&) Secondly, as to his making the city of Guzarat — ^whether it 
be Baosaoari, or Naosaoari or Pursaori, the birth-place of 
Zoroaster, I think, that he misread the last two words, which are 

j (Shehr-i Rai ast) as Shehr ast L e. is the 

city. I confess, that I myself at first found it a little 
difficult to read the words, and, had it not been for Shea 
and Troyer’s translation, perhaps, I also would have been 
misled in some other way. A good copyist would separate 
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the last word as ^ j (Ra^ ast). So, I think, the writer 

of the Kfi^meh-i Far^zastan, while trying to draw his information 
firom the Babistan, was misled by not finding the name of the 
city of Rae given separately in his copy of the Babistan, and he 
mixed up what was said about Rae as Zoroaster’s birth-place 
with Naosari, a city of Guzarat. 

Bastur Hoshang Jamasp quotes the Persian Bictionary 

4. A Persian Die- j^ashf-ul-laghSfc Oi/) as saying, that 

tionary Kashf-ul* Zoroaster was an Azerbaijani, Le, an 
Ltigh^t, inhabitant of Azer-baijan. It says: 

j fc) I 

i,e, “ It is said that Zoroaster of Azerbaijan was the master of 
an acceptable religion.”^ 

The most recent Mahomedan writer on the History of ancient 
Persia is Mirza Ahhas bin Mahmadali Shus- 

0. Mn-n^nieh. published in 1925, the first vo- 

lume of his work, entitled ''' Iran-n^meh/’ ^ 
The author has, at first, followed the Pahlavi writings, 
like that of the Z^dsparam, and has represented Zoroaster, 
as coming to Balkh crossing the river BMti. Then he refers 
to the difference of opinions about the birth-place and says : 

Translation . — It is possible that, there was a Zardusht in 
Balkh and two other personages of the same name had appeared 

in AzarabMgto and Rae.^ 

■ -» 

I refer to this most recent writer to give one an idea, how, up 
to now, attempts have been made to explain the variety of 
names, suggested as those of the birth place of the Prophet. 

^ Vendid^d, Vol. II, Glossarial Index, by Bastur Hoshang Jamasp 
(1907) p. 39 ; vide the word “ Atarop^dg^m” 

^ CP 4'^ b 

f^fd /d>w» ts^ 

The author is Professor of Persian m the College of the MaMr^ja of 
Mysore^ 

' « IMd.. VoL I, p. 60, 11. 4-5. 
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XIL 

(G) ATAROPATAKAN OR AZERBAIJAN. IN WHICH 
PART OF THIS COUNTRY DID ZOROASTER^S 
BIRTH TAKE PLACE ? IN THE DISTRICT 
OF MOUNT ASNAVANT AND LAKE 
CHAilOHASTA, THE MODERN 
URUMIAH. 

In onr inquiry, we have, so far, extended, as it were, our 
vision step by step from a smali place to a large place — from 
the House of Pourushaspa to the province of Azerbaijan. But 
we have not as yet, been able to locate the house. To do so, 
we have now to narrow or reduce the field of our vision, — 
from a province to a town — to trace therein the birth-place of 
Zoroaster. We have not as yet pointed to any ^ direct state- 
ment in reply to the question : Where in Ataropatakan or 
Azerbaijan was the house situated ? 

We have a statement in a Pahlavi book, which directly an* 
swers the question and names a town in Azarbaizan as Zoroas- 
ter’s place. But, before coming to that book, we will prepare 
our way by examining a number of indirect statements or re- 
ferences which point to the district of Mt. Asnavant and 
Lake Chaechast as the place of Zoroaster. So, I will first speak 
of Mount Asnavant and its connection with Zoroaster, and then 
of Lake Chaechasta. I will speak in the following order : 

1. Mount Asnavant. 

2. Lake Chaechasta; 

3. The. Relation between the two. 


1; Moxtht Ashavant. 


According to the Pahlavi books, the Dinkard^ and the Zad- 
sparam,^ Zoroaster had seven consult- 
ations or conferences (ham-pursagih) with 
the seven Ameshaspands. According to 
the Zadsparam (Chap. XXII), ^ the 
first consultation with Ahura Mazda was on the bank of 


Mountains, seats 
of Zoroaster’s Con- 
sultation with 
Higher Powers, 


1 Book VII, Chap, HI, 46-60. West, S. B. B., XLVII, pp. 46-50. 

2 Chap. XXII. West, S. B. E.. lUd,, pp. 159-62. 

3 Viehitakih&-i Zittsparam, by Behramgore T. Aaklesaria, p. $5, Oh ap. 
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the river Daiti j j ^); the second 

with Vohumaa on the mountain of Hflgar and 

Ansind the third with Arta Vahishta on TfijS/ii 

water the fourth with Shatvir (Shehrivar 

at Sarai ( ), which is a town on Mivan the 


fifth with Spendomat on a spring (khS^nik) which come 


ont from Mount Asnavad • the sixth with Khordad 

at the Asnavad mountain ; and the seventh with Amerdad on 


the high ground of Dare j a 




on the bank of the 


Daitya j -v-C' J ^ lie))* All the places 

named here are in Atar6p§.takan. I think that the Mountain 


Ansind (iJCt**) mentioned above, in the account of the second 

conference, viz., that with Vohumano, may also be a mis- 
written form of Asnavant. 


In the above statement, a mountain named Asnavant is one of 
the places, where Zoroaster had his converse, 
his consultation (ham-pursagih), his con- 
ference with Ahura Mazda and His Amesha- 
Spentas, In the examination of this ques- 
tion, the Pahlavi books are more useful than 


1. Mount Asna- 
vant, the seat 
of Zoroaster’s 
consultations with 
the Higher Powers, 


the Avesta. However, we wiU, (A) at first, see, what the Avesta 
books say of Mount Asnavant and (B) then, we will examine 
the Pahlavi books. 


27 
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(A) MT. ASNAVANT IN THE AVESTA. 

We have the mention of Mount Asnavant 
in the Avesta in the following four places ; 

(a) The Zamyad Yasht. 

(6 & c) The Greater and the Smaller Sirouz&hs. 

(d) The Atash Niy§,ish. 

Mt. Asnavant is mentioned in the list of mountains in the 
(a) The ZamyM Zamy&d Yasht. This Yasht consists of two 

(1) The list of the mountains of 
“ the then known Iranian world and (2) The 
Kharenangh. 

enLf 

-«)» 

Translation.— O Spitama Zarathushtra ! there are thus two 
thousand two hundred and forty and four mountains. 

In the Pahlavi Bundehesh (XII, 2) these 2,244 mountains are 
^id to form one range of mountains— the Elbourz, the Kara 
Jierezaiti of the Avesta . We read : 

^ j 1IS5 -SjC)** ^ 

m *0 J» 

the Stosh my Toxt aad Translati^ 
Anklesaria n 7e 1 EP* Grand Bundehesh of T. B, 

Wttolraphe^od ’i il^^^^^ P. 21,1. 1C. M. B. Unwala’s 
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Le.j There have grown up other mountains from the Elbourz, 
numbering two thousand two hundred and forty-four. 

Out of these 2,244 mountains, the Zamyad Yasht names about 
52 principal ones. It seems, that the first Meridian of the Iran- 
ians passed through Mount TaSra which stands 48th in the 

list.^ It is said to have 180 raozin ix,, windows 

or apertures, corresponding to our “ degrees ’’ on both sides.® 
In this list of 52 mountains referred to by name, one is 
Asnavant. It is 36th in the list. 

2. The second subject treated by the Zamy§.d Yasht, after 

The Khar^- enumeration of the mountains, is KharQ^ 
nangh. Its seat nangh, i,e, the Glory or Halo possessed by 
m Mountains. worthies of Iran. The Iranian 

Kharmangh has, like the Iranian Fravashi or Farohar, a peculiar 
signification. While the Fravashi is possessed by all living be- 
ings, from Ahura Mazda down to the vegetable world, the Khare- 
nangh is possessed only by men and the Higher Powers. Even 
Ahura Mazda and his Immortal Ameshaspands have their KMre-- 
nangh. The Kliarinangh of Ahura Mazda is like the “ Gloria in 
Excelcis’* or Glory to God in the Highest, of St. Luke (11. 14). 
All men have a kind of Khar^nangh, halo or glory, but the great 
men of a country have a peculiar brilliant Kliarinangh, It is the 
halo painted round the faces of prophets, seers and other great 
men by the artists. I think that the following words of Erof. 
Darmesteter give a good idea of the Iranian jBJiaf^nangli : Le 

H varend est le principe celeste qui donne h celui qui en 

est invest! la puissance, la virtu, la genie, le bonhem’ : c’est la 
fortune divine, C’est par lui que les rois sont rois quand un 
roi est renverse, c’est que le Hvareno Fa abandonne.’’ ^ 

Now* the reason, why the KJiarenangh or Glory of the great 
men of Iran is associated with mountains in the Zamyad Yasht, 
seems to be threefold : 

1 Vide nay Gujarlti Essay on, the “ Geograpliy of tlie Avesta in nay 

Wi«l^cll ©toil* P- 

2 For some accounts of these mountains, 'ifide my Gujart&i Dictionary 
of Avestaic Proper names. Vide p. 93 for Ta^ra and p. 21 for Asnavant, 

3 Le Zend Avesta, Vol. 11, p. 615. i, c. The Khareno is the source 
which gives to him who is invested with it, power, virtue, genius, 
good fortune ; it is divine fortune. It is by it that the kings are kings . 
when a king is overthrown? it is bocause the Khareno has ahanaonect 
him, 
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(1) The KharSmngJb or Glory or Halo is a Idnd of Divine 
Light. The Sun is the source of all Light, and poets 
and great writers among various nations have associated the 
sun with mountains. The sun, rising from the summits of 
mountains, gives, as it were, the idea of the mountains being 
the seat of the Sun. The words, Kharmangh and {Kliur- 
shed, Smi), come from the same root, khar Sans. tU to shine. 


(2) The Kharenangh, the halo is a divine gift ; and divine 
thoughts are often associated with high mountains. There is, 
as it were, sometMng, on the other side of mountains, above the 
mountains, which is unseen, something mysterious, which is 
associated with the idea of God. ^ 


(3) The Glory of Kings is allegorically associated with the 
Sun and with mountains. The Glory of the kingdom of Iran, 
the Glory of the Iranian king, is associated with mountains. 
Abu Fazal, in his lin-i Akbari, speaks of Royalty as a ray of 
the Sun. ^ 


Now, after the list of the enumeration of mountains in the 
ZainyM Yasht, there follows a list of the great worthies of 
Iran who, one after another, possessed, more or less, the Iranian 
Glory, the Glory of the country of Iran. Among the recipients 
of this Klmemngh, this Divine glory, one is Zarathushtra 
(Yt. XIX, 79). It was by virtue of its possession, that Zoroaster 
thought, spoke and acted in the matter of the promulgation 
of his new religion. We read : 




Tramlation. — ^Which (Kay^nian EharSnangh) associated itself 
With Holy Zarathushtra, whereby he thought according to 

Oujarati on ^ KMHmngh oil: Khomh^^ in mf 
l^ecttires and Sermons on Zoroaatrian subjects Part II, pp. 101-77. 

Blocbmw 
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Daena {i,e, according to thoughts suggested by Religion), he 
spoke according to Daena, he acted according to Daena. 
Tiiereby he was, in the whole of the corporeal world, the Holiest 
in Holiness. 

Thus, in the ZamyM Yasht, we find Zoroaster as one who 
had acquired Divine Glory, the seat of which was, as it were, in 
the mountains. Among these mountains, one was Asnavant. 

In the Siroza Yasht (I. 9 ; II, 9), with the invocation of the 

„ Holy Fire are associated the invocations of 

and (e) the larger -M-t. Asnavant, Lake Chaechasta and the 

Kayanian Kharenamh, referred to above. 
■Atash Nylixsh. ... . \ 

This association of ideas, suggest (a) the= 

association of the Divine Glory, acquired, among others, by 
Zarathushkra with Mt. Asnavant and (6) the association of the 
mountain with a lake named Chaechasta. 

But, after all, these are, as it were, distant suggestive 
references. In the Avesta, there is no ^reot connection of 
Zoroaster with Mt. Asnavant. But the PaMavi books point to 
this direct connection. 

(B) MOUNT ASNAVANT IN PAHLAVI BOOKS. , 

In some Pahlavi books, we find a closer association of Zoroaster 
with Mt. Asnavant. We find direct references to the fact, that 
Mt. Asnavant was the seat of some of Zoroaster’s consult- 
ations (hampursagih) or conferences with the Higher Powers. 

We find Mt. Asnavant referred to three times in the Bun- 
dehesh : (a) It is first referred to in a long; 
hek. list of the mountains in the chapter on the- 

‘‘Nature of Mountains'’ (Chegunih-i Kufirn, 
Chap. XII). All the mountains are said to have grown up out 
of eariti in 18 years (Chap. Xll 1. Of. pavan hasht-deh shant 
hamak barS. l^uf min zamik madam rust humand. Chap. 
VIII 5),i but the Elbourz took 800 years to grow up to 
perfection, (Albourz val bundagih hasht sad shant hamak rust 
Chap. XII, 1) Then the Bundehesh adds that 2,244 
mountains form the long range of the Elbourz, and Asnavant is 
one of these. 


1 My Text and Traaslation in Gnjarliti of the Bundehesh, p. 32. 
Wesfe/S. B, 33, Vol. V. Ch. VIII, 5 p, 30 Justi, p. 19, 1, 15. Wester- 
gaard’s Ed., p. 19, 1. 5. TJnvala’s Lith. Ed. p. 22, 1. 14. 

2 Ibid p. 36. Jasti*s Edo p. 21, 1. 12. West, S. B. E. Tol. V, p. 
Westergaard, p. 21, '1. IL XJnvala's Lith. ,Ed., p. 25, 1. 8. 
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(5) Then, as to its situation, the Bundehesh says that it is hi 
Azerbaiji^n. We read : 




i.e. Mt. Asnavaiid (is) in Ataropatakan, 

(c) Then, in the chapter on Fire (Chap. XVII, 7) Mt, Asna« 
vant is spoken of as the seat of the Sacred Fire of Azar Gushisp, 
founded by king Kai-khosru, when he was destroying idol- 
worship on the banks of lake Chaechasta. We read : 

>e-Hy»e5 

^ )54) JH5 \ 

3 e35-<o)» e))5 ■JMKJ-" Me) 


Translation , — Atar Gush^sp was thus protecting the world 
up to the time of the sovereignty of Kaikhusro. When Kai- 
khusro destroyed (lit. dug out) the idol-houses on lake Chae- 
chasta at the very same place, on the Asnavand mountain, 

he put up the Fire Gushasp in its proper place. 

These passages of the Bundehesh are very important for two 
reasons. (1) Firstly, the first passage points to Azerbaijan as 
the place of Mt. Asnavant, (2) Secondly, the second passage 
associates Mount Asnavand with lake Chaechasta. We saw 
above, that the Avesta (Sirozah and Atash NyMsh) also |?ointed 
to such an association. 


The Pahlavi book, which comes to our help in directly asso- 
ciating Zoroaster with Mt, Asnavant, is the 
ZSbdsparam. The first eleven chapters of 
the book are, as said by Dr. Wost,^ some- 
thing like a paraphrase of most of the first 17 chapters of the 


2. The 
fam. 


Zadspa- 


1 Justi’s Bundehesh, p. 24, 1. 2. 

^ Justi’s Bundehesh, p. 41, 11. 13-18. 

^ S. B. B. VoL V, Introduction, p. XLVUI. 
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Eundehesh, but the second part (Chap. XII-XXIII) forms, like 
the seventh book of the Binki-rd, the Pahlavi Zarthusht- 
nAmeh. In this part, we find two references to Mt. Asnavant 
in Chapter XXII which bears the heading, 

i.e. “ On seven consultations^ about reUgious matters, ^ with 
seven Ameshi-spands (which) took place at seven places. 

In this chapter, we have an account of Zoroaster’s consult- 
ations or conferences with the seven Amesh^spands at different 
places. Out of these conferences, two, the fifth and the sixth, 
with Spendarmad and Khordad, are at Mt. Asnavant. 

(а) As to the fifth conference, that with Spendarmad, I have 
given the original passage above (sec. VII). So, I will give here 
again only the translation : We read : 

For the fifth questioning (or conference parashna), which 
was with Spendomad, the spirits (mind) of the regions and quar- 
ters and stations and towns (rutastl,kan) and villages (mat^an), 
as many as required, went with Zarthusht to the consultation 

(ham-pursagih) at the place where there is a spring 

(khi^ni) which comes from the Asnavad mountain and goes to 
the DMti.” 

(б) As to the sixth conference with Khordad, the passage runs 
thus:^ 

lid 


^ VicMtakih§.-i ZMsparam, by Mr. Behramgore T. Aoaklesaria, p, 85, 
^ 3 - 4 . 

2 Prasbnoih, lit. Questioning. 

3' Andaz, opinion. 

^ Vichitakiha-i Zadsparam, edited by B, T* Anklesaria, p, 88, II. 6-8, 
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Translation . — ^For the sixth questioniog, which was with 
Khordad, the Spirit of the sea and rivers had gone with Zar- 
thnst to the consultation on the Asnavad mountain* 

These two passages are very important. They directly asso- 
ciate Mt. Asnavant with Zoroaster, as one of the places of his 
Divine meditation, his converse with the Higher Powers, who 
inspired him and who revealed to him his new religion. Again, 
one of these passages associates the river DMti, which, as we saw 
above, both, on the authority of the Avesta and the Pahlavi. 
books, flowed in the home-land of Zarathushtra, with Mt* 
Asnavant. 

Thus then, we learn from the indirect references in the Avesta 
and the direct references of the Pahlavi Zadsparam, that the 
house of Zoroaster was in that part of Azerbaijan where stood 
Mt. Asnavant from which flowed an affluent of the D§»iti. The 
affluent may be the Dare j a. 

(c) There is a third reference also in the early part of the 
ZMsparam. It does not directly associate Mt. Asnavand with 
Zoroaster, but it associates it with the Fire Gushasp, establish- 
ed by Kaildiosru {on lake Chaechasta). It also places the moun- 
tain in Azerbaijan. We read : 

Le, The Fire Gushasp (is) on Mt. Asnavant which is in Atar6- 
pdtakan. 

This passage is important in this, that it associates Mt. Asna- 
vant, which the writer places in Azerbaijan, with the Fire 
Gushasp, which, we know was established by king Kaikhosru 
on lake Chaechasta. 

We have seen so far, that Zoroaster’s very early life, before he 
promulgated his religion, was spent in the vicinity of Asnavant 
mountain which is in Azerbaijan. But much of our work 
would be made easy if we could distinctly identify Mt. 
Asnavant with any ^own mountain of Persia. Geographical 
names so often change their forms while coming down from ago 
to age, that, at times, it is difficult to identify ancient places. 
But this mountain is associated in the Avesta (Siroza Yasht 
s. 9. Atash Ny^ish &c.) with lake Chaechasta and with King 

^ Ibid, p. 42, U. 1344. Its Oiap. IV, So. 
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Kavi Husrava { Kaikhosru ). This lake was a place of prayers 
for Iranian kings and personages even before Zoroaster. So, let 
ns%proeeed to determine further the question of the site of Mt. 
Asnavant with the help of this fact of its association with 
Chaechasta. We will, therefore, see what is said of Chaechasta 
in our Books. 


(2) Lake Chaechasta. 

I will examine what is said of it (A) first in the Avesta 
books and then (B) in the Pahiavi books. 

(A) LAKE GHAfiCHASTA IN THE AVESTA. 


Lake Chaechasta(-"^4i‘*y>)0^f)or 

is mentioned several times in the Avesta. It is mentioned 
as the place of the prayers of some great men of Iran. 


(a) Haoma, a pious person, living on its shores, prays to 
Dravasp, for the boon of being able to capture Frangrasiana 
(AfrEsilb), in order to hand him over to Kavi Husrava (Kai- 
khosru), to be punished by him for his having murdered Si^- 
vakhsh, the father of Kaikhosru. Haoma’s prayer runs thus 
(GoshYasht, Yt. 1X18): 














Translation , — -I may bind Franghrasyana, the wicked Tur 
. ..... so that Kava Husrava, the son, may punish him 
on the other side of Lake Chaechasta, (which is) deep and 
broad-watered, in revenge for (the murder of his father) Si&var- 
shana. 


^ Some Mss. give the word as Westergaard Yt. V 

49n-2. ' ' " 

' 2S' 
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Ici this passage, the adjectives, deep (jafra) and broad- 
watered (nrvyapa) applied to the lake, are significant I will 
refer to them later on, 

(6) There is an exactly similar prayer of the same Haoma in 
the AsM Yasht (Yt. XVII, 38). 

(c) We learn from the Aban Yasht (Yt. V 49-50), that King 
Kaikhosru prayed on this lake for victory against an enemy. 

(d) King Kaikhosru prayed on the shores of this lake for 
victory over Afrasi§/h, in revenge for the murder of his father 
{Gosh Yasht, Yt. IX, 21). 

(e) We find Kaikhosru saying a similar prayer in the Ashi 
Yasht (Yt. XVII, 42). 

(/) But the passages most important for our purpose, as wo 
will see later on, are the passages of the Sirouzah Y'asht, where 
this lake is associated, not only with Kaikhosru, but also with 
a mountain named Asnavant. We read (Siroza, 9). 


Tramlation, — We invoke the Asnavant mountain created 
by God. We invoke the lake Chaechista created by God. 

{g) Similar is the invocation in the beginning of the Atash 
Nyaish ( s. 5.) 

We thus see, that Asnavant mountain is closely related with 
Lake Cha^chista. 

(B) LAKE CHAfiOHASTA IN THE PAHLAVI BOOKS. 

This lahe is referred to several times in the Pahlavi books. 

The Dihkard ^ twice refers to the Lake Chaechasta as the seat 
1 The Dinktrd idol-worship destroyed by Kaikhosruu 


1 Basta Borabji’s X«iikl.td, Vol. Xm, p. 15. Book VII. Intro- 
du^ion 39. West. S. B. E.; Vol. XLVn, p. 14. Bk. VU, Chap. I. 39. 
Madon’s Ed., Vol II„ p. 508. U 20-21, 
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WO-"«K3^ J 1>) lK (a) 

) 0 ( 9^5 J f 

Tramlation , — ^The Glory reacted Kaiktosra (the son) of 
Siavkhsb. ...... audit joined (%uktt) him in the destruc- 
tion (maktituntan) and breakage of the idol-houses which 
were on the shores of the Lake Chaeehasta which formed a 
strange (seat of) falsehood (darujih). 

(6) The DinWrd (Bk. IX, Chap. XXIII, 6) again speaks of 
Chaeehasta as the place of idols destroyed by Kaikhosru. It 
says that Soshyans held Kaikhosru in esteem for this work. 

\ J -J -J 

Translation , — ^The raising in esteem by Soshyos of Kai- 
khosru on his destroying what were idol-temples on the shore 
of the Lake ChaSchasta and on his smiting the magician Erasistv. 

These passages are important in as much as they refer to the 
event of the establishment of the Fire GushS/sp referred to in 
the statements about Asnavand, given above. 

(a) In the seventh chapter (s. 14) of the Bundehesh, we have 
an account of some extraordinary pheno- 
mena of Xature which are spoken of as 
ardab { P. i,e., conflict or attack. In 

this account, there is a reference to a great convulsion or 
phenomenon, lasting for three days, with powerful wind (vat), 
whereby three great seas and twenty-three small seas (tarti, 
mreh-i mas va bishto se zareh-i kas) were formed. In addition 
to these, two sources (of water chashme) were formed. One 
of these was the lake Chaeehasta and another Sdvbar. 

^klbld, Vol. Xm p. 64, 11. 11 1 seq. Bk. IX, Ch. XXII, 5. West. 
S.B. E; XXXVII, p. 225. Chap XXlil 5. Madon^s Ed., Vol II. p, 
Bl% I 6 . ^ 
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(b) King Kaikhosru is spoken of m destroying idolatry on 
its shores and as founding the sacred fire, Adar CJosliasp, in 
its vicinity (Chap. XVII, 7). This passage of the Biiiidehesli 
explains the above A vesta passage of the Sirouza Yaslit and 
the Atash Nyaish as to why, there, the lake and the king and 
the mountain Asnavant (said to be the seat of the sacred 
fire) are associated together. 

(c) The lake is said to be 50 farsangs distant from the lake 
Husrav, which is identified by some with lake Van (Chap. 
XXII, 8). 

(c?) A range of mountains called Asparoj 

is spoken of as extending from lake Ghaechasta to the country 
of Pars (Chap. XII, 36). Dr, West takes this range to be the 
mountain range of Western Persia of which Mount Zagros of the 
Classical writers formed a part. 

(e) The Bundehesh thus speaks oi this lake in its chapter 
on varhd i.e,, lakes (Chap. XXII, 2).^ 

-5^ ti; jvj 


Translation . — Chaeehasta is in Ataropatakan. Its waters are 
warm^, (rendering people) free from injury wherein, 
no living thing (mandavamich) exists. Its soui'cc is comiectcd 
with the sea Farakhokant. 


Thus, the 22nd ^chapter of the Bundehesh places this 
Chaeehasta lake in Azerbaijan. 


The Pahlavi Zadsparam (Chap. VI, 22) also refers to an 
extraordinary natural phenomenon referred 
to, as said above, in the Bundehesh, and 
says, that the lake was the rosxilt of* 
that phenomenon. It adds that the lake is free from cold 


3. The 
param. 


Z^ds- 


1 Jnsti’s Ed. p. 55, 1. 11. The chapters referred to horo are those of 
West, S. B. E., Vol. V. 

^ Medicinal if wo take word to bo danndn. 
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wind (la sarmo vad) and on its shore (bar) sits the victorious 
Fire Gushaspi. This para then gives us some further inform- 
-i|tion viz., that the Sacred fire, Fire Gushasp founded by 
Kaikhosru was founded on its shore. 

The Bahman Yasht says : There are some, who (have 

, ^ , said), 2 that Adargoshasp is on (the shore 

4. The Bahman xm i ^ , x i i j i x 

Yasht. Uhaechasta which is deep and hot 

and has waters free from harm (sheda). 

■Hxx) -J 

(а) The Minokherad, referring to Idol worship, speaks of 

Kaikhosru as destroying idol temples on 
rad! ^ shore of this lake. It adds that, had 

Kafiihosru not destroyed idol-houses 

on lake Cha^chasta, 

the work of the future apostles would have been very difficult.^ 

(б) It refers to the same fact further on^ and includes among 
the good acts of Kaikhosru, the act of destroying the idol- 

temples on the lake Chaechasta* S:i)C^~O^Sya J 

J \ m -J 


1 West, S. B. E. Vol. V, p. 173. Behi‘amgore T. Anklesaria’s Text, 
V!chitakiha-i ZSidsparam, Chap. Ill, 24, p. 27, 1, 2, n. 3. 

2 Bastur Kaikobad Adarbad’s Zand-i Vohuman Yasht p. 14, 1. 9. 
West, 8. B. E., VoL V, p. 218, Chap. III. 10. 

8 T. I). Aukbsaria’s Edition with my Introduction, p. 19, 1. 2 ; West 
S. B, E., Vol. XXIV, p. 10. Chap. II, 95. Dastur DorabjPs Text, p, 9, 1. 9. 
Andreas’s I5d. p. 10, 1. 2; West’s Pazend-Sanscrit Ed., p. 8. 

4 Ibid. p. 92,1. 7. West, Chap. XXVII, 61. Andreas’s Ed., p. 31, 
i. 11; Dastur Dorabji’s Ed, p. 47, 1. 7. 
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Summary of 
etatoments. 


If we summarise what is said above, 
about Chaechasta, we gather the following 
facts : 


1. It was a place of prayers for Kig Kaikhosru and Haoma* 

2. It was a place, in the sequestered parts of which King 
Frasiav (Afrasiab) had concealed himself for some time, 

3. It was situated in the vicinity of Mount Asnavant, 

4. There was in it a seat of idol-worship which King Kai- 
khosru destroyed. That seat was a seat of strange falsehood 
(shakaft drujih.) 

5. After destroying idol-worship from there, Kaikhosru 
founded the great Eire-temple of Adar-Gushasp. 

6. The formation of the lake was due to some extraordinary 
phenomenon of Nature. The phenomenon was accompanied 
by high wind and lasted for three days. That great con- 
vulsion of nature led to the formation of three great seas and 
twenty-three small seas. Two big lakes were formed, one of 
which was this Chaechasta. 

7. It is 50 farsangs (about 150 to 200 miles) distant from 
lake Husrava, another big lake formed by the above-mentioned 
convulsion of nature. 

8. It is situated in AtaropatakS^n (Azerbaijan.) 

9. Its waters are (a) deep (b) medicinal, free (or giving 
freedom) from injury i.e., possessing some medicinal qualities, 
(c) permitting no animal life (d) and are connected by some 
subterranean channels with a great sea. 

Now let us see, with what modern place this lake Chae- 
chasta can be identified. 


(3) Identity of CHAf;cmsTA with Lake UKuMiiH. 


There are several evidences to show, that the Lake Chae- 


ChaSchasta, the 
same as modern 
Lake UmmiAh. 


chasta of the Avesta and Pahlavi books is 
the same as the modern Lake Urumiah* 
The evidences are the following : — 


(1) Etymological evidence. 

2) Evidence of Physical nature. 

Direct Evidence from a known Mahomedan author. 
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I have, ere now, referred to this evidence in some of my pre- 
1*1 writings. I have first referred to 

' llvideneo^”^^ W Gnjeri^ti Prize Essay on 

(The Geography of Avestaio 
times), submitted on 1st September 1884.^ 

In Aban, Gosh and Ashi Yashts,^ Lake Chaechasta, is spoken of, 
as deep and with wide expanse of water (jafra urvyapa). Of the 

word urvyapa the first part uru is the same 

as uru in XJrumiah. Urn ( Sans. ^ means wide. 

The second part ap Sans. (lat. aqua, P. 

u,f ) is water. The second part maya in Urumi§;h is Semetio 

('Hjc in Pahlavi, U ma in Arabic) for water. In the Pahlavi 

Bundehesh, while speaking of the water of Lake Chaechasta, 
this very word '' maya ’’ is used.^ The word urvydpa. (in 
some mss. urv^pa) means wide or broad- watered. The later 
modern word Urumi^h ” is an exact rendering of the A vesta 
word urvyapa, which is an adjectival epithet of Chaechasta. 
What was, at first, a qualifying adjective, has, latterly become 
a proper noun. 

We have sever^al instances of this kind L e. of adjectives 
becoming proper nouns : (a) The first instance is not in the case 
of a place, but in that of a person. Khusro Kobad (Chosroes I) 
had the word Anousheravi^n (afterwards contracted to 
Nousherave,n), ie., immortal-souled, applied to him as an 
adjectival epithet. But, among later Iranian writers, the word 
Nousheravan has become a proper noun and this king is spoken 
of generally as Nousherav^n. 

(6) tn another name of this very lake, we seem to have an- 
other instance«of an epithet of the lake giving the name to the 
lake itself. Ma 90 udi says of Lake Urumiah: “It is situated 


I Vide my ‘‘ 

(The Social Life, Geography and Articles of Faith of the Avestaic 
times), p. 175. Vide my “Glimpse into the History and Work of the 
Zarthoshti Din ni khol karoAri Mandli (1922), p. 44, for my paper 
on the subject before that Society in 1886. my Dictionary of 

Avestaic Proper names (1892), word Chaechasta, p. 77. 

3 Yt, V, 49 ; Yt. IX, 18, 21 ; Yt. XVII, 38, 42. 

3 Chai>. XXn2, Justi’s Bundehesh, p* 55, 1,11. Fide three pages 
above for the passage quoted. 
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between the towns of Ourmiah and M4ragh, and ro* 
calves in the country the name of Keboudstn 
Prof. Jackson says : '' The early Greek Geographer Strabo men-'* 
tions it under the name of Spauta (written ^iravTa in the Mss.) 
which is supposed to be an error for Kapauta, the Persian Kabuda^ 
lit. ' blue, cerulean but since my return to America I heard 
two natives of Urumiah apply the name * Spaut ’ to the lake, 
although I did not hear it so called while I was in Azerbaijan 

The attribute ‘cerulean’ is more probably due to the 

color of the water, which presents a succession of blues melting 
into purples, mingled with ultramarine and green hues which 
were all the more conspicuous against a background of snowy 
mountains and a shore whitened with crystals of salt due to 
the incrustation of saline deposits.” ^ gQ^ as the blue 

colour (kaboud of the water of the lake gave to the 

lake one of its names (Kaboudan), so the broad expanse of its 
water (urvyapa), gaveit another name, viz.^ Urumiah, in which 
rmya is the Semetic word for ap, i,e. , water. 

The word urvapa or urvyapa is variously translated. Spie*^ 
gel ^ translates it as rich in water Harlez as broad- 
watered ” (aux eaux ... larges) Darmesteter® as “ of salt 
waters Jackson® as whose water is salt Justi^ as breit- 
fiuthig, i.c., bi’cad-flooded ; Tehmuras Anldesaria ^ as wide- 
watered ( ) ; Kanga^ as wide watered 
( )• Darmesteter has given a note over the 

word in his fitudes Iraniennes (11. pp. 179-80), wherein he sug- 
gests the signification of salt waters (aux eaux salecs). But, 
even in the midst of all these significations, the philological 
evidence stands. 


1 Ma$oudi, par Barbier de Meynard et Pavet dc Courteille, Vol. p. 97. 

2 Jackson’s Persia, Past and Present, p. 7^. 

3 Bleecfc’s Translation of Spiegel, Khordeh Avesta, p. 36. Aban Yasht,,.. 
49. 

* Avesta, p. 419. 

5 S. B. E. ,Vol. XXm, p. 66, 

6 Persia, Past and Present, p. 73. 

Handbuck dor Zendsprache, p. 68. 

8 Ardvi^nra Yasbt ( ), p, 43 (7). 

a Khordeh Avesta, lOth od. (1926). p. 269. Gosh Y^lsht, 2L 
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There are several physical characteristics, attributed to the 
formation of both, the Chaechasta and the 
turo Urumiah, which point to their being one 

and the same. 

{a) The Pahlavi Bundehesh speaks of the formation of Lake 
Chaechasta as the result of a great extraordinary natural phe- 
nomenon in connection with water. It speaks of this pheno- 
menon in its chapter (Chap. VII, 14) on “The Conflict with 
Water (Ardab levatman maya).’’ It speaks, at first, of a great 
storm which raged for 10 nights and days and then we read 

j\))S 

-my -0) j *0-^ 

Translation.— In the end, the wind kept back the water in 
the same way upto the end of the third day in diflerent direc- 
tions of land ; and three great seas and twenty- three small seas 
arose from this (and) two reservoirs (chashma) of sea appeared 
out of this — one, the Lake Chaechasta, and one, Sovbar (or 
Soubar), the sources of which are connected with the reservoir 
of the (great) sea.^ 

Now the formation of large salt lakes like the great Lakes 
Caspian, Urumiah and Van, and other small lakes in, and in 
the vicinity of, Azerbaijan are held by physical geographers 
to be the result of a great natural phenomenon. 

(6) The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht speaks of the waters of Lake 
Chaechasta as medicinal and free from evils, Le., disease (dar- 


1 Justi’s Bmdehesli, p. 17, IL 16-18. 

2 y^de my Buixclehosh in Gujarati for the transliteration and transla- 
tion of the passage, pp. 30-3L 


29 
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liian ^ av i javid shaedaa 

travelling in Azerbaijan from Tabriz to Urumiah, in October 
1925. I heard, that people, even now, resort to the shores of 
the lake for medicinal baths. 

There is a similar reference to the waters of the Chaechasta 
in the 22nd Chapter (s. 2) of the Btindehesh. There, 

the words, as given by Justi, are ^ 

(garm maya javit bish mgh mandavamich janvar dayan la 

yehvunet) ^ Here, the first word is *^3 instead of 1*^3 

of the Bahman Yasht, and so, I, like Dr. West,^ have read the word 
as garm and translated it as warm (water), I think that here 
also the word may be darman (P. remedy, medicine). The 

waters of a largo lake like the Chaechasta may not be hot. 

With reference to what the Pahiavi books say of the waters, as 
being or free from disease, ie., “having some medicinal 

properties,” let us note here, what Merrier says of the waters 
of the Drumiah, of which he speaks as “the lake of Shaheo.”^ 
He says : “ Shahee, we hear, is inhabited, and contains 
twelve villages, the inhabitants of which are said to be 
strangers to the small-pox, and live to a good old age with- 
out the dread of it ” ® 

(c) The Bundehesh, in the passage, quoted just above (Chap. 
XXII, 2), says of the waters of Lake Chaechasta that they are 
such “ in whichno living thing can live.” (mandavamich jiJnvar 
dayan la yehvunet). This is true of Lake Urumiah. ^Yaqout 
says of the water of Urumiah, that they are bitter and fetid 
andhavenofish or living animals”. Baroier de Meynard thus 


1 P. (;^Uj remedy. 

3 Dastur Kaikobad’s Zand-i Vohtiman Yasht, p. 14, 1. 9. 

^ I have quoted and translated the passage in fun in the preceding 
section (s. IX), 

4. S. B. K, Vol V, p, 86. 

6 Morrier’s Journey through Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor (1812), 
Yol. n, p. 287, 

® lUd, pp. 288-89* 
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renders the passage : “ Son ean est amSre et fgtide ; elle ne 
renferme ni poissons, ni aucune §tre vivant.” ^ Ibn Haukal 
says that it “ contains not any living creature/’ Maj- 
oudi also, while speaking of the Dead Sea, refers to this fact. 
He says : “ They say that here is not in the world any other 
lake, which contains neither fish nor, generally, any other 
living being, except the one of which we speak and another 
lake in Aderbaidgan on which I have sailed”.^ 

Thus, we see that all the physical characteristics or qualities of 
Lake Chaechasta, referred to in the Pahlavi books, are common 
with what we read and know of Lake Urumi^h. So, this fact 
also points to ChaOchasta being the same as Urumiah. 

The following statement of a recent writer on Urumi§>h points 
to two of the facts, mentioned above, about the lake, viz,, that 
(a) it is wide-watered or extensive and (b) that there is very 
little or almost no animal life in it. We read in the article on 
Urumiah in the Encyclopaedia Britannica : ^ ^'According to an 
old tradition, Urmia was the birth-place of Zoroaster/’ Then 
the writer, speaking of the lake of that name near it, gives the 
following particulars : It is about ‘‘ 5000 ft. above sea- level. It 
is 90 miles long north and south, 30 miles broad, and 250 round, 
with a total area of 1600 square miles, but a mean depth of not 
more than 10 or 12 feet (45 in deepest part sounded by Mon- 

teith) There are as many as fifty-six islands ..the 

largest 5 miles by 2 The lake is intensely saline more 

So even than the Dead Sea, and is consequently inhabited by 
no fish or other aquatic fauna, except a peculiar species of 
small crustacean, which affords abundant food to numerous 
swans and other wild-fowl.” Another writer of the same 
work, writing on Azerbaijan, speaks of this ^ lake, which 
is in this province, as ** the supposed birth-place of 
Zoroaster.” ® 

There is one statement in the above passage, which, at first 
thought, seems to confound us. It is, that when the A vesta 

speaks of it as jafra ( P. JS ) deep, ia fact, it is not 

so. This can be explained by saying, that the lake may be 

i Barbier de Meynard’s Dictionaire G^ographiquie, p. 85. 

3 Ousiey'^s Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal (1800)* p. 162. 

» I translate from the French of Barbier de Meynard’s Magoudi, 
VoL I, p. 97. 

^ 9th Edition? Vol. XXIV, p. 12, col. 2, 

6 Ibid, Vol. HI, p. 168, col, h 
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deep in oklon times, but now, by constant evaporation, not 
sufficiently balanced by tbe inflow of fresh water, it has be- 
come shallow. The writer of the above article says : The 
whole lacustrine basin, including the furthest sources of ilS' 
influents, has an area of about 20000 square miles, and the 
flooded part stood formerly at a much higher level than at 
present, as is shown by the water marks on the encircling 
heights, and by the Shahi peninsula in the north-east, which 
at one time was certainly an island.” ^ If this explanation is 
not acceptable, may I suggest another 1 We may take the 
word jafra (P.yJ) in the sense of '' high.” The modern 
Persian zafra has, besides the meaning of “ deep ” also that 
of high and we know that the lake is about 5,000 ft. 
above the sea-level. 


A known later Mahomedan writer distinctly identifies Chae- 
chasta with Urumiah. Hamd- Allah Mustawfi 
medan^writera^°~ “ **1® Geographical part of his Nuzhat-al- 
Qulub, written in 1340 A.C., in his section 
on the Account of the Lakes in Iran ” { j 6 /.i 


speaks of* this lake under the head 
Chaechast ( 1 This very fact of his using the older 

Iranian name for this lake proves the identity. He thus 
describes the lake : 


Translation.-— The Lake Chaichast (is) in the country of 
Azarhaizin. They speak of it as a salt sea. The cities TJrmiah 


I Vol. XXIV, p. 12, col. 2. 

3 Vide j3j in Steingass. 

® The Geographical Part of the Xuzhat-Al- Qulub composed by Hamd 
AllS-h Mustawfi of Qazwin in 740 (1340), edited by 0, Lo Strange (1910), 
p* 240, 1. 11. Vide G. L. Strange’s Translation (1919), p. 23^ 

^ Ibid, TQx% p, 241, L 3. Translation, p. 233. 
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and Ushnuyeh and the viliages of Khvarqan and Taraj and 
Salml.s are on its shores. There is an island in its midst and 
on that place is a mountain which is the place of the burial of 
?he kings of the Moguls. The waters of Taghtu and Jaghtu 
and Safi and the river Sarav pour into it. Its circumference 
may be forty-four farsangs. 

This passage of Mustawfi is significant. It places the modern 
city of Urmiah on the shore of this Chaechasta. Again, the 
name of the city of Ashnuyeh ( yAl ) seems to me to be 

closely associated with Asnavant, the mountain in the precincts 
of which Zoroaster had his revelation, as seen above, 

Hamd- Allah Mustawfi speaks of the tombs of Moguls on lake 
Chaechasta. We know that, lake Urumiah is, at times spoken 
of as Shahi lake. At least, a portion of it is, even now, known 
as Sh^hi. Prof. Jackson says : i “As for the modern name 
of the lake, the natives generally term it Dariah-i Shahi, or 
^Royal sea’ after the mountain peninsula of Shahi or Shah 
Kuh As to this Shah Kuh, Prof. Jackson says : ^ “A few 

small islands the surface of the lake toward the south- 

central pajrt and from the middle of the eastern shore of the 
mountain peninsula of Shahi or Shah-kuh Juts out.^ This 
tongue of land was once an island twenty-five miles in circum- 
ference, but it has become a part of the mainland, because 
the lake has lowered somewhat.” It appears that the island 
is now spoken of as Shahi or royal, because, as said by Ham- 
dala Mustawfi, there lived and died on it, some Mongol or 
Mogul kings. 3 

XIII. 

<H) URUMIAH. IN WHAT PART OP URUMlAH WAS THE 
HOME OF ZOEOASTER SITUATED ? IN AMVI. 

Now, having determined that the home of Zoroaster was in 
Urnmi§;h, there l^emains for us the last step or the last question : 
In what part of Urnmiah was that home ? To answer that 


1 Persia, Past aad Present, pp. 37-74. 

2 lUd p, 73. ^ ' 

® These Mongol rulers ruled in tbis part of the country in the 12th 
and ISth centuries. The ruling dynasties of this land, after the (!) 
Peshdadians, (2) Kayanians, and (3) Achaemenians were (4) the Ma- 
cedonian Greeks of Alexander the Great (356-323) and his successors 
up to B. C. 250; (5) the Parthians (2^ B. C.'~“226 A.C,); (6) the 
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question, there comes to our help a Palilavi treatise. I will now 
speak of that treatise and see, what is its reply to the question 
and what name it gives us as that of the town which was the^ 
home of Zoroaster, 

The Pahlavi Treatise is named Shatroihi.4 Airi^n, It 
helps us, not only to determine that Zoro- 
Shatroih^-i^Airan! belonged to Azerbaijan, hut also to 

determine which particular town or village 
in Azerbaijan was the birth-place of Zoroaster. I had the 
pleasure of translating this treatise in English for the first time 
in 1899. Before publishing it, I had the pleasure of reading, in 
January 1898 and March 1899, two papers before the B. B, 
Royal Asiatic Society, based on this treatise.^ I will quote 
here, what I have said in the first of these two papers about 
this Pahlavi treatise, Shatroiha-i Iran or Cities of Iran is 
the name of an old Pahlavi treatise lately published for the 
first time, with some other Pahlavi treatises by the late 
lamented Dastur Dr. Jamapji Minocherji. The book purports 
to give the names of the founders of some of the known cities 
of Western and Central Asia that had, at one time or another, 
passed into the hands of the ancient Persians.’ ' I like to repeat 
here, what I have said about my work of reading and transla- 
tiiig this treatise, in my Gujarati preface of the book : 

^'<=0 w yntai -=>11 

^ said herein, of ail my publications, published upto 

that time (1899), I attach great importance to the book in 
which the translation of this treatise was published. Out of 
the three treatises comprised in this book, I attach a higher 
value than others to this particular treatise. 

Sassaniaus (226 A.C. — 651). Then ‘‘a succession of longer or shorter- 
lived dynasties, like (7) the Ommiads (A.D. 661-749; (8) Abbasids 
(749-847); (9) Ghaznavids (961-1186); (10) Seljuks (about 1080-1200); 
(11) the Mongols under Jenghiz Khan (1162-1227) and tugs^der his grandson 
Hulagu (d. 1265), who maintained his court at Maraghah ” (Jackson’s 
Persia, p. 27.) 

1 These papers are entitled (1 ) ‘‘ The Cities of Iran, as described in 
the old Pahlavi treatise of Shatroihd-i AirBn” and (2) The Etymology 
of a few towns of Central and Western Asia, as given by Eastern Writers,’* 
These Papers are published in my AiyadgSr-i-zarito., Shatroihi-i 
Air^n and Afdiya va Sahigiya-i Sistda (Pahlavi Translations Part I)* 

2 I may say here, that, at the time of the first selection of a scholar 
for the Sir James Campbell Medal, the late Mr. Jackson had included 
this work in his first selection of the 10 best books, from the authors 
which one had to be selected for the medai. 
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As I have pointed out in my first paper on the subject before 
the B. B. R. Asiatic Society, this treatise was written at the 
of the 8th century or in the ninth century. The treatise 
speaks of 111 cities which, with few exceptions, are grouped in 
large divisions. Many of the divisions are separated by the 
common use of the words ‘ ' In the Direction of ’’ (pavan koste). 

In the division beginning with similar words H6) 

{pavan kost^ AtarSpatakan) i.e. “ in the direction 
of AtaropAtakan,” two cities are named as Ganjak and Amui. 

I will first speak of the city of Ganjak or Ganjah ^ 

. referred to here, as the mention of this town 

is important in connection with the question 
of Azerbaijan’s connection with the Zoroastrian reverence for 
fire ; This city of Ganjak is spoken of by some asGazn. 
or Jazn It is the city also known as Schiz ). We 

read in Yaqout : Shiz — ^District of Azerbaidg^n of which Mo- 
ghairah ben Schabah took possession by capitulation. Its real 

name in Persian isDjezn { )or Guezn, of which the Arabs 

have made Schiz. They believe that it is the country of Zera- 
duscht (Zoroastre), the prophet of the adorators of fire. The 
chief place of this district isOurmiah.”^ Then Yaquot, quoting 
Mo^er says One observes also at Schiz a temple of fire whibh 
is for the inhabitants the object of great veneration. It feeds 
all the sacred fire-hearths of the Guebres of the East and the 
West. The dome is surmounted by a crescent of silver, consi- 
dered as a talisman which several princes have tried in vain to 
puli away from its base. What is remarkable of this place is 
that the fire Idndled since 700 years, leaves no ashes and is 
nevei^extinguished.” ^ 

Yaquot, on^the authority of his same predecessor, Mo9er, can- 
nects with this town, in a somewhat varied or different form, 
the story of the Persian Magi going to see the infant Christ at 
Jerusalem. He speaks ^ of a king Hormuz building a temple 
for this fire. He adds that, on hearing of the birth of the 


^ 1 give my translation from the French of Barbier deMeynard’ 
Bictionaire GSographique de la Perse p. 367. 
fbid p. 368. 

Ibid p, 369. 
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infant (Jesus) at Jerusalem, in a village naiiiefi Betlehem, this 
king sent to Miii a messenger with perfumes, oil and milk. 
Yaqout adds, that the messenger was given on Ms return % 
sackful of some sacred earth by Mary. The messenger, on his 
return journey, on coming to the place where Schiz stood, died. ^ 
King, Hormuz, on hearing of this event, sent a person to 
find out the jolace where the messenger died and to erect a 
fire-temple there. The messenger could not trace the place, 
but there appeared at once from the ground a flame. He toolv 
that as the place of the death of the messenger, and built there on 
the Fire-temple, known latterly as the Fire-temple of Schiz. 

Yaqout says on the authority of another writer, that it was 
at this Shiz, that one finds Nar-dirakhsoh ( ) a 

Fire-temple much celebrated among the Magis and which the 
kings of Persia^ at the time of their accession to the throne, 
came to visit, on foot. The people of Meraghah call this 
district Guezn ( cl>^ ) ” 3 We thus see, that the city, known 
as Shiz, is the city of Ganjah spoken of in the Pahlavi 
Shatroiha-i Airan as Ganjak. 

We have a very interesting and valuable paper of Henry 
Rawlinson, entitled, '' Memoir on the site of the Atropatenian 
Ecbatana,'’ in the Journal of the Geographical Society of Eng- 
land (Vol. X, pp. 65-158), wherein the author connects this 
Ganjah or Shiz with the mountain in Azerbaijfm, now known 
as Takht-i Suleiman. He identifies Shiz with the Cauzaca of 
the Greeks, This Greek name much resembles our Pahlavi 
name Ganjeh. The same form of letter can bo read as '' k"\ 

1 This story explains, why the Christians of Prumiah claimtheir Church 
of Mat Mariam in the city to contain a tomb of one of the Magi. I had 
the pleasure of seeing this church, on 7th October 1925, during my visit 
of Urumiah. The Bishop, Bishop -Marlia, had kindly arranged to show 
me the church which was being repaired. According to this JSishop, 
Malcoi, Bagdasor, and Caspar wore the three Magi who had gone to 
Jerusalem. Out of these three, Caspar was buried thefe, 

2 This story is a kind of version of the Iranian story, in which there 
appeared a sudden flash of light, when Kaikhosra was attacking a certain 
place in the neighbourhood. Kaikhosru put up the jfii-e of the flame in 
a temple, latterly known as the temple of the sacred fire of Adar Gushasp. 
Compare with this version the statement of the Pahlavi Shatroiha-i 
Airan, that Atar6plitak^n was founded by Airan Goush&sp, 

2 Yaqout’s “ Dietionnaire O6ographiquo, par Barbierdc Moynard, 
pp. 369-70, Barbier de Moynard adds in a foot-note that Athar-el- 
Bilad, giving the same passage, gives the name of the tomplo as Azoreksch. 
The word nar j 13 in Arabic means fire, So, in the name N5rdirokhsh» 
we see an Arabic form of Azarekhsoh. 
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and g He has tried to show on the authority of Mooer, 
the Arab writer quoted by Yaqout, of Zakariya and of others, 
•that the Eii:e-temple of Shiz or Ganzaca or Ganjah is ascribed 
to Zoroaster, 

I have entered into a rather long account about Ganjeh, the 
town of xltar6p4takto referred to by the Pahlavi Shatroiha-i- 
Airan, because it helps our consideration of the question of the 
next city named in the treatise after Ganjeh. Both these cities 
of Atardpatakan are associated with the name of Zoroaster. 
The Pahlavi treatise associates the second town, viz,, Amui or 
Amvi, directhr wdth the name of Zoroaster. We will now 
consider the statement about this town. 

In the description given by this treatise of the second city 
. Amui (I pronounce the name as I first read 

It), we read as follows 

Transliteration, — Shatr6st^n-i Amfii zandak-i pfir marg kard 
va Zartusht-i Spitaman min zak madiiia yehvunt. 

Translation . — The city of Amui was founded by the sorcerer 
who is full of destruction (ic., Ahriman), and Zartusht of Spi- 
tama was of that cit}^. 

Now, in this Pahlavi treatise, the phraseology for the founda- 
tion of all the cities is •well-nigh the same as that given in the 

above quoted section. It is "AShatrostan-i kard.’’ In 

the intervening gap, the name of the city and the name of 
the founder are mentioned and here and there some interesting 
facts about the city or the founder are mentioned in brief. As 
founders of th€^ cities, we find mostly the names of the ancient 
kings and other worthies of Iran. But, in the case of this city 
of Amui in Ataropatakan or Azarbaizan, the founder mention- 
ed is not any king or great personage but “ zandak-i purmarg/’ 

1 I have referred to Bawlinson’s paper in my Gujarati paper, on the 
History of the Fire temple of Azar GousMsp.’’ Vide my 

(Iranian Essays. Part I.) 

2 The Pahlavi Texts, edited by the late Dastur Jamaspji Mlnocherji 
Jamasp- Asana,with an Introduction by Behramgoro Tahmnras Anldesaria 
(1903) p. 24 s. 59. Vide My Aiyadgar-i Zariran Shatrdih^-i-Air^n va 
Afdiya va Sahigiyad Soistauy pp. 116-117, 


30 
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How what is this word zandak. In the Vendidad (Chap. 
The Zandak XVIII, 55, 59), there is an allegorical conver- 
sation between theYazata Sraosha, and tlio 
I)rn|, representing the Evil power. The DruJ says that four 
kinds of persons make her pregnant, ie., lead to the increase 
of her power. The fourth of such wrong-doing persons is one, 
who goes about without being properly initiated into the reli- 
gious fold. Such a man is compared to ‘'zanda yMumenta.’^ 
Here, the word yfttumenta is clear. It means magician 

(from ydtu Sans. Pers. ). But the word Zanda is 

differently translated. Spiegel has translated the word as "‘a 
slayer.”^ Harlez* does not translate the word. He gives the 
rendering of both the words as les Zands sectateurs des 
Y5,tus.’’ Haug3 translates the word as spells.” Darmes- 
teter^ does not translate the word but uses the same word in 
his translation (the Yatus and Zandas), but says in the foot» 
note : the zanda is a hobgoblin.” In his later translation^ 
also, he does not translate the word but says in a foot-note : 
‘‘ Zanda apotre d’Ahriman,” i-e., zanda, apostle of Ahriman, 
Kanga® translates it as terrible. 

The word occurs also in the Yaona (Ha LXI 3.) : 

There also, it is variously translated : 

SpiegeF translates it as ‘‘ wizard Harlez uses the same 
word (Zands et les Yatus) Darmesteter^ renders the word 
as “ Magie ” (la Magie et les magiciens). Then, in a long note 
(n. 8), he seems to connect the word with the later sect of the 
zendiks,” of whom the Yazidis are the modern specimens,” 

Thus we see, that though the translators differ, it ig clear, 
that the word zand ” is used in the sense of a bad person. 

^ ^ ^ — it ^ 

1 Bleek’s translation, p. 132 (121). 

2 Avesta, p. 186. 

3 Haug^s Essays, 2nd ed., 249. 

i S. B. K, VoL IV, lat ed., p. 199. 

® Zend Avesta, Tome. II, p. 251. 

6 Vendid^kd, 3rd ed., p. 295. 

if Bleek, Yagna, p, 129, SpiegeEs Chap. LX, 

3 Avosta, p. 383, Chap. LX, 

3 Le Zend Avesta. VoL L p* 384, 
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As to Pur-marg, the next word of the PahlaTi treatise, it is the 


•,i>!Pur-inarg (Pouru- 
maharko) . 


Avesta Ponru-maharka 




i.e. full of death., or one bringing death and 
destruction.” It is often used with Ahriman e.g» in the Vendi- 
dM (Chap, I, 3,5, 6, 7, 8 etc.) 


Now why are other cities in the Pahlavi treatise associated 
with the names of some great kings and personages of Iran as 
founders, but not so, this city of Amui which is spoken of as 
having been founded by Zendak-i Purmarg i.e, by Ahriman, or, 
if not by Ahriman, by some evil-minded person ? The reason 
is suggested by the account of the birth and childhood of 
Zoroaster as given in Pahlavi books. We learn from these books 
that the surroundings of the parents of Zoroaster — ^the surround- 
ings of the house of his mother’s parents at Rai and those of the 
house of his father in Azerbaijan — ^were of aU those evil-minded 
persons, who had begun to harass Zoroaster’s mother and father. 


The phraseology of the above passage draws our special atten- 
tion from the fact, that it is similar to that 
of which we find in the Pahlavi Vendidad, (1,16) 

, with respect to the city of Rae. We read 
there as follows ; 


J^i) 

• 

Translation . — (Ahura Mazda says that the twelfth of the 
» places erected by bim was) Rak of the three classes in 
Atardpijiiakan. There are some who call it Rai. It has three 
classes, three because good Ajrun (Athornans), Artheshte 


31 The Ms. used by Dastur Hoshangji gives the name as such, but some 

Mss. give j»^. F-lde his Pahlavi VendidM, p. 15, and foot-note, 

^ One Ms. gives an additional word visa., paet4k, font this is a later 
addition* 
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(Eatlia^sMar) and Vactriyas^ are in that ( plaecf.). There are some 
who say that Zarthust was of that placed 

•.* 

Thus we see that, when in the Pahlavi Bbatroilia-i .AirrrM, tlie 
phraseology is “ Wii zak maclina yelivunt/' ttiat in the Palilavi 
VendldM is '' Min zak ziiiak yehvunt/’ Inone, we have madimt 
(the city), and in another, zlndk (the 

Again, the fact that the Palilavi traiiskitor Inis added the 
word AtaropataMii in his translation, is sigiiificaDt. Rak was 
taken to be in xAtardpatakan. 

Then the question naturally arises : Wliy is it that in the 
Pahlavi Vendidad tlio town of Rak (otherwise called Rae) in 
Ataropatakan is spoken of as the ])lace of Zoroaster, when in 
the Shatroiiia4-Airan, Amniiiixltaropatakaii, is spoken of as such* 
The reply is given by what we read of Rai in the Arabic writing 
of SharasUni. It says of Zaradusht ^ 

J OtaC f JJ ^ JjJ f /SX® (j^ 

We saw above {b. XL) that Dr. Theodor Haarbruciier has 
thus translated this sentence: '' Sein Vater war von ildsarbaids- 
ch9»n, und seine Mutter, mit namcm Diighdu, von Rai.'' i e. 
His father was from Azerbaijan and his mother, with the name 
of Diighdu, from Rao. 

Thus, we see, that Zoroaster is said to hoof two places viz- (1) 
Amu! in Azerbaijan according to the Pahlavi Shatrollian Airan, 
and (a) Rak (or Rao) in Azerbaijan, according to the Pahlavi 
Vendidad. He is thus associated with two places, b(^cause his 
father was of Amni in Azerbaijan and his mother of Rak in 
Azerbaijan. In the phraseology of both these booliKS— the Sha- 
tr6ihS»d-Airfi»n and the VendidM — we find no word specially 
speaking of birth- They merely say, that Zoroaster was of such 
and such a place. But in the case of Azerbaij§.n, we saw in our 


1 Vide for the text of the passage, Dasttir Hoshangji ’S Vendidid p. 15; 
pastux Darabjrs Pahl. Veactid§d» p. 8. SpiegeFs Vendkiad p. 6,1. L For 
Eaglish translitoration and translation, vide the Vendidad by Nowroji 
M. I^anga, p. 18. For Onjar^ti transliteration and translation, Bastiir 
Jamaspji’s VendidM (p. 4 for the Text p, 6 for Translation). Hang’s 
Essays, 2iidM., p.' 362, 

2 The Text of Rev. William Cureton Ketab-ul-milal wa al-naht. 
(1842) p. 185 1. 9 (Book of Religions and Pliiiosopliical Seete by 
Muhammad al Sharastani^ Part 1.) 

3 Abnl-Fath Muhammad aach-Schahrastr^ni’s Religionspartheien 
md Philosophon Sehulon, von Dr. /fhoodor Baarfonucher li’ste'Theil 

(let VOl. 1850) p, 280. 
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lengthy examination of the Avesta and Pahlavi passages, that 
three of the writers associate the birth (zato, temman zad) of 
'.Eoroaster with Ataropatak^n. 

Thus, with the help of the Pahlavi Shatroiha-i Airan, we have 
been able to advance a step further. Before that treatise came 
to light in 1897, we were only in a position to determine that 
Zoroaster was born in Ataropatakan, but with its appearance, I 
pointed out for the first time in my paper, read before the B, B. R. 
Asiatic Society on 26th January 1898, that we were in a position 
to fix the town of Zoroaster’s birth. I said at that time in my 
above paper — : '' Amui. — ^There is one thing mentioned by our 
text about this town which draws our special attention, because 
it is mentioned here for the first time and not mentioned in any 
other book. It is this : that Zoroaster was of this city (Zar- 
tusht-i Sph4man min zak madina yehvunt). Amui is nowhere 
else mentioned in connection with Zoroaster. Then the question 
is in which part of Iran are we to look for this town as the city 
of Zoroaster I proceeded at that time to answer the ques 
tion, but I find now, that I was on the wrong track. It had 
been a di*eam of my life to visit Persia. I had thought of 
including Azerbaijan in that visit, and of going there from the 
Tehrau. side. Now, thanks to God, my dream has been realized. 
I beg to submit that my dream is more than realized, because 
I think my visit of Azerbaijan last year has enabled me to 
identify a particular village as - the Amui of the Pahlavi 
Shatroihad Airan. I will speak of this visit in the next section. 

XIV 

A VISIT OF THE VILLAGE OF AMVL 

I paid a visit to Persia on my way back to India. I went to 
Persia^from Russia, where I had been kindly invited as a guest 
by the Russian Academy of Sciences which celebrated its bi- 
centenary in September 1925. The Russian Government had 
kindly given me aU facilities to cross over to Persia. I first 
visited Baku and Derbend in Russian Azerbaijan and then 
entered Persian Azerbaijan ma Tifiis and Julfa. I first stayed 
for a few days at Tabriz and from there went to Urumiah. 

Leaving i^Tahriz on the 5th of October 1925, and staying for 
the night on the way at Tasuch, I arrived at Urumi^h on the 
night of the 6th and stayed with the Governor of the district 
Haji Alikhan Bahadur. 1 b^ to take here a note of my sincere 
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gratitude to the Hakim Saheb for the very kind hospitality I 
had at his hands. 

The next morning, my first question of inquiry to the H4kim 
was whether there was in the vicinity any town or village of 
the name of Amui which, as said above in the preceding section, 
was mentioned in the Pahlavi Shatrdiha-i-Iran as the place of 
Zoroaster. The Hakim Saheb said, he knew of no place there 
known as Amui. However, he said, he would make inquiries. 
He kindly did so, and then said, that there was no place known 
as Amui, but there was one known as Amvi. I was extremely 
pleased to learn this, because I at once thought, that the same 
word in Pahlavi and in Persian, can be read either as Amui or 
Amvi. So, I expressed a desire to go and see the village which 
I was told, was at a distance of about 12 ndles. As there was 
no road, it was difficult to go there. But the Hakim kindly 
arranged for my visit. He himself had never seen the place. 
He accompanied me. Had he not kindly done so, I would have 
been obliged to return disappointed, because there was no pro- 
per road, even for a cart. As he said, I was the first to take 
the motor there and it took the motor six hours to pass over the 
distance of about 12 miles. The way was, at a number of 
places, cut off by ah-jfdB or water-courses, and the motor, more 
than once, stuck into the mud of these water-courses, taking, 
at one place, about an hour and a half to extricate it* At one 
place, the water was given another channel by filling up the 
former channel with stones collected on the spot, and then even, 
all attempts to extricate the motor failed. Fortunately there 
came in a Kurdish villager and the Governor sent one jf his 
two attendants on Ms horse to an adjoining village. A few 
villagers came in with their shovels and spades and extricated 
the motor. 

We arrived at the village of Amvi at about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. It is, at present, a small village of about 25 Kurdish 
families. Except the tradition — and that even not generally 
known to all the villagers — ^that Zardusht was of that district, 
there was notMng special to point out to us, that the statement 
of the Pahlavi Shatr6M4-Iran> that Amvi was the place 
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of Zoroaster, may possibly apply to this place. But there was 
one ruin wMch was pointed out to me from a distance, which 
undoubtedly showed that it was at one time a Zoroastrian 
town. That was the ruin of a Gaor-tapah ^^3 The word 

Gaor is another form of gabr^ (^-f^ ). So, Gaur-tapah would 
mean the Hill of the Gabrs.”^ 

The village is situated on a beautiful site. The mountain, 
situated at some distance behind, was covered with snow. There 
ran in the vicinity a beautiful small river which the people 

named Rud-khaneh-i TMin jJ, This is the 

present Kurdish name of the river. We saw in the preceding 
sections that the river with which the abode of Zoroaster is 
associated in the Avesta is Dare j a an affluent of the DMtik. 
If this village of Amvi is really the place of Zoroaster — as I 
think it to be— -referred to in the Pahlavi Shatroiha-i-Iran 
it is difficult to identify Dareja with Talin, after the long lapse 
of time especially because Geographical names often change in 
many parts of Asia. On approaching the town, for more than 
a mile, we see, here and there, land covered with loose stones 
suggesting the ruins of a great town. The Rais of the village, 
who had fortunately happened to come to Urumilh and who 
had accompanied us, told me that there was a tradition 
prevalent there that, at one time, the village was a great town. 

XV 

IMUI ON A SASSANIAN COIN. 

I will conclude this paper with a brief Note on a matter, to 
which Mr. Muncherji Pestonji Khareghat 
Amm on a Sas- kindly drawn my attention. It is this : 
s n an on. gassanian kings marked their coins 

with the names of the mints where they were coined. ^ Pull 
names of the mint-towns were not given, but only the initial 
letters.* But in rare cases full names were given. Mordtmann 

has taken note of a coin with the mint name of AMIU • 


1 Vide for an explanation of the word, my paper, entitled “ An Av^ta 
Amulet for contracting Friendship ”, read before the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay. (Journal Vol. V, No. 7, pp. 4lS-*25. Fide my 
Anthropological Papers, Part I, pp. 137-139). 

2 For these Gaor tappahs of Azerbaijfi.n vide^ my paper before the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay read at the Prince of Wales Museum 
on the 4th August 1926. 

Fide Jackson’s ** Persia Past and Present ”, p. 91, for an account oft 
Oaur-tapah which he also names ash-hills ” ( Fide Ibid^ pp. 90-98). 
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It is a coin of the 5th year of Khusran 7. It u tlw first coin in 
his list o£the ‘‘Zwitei* Typus’^ Mordtinaiin has nut rLM,d ilio^ 
legend of the coind 

Mr. J. De Morgan, in his article on the 8as.san;?‘i.o Bllnt.-; reefers 
to this coin. He gives the letters as IITMA ivjitliiig the iiaiir;* in 
the usual Pahlavi way from right to He says : 

IIBL4 uaiA. 

Get induice est cite par le Dr. Mordtixiann qm n’en propose 
par de lecture, peut-etre Amui Amol sur i Oxas. 

This Amui seems to be this town of Amui near Unimifiii 
and not Amol on the Oxus. 

Mr. Fmdoonjee D, J. Paruck has referred to this coin in his 

Sassanian Coins’’ {p. 130). This is a coin of the oth year of the 
reign of Khusro I and the name of the mint town as Buggiestci! by 
De Morgan (op. cit.) is Amui 

Now seven other coins with the mint town letter's 4^ have 

been found and that name is taken to be- that of Amol in ’rahar- 
istan.^ So, it seems that it is likely that tite four ietU?rs AM !, U or 
AMUI in the above single-known coin of Khusrcj I were 
intended to distingaish the mint nauio Amui from ilie mint town 

name of Amol signified by the letter AM on other coins* 

One may infer from this fact, that the coin may baxai beem 
struck at the above village of Amui or Amvi in Azcfltaijaii 
which, though now a small Kurdish village, may#have liecn, as 
it 'appears, from the' surrounding debris of stonks ami as tradi- 
tionally believed, at one time, a big town, a town with a royal 
mint. 


X Zoitschrirt der Deutschea Mai’gonlandiacixon Gosellscbaft. for 
VoL 34, p. il6, i. 17. 


3 Ooafcribufcion a T Atiido dos Ateficra liionoiairos la l>yiia:rviio 
des Rois Saasaixides do Perse' (Eovu© Numismatiquo for 11113, p, i6S, 
g. 8, No. 17). ^ ' 

3 Bassaaiaa Coins by P.aruok p^ 13§, 
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Of course, this fact, viz.^ that there existed a mint in the town 
of ximiii or Amvi, if accepted, does not supply any further proof 
%%f this town Amiii being a place of Zoroaster, but it leads us to 
infer, that the town associated with the name of Zoroaster as 
Ijis place or birth-towm, had grown into importance, possibly, 
among other reasons, by the fact that it was associated with 
the life and teachings of Zoroaster. 

I do not like to complete this paper without mentioning a few 
. honoured names of persons who had helped 
rf of travels in Azerbaijan. The Russian 

^ ^ Academy of Sciences, which had kindly 

invited me, with more than hundred scholars from various coun- 
tries of Emope, America and Asia, as its guest, at its bi-cente- 
nary celebrations, had, with its Government, besides making 
my visit of Russia itself interesting and instructive, helped me 
veiy much in my travels towards the frontiers of Persia. I beg 
to thank the Academy and the Government for all this help. 

Then on coming to my fatherland of Iran, the Airyana 
(Vaeja) of my Zoroastrian Mazdayacnan ancestoi's, I was helped 
in my travels by all the Persian authorities. I beg to tender my 
humble tribute of respect and my most respectful gratitude to His 
Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia, who was then, at the time of 
ray entry into Persia, still the Prime Minister of Persia. At the 
request of Arbab Kaikhosru Shahmkh, to whom I tender my 
best thanks for all his kindness during my travels in Persia, 
His Majesty was pleased to direct that H. E. Mahomed Husein 
Khan, tlie Parmaii-deh of Azerbaijan and Mirza Mahomed 
Khan, the Governor of Tabriz, may kindly give me all necessary 
help. 1 beg to tender my best thanks to these high officials. I also 
beg to thank Yavar Abdul Husehi Khan Tabatabai, the rais 
of the city of Tabriz for the very kind hospitality of his house 
that h^ extended to me during my stay at Tabriz. H. E. the 
Farman-deh, in his tmm gave me a general letter of Intro- 
duction to all*Government officials on the way and a special 
letter upon the Hakim of Urumiah, Haji Alikhan Bahadur who 
kindly gave me the hospitality of his house. I cannot suffi- 
ciently thank ail these high officials for all the help they kindly 
gave to me. I note with pleasure, that all these favours were 
due to Arbab Kaikhosru Shahrukh, whom the Persian com- 
munity of Iran is glad to see, taking a prominent part in the 
affairs of the uplift of Persia. 
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